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Doubletone Inks 
od Uilmanines 


You need them in your business. 

Of course you can get along without them. 
Indeed, for many ages, the world 

Got along (and quite nicely, too) 
Without steam, electricity, gunpowder — 
And even without printing. 

But the question is 

Ought you, should you, can you afford 
To get along without 

Doubletone Inks and Ullmanines 

When their use means 

Profit and prestige for you? . 
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You may not know all about 
These marvelous inks— 
Ask us. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York 
~ Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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Distributors of Butler Brands 
STANDARD PAPER COMPANY .. ... . . MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN MUTUAL PAPER COMPANY . . e . SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY. . GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN SIERRA PAPER COMPANY. ..... . LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
BENEDICT PAPER COMPANY ... . . .. - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY. . SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY ... . . . . ».DALLAS, TEXAS AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY .. . . . VANCOUVER, B. C. 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY ... . . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY (export only) . NEW YORK CITY 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY . SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY .. CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO 
OAKLAND PAPER COMPANY... .- . »« +» OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY . CITY OF MONTERREY, MEXICO 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY . . HAVANA, CUBA 


R PAP ER (0. CHICAG “ 























To the Craft 


Et beg to announce that we 

Mh have added to our line 

ry ©) of paper-handling ma- 

ON } chinery the Cross Con- 
tinuous Feeders. 

Our exclusive selling agency covers 
all countries excepting the British 
Isles and Europe. 

These machines will bear the same 
endorsement and guarantee as our 
own manufacture. 

Our wide experience and knowledge 
of automatic paper-handling machinery 
is at your disposal. 

Appreciating your good will and pat- 
ronage of the past, we trust to merit 


your continued approval. 
Very truly yours, 


Dexter Folder Company. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
Boston 





















































Announcement 





i be Cross Paper 
Feeder Company 
ea begs to announce 
a that it has ap- 


pointed the Dexter Folder 
Company its sole selling 
agents for Cross Continuous 
Feeders in all markets ex- 
cepting the British Isles and 
Europe. Effective March 
I, 1909. 

Cross Paper Feeder 

Company. 


185 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
























































No. 1 Pyramid Lead and Slug Bank. 


The most practical Lead and Slug Bank ever devised. 
adjustable, so as to accommodate any desired lengths. 


There is also provided a series of drawers, between the sloping banks, for the storage of surplus stock of leads and slugs. 
working bank can be replenished from this stock as the occasion requires. 


PYRAMID LEAD AND SLUG BANK 


It has a double-faced sloping top, divided into sections, each section 









‘HAMILTON 





FURNITURE 


Has a quarter century of the Company’s 
own experience back of it, and we have 
inherited the experience of all the old- 
time concerns who have made compos- 
ing-room furniture and wood type since 
the early days of printing in America. 

That is why the Hamilton Product 
is unique and stands a/one in its field. 

Others may quote you on imitation 
Hamilton Goods, but they cannot imi- 
tate the Hamilton Quality. 

That quality is like the rock of 
Gibraltar — for twenty-five years it has 
been assailed, but it stands firmer to-day 
than ever before. 








The 


The Sort Drawer Base serves to raise the Lead and Slug Bank to a convenient working height. 
This Bank and Base are most substantially constructed of hardwood throughout, so as to carry safely the immense load of metal, 
approximately 8,000 pounds, which it is designed to carry. All space inside and outside is utilized to the very best advantage. 


The space-saving qualities of this piece of furniture will be appreciated when it is considered that the floor space occupied is only 


a little more than twelve square feet. 








EQUIPMENT 


Lead and Slug Bank — In the No. 1 Bank there are twelve sections on each side, providing a total of 75 square feet of lead and slug surface, 
when the metal is stacked double depth, each section supplied with a number of adjustable partitions which can be so placed as to accommodate any 


length of leads and slugs. 


In the ends, between the sloping banks, is a series of ten storage drawers, five in each end, all 27 inches long, 4% inches 


deep, inside measure, and of varying widths, 3%, 6%, 9, 11% and 14% inches respectively ; 3,500 pounds of leads and slugs can be stored in these ten 


drawers. 


Sort Drawer Base — This base contains a total of 24 sort drawers, each divided into ten compartments; size of each compartment 45% x4x2% 


inches inside. These drawers run through the bank and can be pulled from either side. 


Dimensions, Weights and Capacity — No. 1 Pyramid Lead and Slug Bank. 


Height, without base, 48 inches; base, 18 inches. 

Total height, bank and base, 66 inches. 

Occupies floor space 25% x 72 inches. 

Depth of Lead and Slug Bank, 1% inches inside. 

Capacity, leads and slugs, on bank, 3,000 pounds. 
Capacity, leads and slugs, in drawers, 3,500 pounds. 
Capacity, Sort Drawer Base, 1,500 pounds. 

Weight of No. 1 Lead and Slug Bank, crated, 400 pounds. 
Weight of Sort Drawer Base for No. 1, crated, 300 pounds. 


LIST PRICES — Less usual Discounts. 


Mo. 1, Tend and Gite Bak. .c.0.ccccccccsscccses $90.00 
Dio. 2, Ore GR MONRe oo ss 6 600 aK nsec ecnsane 52.00 
Mo. S, Lend and Glew Bamk.........ccccsevesssvsecs 53.00 , 
No. 2, Sort Drawer Base... ....csccecceccssceees 30.00 


Note.— The No. 2 is just half the size of the No. 1, illustrated and 
described above. Double-faced, with six sections in Lead and Slug Bank on 
each side, and with five drawers on the end running through and pulling 
from either end. Also with Sort Drawer Base containing twelve drawers in 
three tiers, running through and pulling from either side. Capacity in 
pounds, one-half the amounts given for the No. 1. 





THE MARK 
OF QUALITY 





You find it 
on every piece of 
Hamilton Furniture. 








WOOD TYPE | THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


EVERY LETTER in every font of wood type that 
bears the Hamilton stamp, which you will find on 
the capital As, is guaranteed to be true to height. 
No underlaying of wood type lines where set in 


Main Office and Factories . . TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . . RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton type. This guarantee is made absolutely 
without reservation. What printer would not pre- 


Send for NEW SUPPLEMENT and a copy of ‘‘ COMPOSING-ROOM Economy,” showing floor plans 


fer such wood type tothe kind that varies the thick- in thirty-two modernized printing plants. 


ness of a cardboard? The product of the press is 
increased from to to 25 per cent. 
SEND FOR WOOD TYPE CATALOG 








ALL PROMINENT DEALERS SELL HAMILTON GOODS ———————— 


A valuable LINE GAUGE, graduated to picas and nonpareils, mailed free to every inquiring printer. 
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A tale without words for the publisher of a daily paper or for the manager 
of a job printing plant who in these enlightened days continues to hand-set 
all of his copy. Figure it out for yourself, or ask the users of 


13,000 Linotypes 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, for instance, have found that 
‘‘The Linotype way is the only way’’ 


to set intricate mail-order catalogues. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS PARIS 


SYDNEY, N. S. W. TORONTO —The Mergenthaler Co., Ltd. HAVANA — F; isco Arredond 

WELLINGTON, N. Z. \ parson Trading Co. BUENOS AIRES — Louis L. Lomer TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 

MEXICO CITY, MEX.) - CAPE TOWN — John Haddon & Co. ST. PETERSBURG— Leopold Heller 
STOCKHOLM — Aktiebolaget Amerikanska Sattmaskiner 
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VIEW FROM SOUTHEAST 
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VIEW FROM NORTHEAST 


CUTTERS 


Ninety sizes and styles of the ONTARIO, BROWN & CARVER and OSWEGO Cutting Machines are 
made. One of these is exactly adapted to your especial needs. Each one has several improvements on no other. 
You get the advantage of over a third of a century’s specialization on this one line of cutting machinery. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N. Y. 
NIEL GRAY, Jr., PROPRIETOR. 


New York OrFicez, 150 Nassau St.— WALTER S. TimMIs, Manager. Cuicaco OFFICE, 347 Dearborn St.—J.M. Ives, Manager. 
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THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co. Agents London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; St. 
Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, District Columbia; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas, Texas; 
National Paper & Type Co., City of Mexico, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, and Havana, Cuba. On the Pacific Coast—Pacific Printers Supply Company, Seattle, Wash. 


The Babcock Optimus 














The Babcock Optimus 


eeumennmeneal 


————— 








If your work is heavy and hard, and must be done quickly, the Optimus will give 
you better service than any other can. 

Because you are having trouble with such work, do not imagine that it is necessary, 
or that you must suffer it continually. 

An Optimus will replace weakness with strength. Thereis no uncertainty about this. 
Itissure. There is not a man using an Optimus that will not corroborate it. Any Optimus 
will demonstrate it. The cylinder does not go up when overlays go on. That’s one test of 
rigidity, and makes fast make-ready. The Optimus will not gutter. That’s another, and 
saves forms. Judged by these two familiar tests the Optimus has no equal in the most vital 
quality in a printing press. The best work is impossible without this supreme strength. 

The things that make the Optimus best for heavy and hard work are the things that 
fit it most perfectly for the light and easy. Unequaled strength, splendid distribution, high 
speed, superb construction, give superior efficiency, and insure endurance. On any sort of 
work it will be a good press when others with like service are practically useless. Old Opti- 
mus presses prove this; and every Optimus ever made not destroyed by fire is still in use. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN, 




















Rebuilt Linotypes 


Model 1, Two-letter Linotypes. 

All worn parts replaced by new. 

Guaranteed to produce as good a slug 
as from a new machine. 














Prices and Terms on Application 








Prompt delivery. All machines sold with 

new matrices and new spacebands. This 

is the only company that rebuilds Linotypes, 

that maintains a regular force of machinists 

and is equipped with up-to-date machinery. 

@ We have an exclusive special license to 

use patented attachments in rebuilding Lino- 

type machines. All parts used by us in ite 

rebuilding Linotypes are purchased from the eine — Company, 
and are made in the United States. If you want other model Linotypes, wnite us. 





We have completed special tools and attachments for the accurate 
repairing of Spacebands. 


Price for Repairing Spacebands, each - - - 25c. 
We Guarantee All Our Work. 





We are now prepared to accept orders for repairing Linotype 
machines or complete Linotype plants. 





If you have a Linotype to sell 
If you wish to buy a rebuilt Linotype WRITE US 























Gutenberg Machine Company 


wal: & eA 545-547-549 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


President and General Manager. 























HALF-TONES 


CAN BE SUCCESSFULLY PRINTED ON 
ROUGH, SOFT or BOND PAPER 











The above statement is being daily demonstrated by an ever-increasing number of printers who are 
satisfactorily using the 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC 
ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 


the best press for higher grades of printing and lithographing. If it’s good for them it would be 
equally valuable to you. Built in four sizes. Information on request. 





The Harris Automatic Press Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE FACTORY NEW YORK OFFICE 
Manhattan Building NILES, OHIO 1579 Fulton 


Hudson Terminal Building 


























Fuller Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 


FULLER MULTIPLEX FOLDER WHITE PAPER CUTTER FULLER JOBBING BOOK FOLDER 


FORE STEPS RSS val 
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WORKS OF THE FULLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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FULLER COMBINATION FEEDER FULLER PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FULLER RULING MACHINE FEEDER 


HE largest and best equipped Plant in the World for the manufacture of 
Automatic Feeders, Folding Machinery and Cutters. Thousands in 
daily operation. 
Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 

















Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 
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No, 3 SEWING MACHINE No. 4 SEWING MACHINE No. 7 SEWING MACHINE GLUING MACHINE 


WORKS OF THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


No. 1 CASE MACHINE CASING-IN MACHINE No. 2 CASE MACHINE CLOTH-CUTTING MACHINE 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 








KE. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, NEW YORK 



































Seybold Automatic Knife Grinder 





Grinds perfectly straight. 
Will not burn the knife. 
Easy to adjust and operate. 
Saves space and power. 


If you use two or more cutting machines it will pay you to 
write us for further information and prices. 





LL {|| HI || Write for Descriptive Circulars and Prices. [| || ITH ||| TTT 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO 


NEW YORK :: CHICAGO :: SAN FRANCISCO 





TTT 


J. H. ScHRoETER & Bro. CANADIAN-AMERICAN Mcury. Co. 
Southern Agents European Agents 


F. A. VenNEY & Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia London, E. C., England 


Tue J. L. Morrison Co. : 
Southwestern and Mexican Agents 


Canada Agents 
Toronto Dallas, Texas 
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Mr. Publisher— 


SCOTT Newspaper Presses will produce more papers of superior 
appearance in a given time than any other make of machine on the 
market. 


Rather a strong statement, but WE CAN PROVE IT and also the following 
one. 


SCOTT Newspaper Presses will produce the above results with a 


saving in Paper, Power and Time over any other make of press. 





You can do yourself no greater service than to ask us to explain these matters 
to you before you buy your next press. If you do, you will join the large number of 
SCOTT users, because a thorough investigation will prove that our machines are in 
a class by themselves—years in advance of all competition. What others claim as 
new we have been doing for years, while our machines have features obtainable 


only in the SCOTT. 


_ NEw YORK OFFICE WALTER SCOTT & Co. CHICAGO OFFICE 


41 ParK Row ee Gene ane rene renee MonaDNOCK BLock 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 














TELL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS—WE HAVE THE PRESS 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 
Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 


Mig. Co. 


FACTORIES 





CHICAGO 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 


First Avenue and Ross Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


507-509 Broadway 


ATLANTA 


52-54 So. Forsyth Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKy A 


DALLAS 


675 Elm Street 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Stree 
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To the Trade: We beg to announce a new 


‘3 Coes Knife 


which weare selling as our “New 
Process” Knife. We have been 
fone-vil this knife in its improved form 
for over a year to our largest customers 
with the best results. 
It is sold on our regular list at no 
advance in price. 
Following our established habit of 
raising quality to the customer at no 
extra expense to him. 





COES’ RECORDS Same package. 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 


<a ca Same warrant. Ask us. 


First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First ~ use a special package Co. INC. 
(1901). 
First to print and sell by a Loring oes 

‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- 

list (1904). 
First t ke first-class Knives, 

protest overt a Worcester, Massachusetts 

COES 
Is Always Best! 

















New York OrFrice—G. V. ALLEN, 21 Murray Street 
Phone, 6366 Barclay 
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Somewhere 


there is always a happy medium between necessity 
and luxury—a common ground on which intrinsic 
value and reasonable cost meet and shake hands. 
In business stationery that happy medium is 


@orthmore Bond 


(it has the crackle ) 


The best-known business paper 
for every known business need. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, ano NASHVILLE, TENN. 


BAY STATE PAPER COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS., ann NEW YORK, N.Y. 
-_ “E 


al 





































Your business could be increased if you had the 


Litho Roman 


If you doubt this, we will on request send you 
copies of letters from printers who have by 
means of Litho Roman made customers of many 
firms they had previously been unable to land. 
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Inland Type Foundry 


a Saint Louis Chicago New York ry 
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HAVE YOU 
TRIED 


It’s something NEW and a BOON to every printer 


FEW DROPS of “No-Wash- Up” applied 

to the rollers of any press at night, and run 
for a few minutes “tripped, puts the press in per- 
fect readiness to run the next morning without 
the necessity of washing up. 


BETTER ORDER A TRIAL CAN. 


75 cts. per half-pound can. a $1.50 per aiaeienil can. 





wate» THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 


NO-WASH-UP? 
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PRINTED WITH ZENITH RICH GOLD, 954-72. 
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KLEANKUT 








Tis isa preparation recently put on the market 

by us, for cleaning cuts, as its name implies. It 
will effectually remove all old dried-up ink from 
electrotypes, wood cuts, etc., without affecting them 
in the least. Try a sample and be convinced of its 
merits. Sold in pound and half- pound cans at 
$ 1.00 per pound. os Prices in larger quantities on application. 


Manstowed by THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 





CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO HAVANA 
CITY OF MEXICO BUENOS AIRES LONDON 
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PRINTED WITH ZENITH PALE GOLD, 954-71. 
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“an” NO-WASH-U 
TRIED -W ASH-UP”? 
It’s something NEW and a BOON to every printer 


FEW DROPS of “No-Wash-Up” applied 
to the rollers of any press at night, and run 
for a few minutes “tripped, puts the press in per~ 
fect readiness to run the next morning without 
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the necessity of washing up. 


BETTER ORDER A TRIAL CAN. 


75 cts. per half-pound can. $1.50 per one-pound can. 


Vantewwt + THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
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K LEAN KUT 


7 HIS isa preparation recently put on the market 

by us, for cleaning cuts, as its name implies. It 
will effectually remove all old dried-up ink from 
electrotypes, wood cuts, etc., without affecting them 
in the least. Try a sample and be convinced of its 
merits. Sold in pound and half - pound cans at 
$1.00 per pound. :: — Prices in larger quantities om application. 


Manfred by THE AULT & WIBORG CO. 
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CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO HAVANA 
CITY OF MEXICO BUENOS AIRES LONDON 
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WHERE THE PRESSMAN STANDS 


he should have at quick command the entire control of his press. A slight movement of the lever instantly 
“‘starts”’ or ‘‘stops’’ the largest press manufactured, and automatically brings it up to the predetermined speed. 


‘*The Kohler System” 


means a great item of saving in time and protects the press. Our controller system is being adopted by the 
foremost printing plants of the country, and its first day’s use proves its vital efficiency. This illustration 
shows ““THE KOHLER SYSTEM” as installed on the OPTIMUS PRESS. The operating stations | 
in connection with our controller may be established at various convenient points about the press and are of | 
great value to the pressman in his “‘ make ready.” 


“THE KOHLER SYSTEM ” is not complicated, is fool-proof and inexpensive. 

Let us tell you more about “‘ THE KOHLER SYSTEM.” Drop usa line, stating kind of. machinery you use, its make 
and size, voltage of your power circuit, and the speed of your driving shaft, which will enable us to accurately suggest plans of 
installation. 





KOHLER BROTHERS 


MAIN OFFICE 


1 Madison Ave... NEW YORK. 277 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 56 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 























When you have been sufficiently 
misled, by buying imitations of our 
product, drop us a line. 


Established 27 years ago. 


’Togo” Catalog Folder 





Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


ERIE, PA., U.S. A. 


New York AGENCIES Chicago 
Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. Chas. A. Sturtevant & Co. 


38 Park Row London, W.C., J. Collis & Sons, 355 Dearborn Street 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 
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HARRISON 1224 | a en ces 























We Make More Cylinder and 
Job Press Rollers for Chicago 
Printers Than Do All the Other 
= Roller Makers Combined _:: 








A few names of leading printers 
of Chicago, also the number of 
their presses on which our rollers 
are used exclusively: 


Rand, McNally & Co. . . 206 Presses 
American Colortype Co. . 51 ‘* 
Regan Printing House . . 32 
Armour Printing Works . 56 

R. J. Kittredge & Co. . . 49 
W.B.Conkey Co. ... 64 

M. A. Donohue & Co. . . 33 
Stromberg, Allen & Co. . 45 

Poole Bros 





| . 642 Presses 








The Buckie Printers’ Roller Co. 


Chicago St. Paul Detroit 


FORTIETH YEAR 
_ Established 1869 




















A liberal education 


in the printing business is needed by 
the average buyer of the commodity. 
The prevalent practice of working one 
printer against another and buying of 
the lowest bidder is disastrous to both 
buyer and seller. In advertising 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


in the general magazines and weeklies 
we are endeavoring to and succeeding 
in educating buyers. We are proving 
that quality means more than price. 
We are creating new and better business. 
Are you getting your share? It’s right 
up to you. 


: : he { 3 ‘ ON 
Hampshire Paper Company ol j & I Lave 
The only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper exclusively | ie L es % } 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. X ey, 
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Eee ‘ TIEN - KICK OUT the just 
eee Zi), — as good KIND 













Wiis A We x Buy the kind you have 
' , ae SA been SHOWN 













The Trade has been SHOWN 
Hundreds of Shades of 


QUEEN CITY INKS 


which have 


Trade- Securing Qualities 


QUEEN CITY INKS are made 
to SUIT the CONDITIONS 


WE ARE PROUD of THEIR QUALITIES 


Ge) The Queen City 
ae Printing Ink Co. 


KANSAS CITY 




































THE CHAMBERS 


Paper Folding Machines 
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Double-Sixteen Folder with Automatic Feeder 








An accurate machine of especial value on long edition work. 

Among several sizes our customers find No. 528 is adjustable for 90 per cent 
of all such work in ordinary binderies. 

The machine folds sheets from 40 x 54 to 19 x 26 inches, giving a folded page 
ranging from 10 x 13% to 434 x 6¥2 inches. 


All desirable modern appliances. Accurate, reliable work guaranteed. 











Chambers Brothers Co. 


Fifty-second and Media Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office : : : 59 West Jackson Boulevard 
























THE DUPLEX 
ROTARY PRESS 


Greatest Time and Money Saving Machine Kver Built 
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QUADRUPLE—Length, 19% ft.; Width 6% ft.; Height, see the man. 









RECENT SALES 
New York, N.Y. . . Beollettino della Sera . 8-page 





















Santiago, Chile . . . LaUnion. . . . 16-page 
Kalamazoo, Mich. . . Pres . . . . . 16page 
New Brunswick, N.J. . Home News . .  . 20-page 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . Gazette . . . . 20-page 
Middletown, N.Y. . . Times-Press . . . 20-page 
Toledo, Ohio . . = . Ameryka-Echo .  . 32-page 
Milwaukee, Wis. . . News (second order) . 32-page 
Oklahoma City, Okla. . Oklahoman . . . 64-page 
Toronto, Ont. . . . World . . .  . 72-page 










DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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, There is not 
" only pleasure TUB-SIZED LOFT-DRIED 


for the men, but a No. 630 


defi ite, pro ble ope 99 
profit for the house, | | “Lisbon Extra Strong 


In the fact that the A high water mark in the art of papermaking. 
An excellent correspondence paper. 
Finish suitable for printing or lithography. 


° Taking a Good Impression, 
The Reliable Proof Press It Makes a Good Impression. 


is the easiest of all proof presses to operate. One man can We are exporting large quantities of this paper, and are 
om a proof from the largest form the press will take, and do it easily. making renewed efforts to make it better known 

o need to "holler for help" to get the lever over. The improved in home and foreign markets. 
toggle joint gives plenty of pressure with a moderate pull. No need to 
spend time to offset spring of bed or platen. They don't spring. 


"Reliance" proofs are equal to cylinder, and can be pulled in a fraction PARSONS TRADING COMPANY 


of the time. Write for prices and further particulars. 20 Vesey Street . . . . . NEW YORK 


Paul Shniedewend & Co. pA ~ London, Sydney, Wellington, Havana, Mexico, D. F., Buenos Aires, 
KLIMSCH & CO. FRANKFURT A. M., GERMANY Bombay, Cape Town. 
A. W. PENROSE & CO Lonpon, E. C., ENGLAND Cable Address for all Offices—‘ PARTRACOM.”” 

















Live, Active, Wide-Awake 


Printers, who are abreast with the times, and aim 
to do high-grade printing at a profit, should buy 


THE GOLDING 
JOBBER 


Because — It will make money enough, by excess of product 
over other job presses, to pay its cost in a very short time. 


Because — It will earn more money at.$1.00 per thousand 
impressions than can be earned at $1.50 per thousand on 
any other job press. 


Because — It will not annoy you with noise, slurring, bad 
register and other disagreeable tendencies. 


Because — All that we claim as to speed, strength and quality 
of work, we back up with a guarantee. Send for descriptive 
booklet. Ask about our free trial proposition. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Printing, Embossing and Stamping Presses; Paper and Card Cutters 
GoLpDING ART JoBBER No. 18—12x 18 and Printers’ Tools. 


























THE COTTRELL 


NEW SERIES TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


THE MOST PERFECTLY CONSTRUCTED PRINTING MACHINE 

















HIS Press is famous for its Convenience for the Printer, Economy in Cost 
of Product, Capability and Rigidity. @Because it is equipped with attach- 
ments that really enhance its usefulness. {Because of its Speed, Adapta- 
bility and Scientific Construction. Built for the finest quality of printing, 
especially process colorwork, it has always exceeded the expectations of the 


purchaser. Steady, reliable and easy running, the COTTRELL PRESS is 


universally known as a profit-making machine. 





SPEED 
Its Distincti RIGIDITY UNDER IMPRESSION 
P stinctive CONVERTIBLE SHEET DELIVERY 


Features are ) DISTRIBUTION 
ABSOLUTE REGISTER 











C. B. COTTRELL © SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Printing presses 


NEW YORK, N. Y. WORKS: CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 Park Row WESTERLY, R. I. 279 Dearborn St. 


Representative in Cuba 


Representative in Mexico 
HOURCADE CREWS Y CA., Muralla 39, Havana 


U.S.PAPER EXPORT ASS'N, 440 Coliseo Neuva, Mexico City 


















































Those who publish fine books or print the 
choice smaller things should have these names 
under their hats— 


Old Cloister 
6 Old Stratford 
Alexandra 


These are three pure Book Papers made expressly for 
publishers’ requirements and are necessarily fitted to the small work. 


OLD CLOISTER is equal in quality to the best hand-made. 


OLD STRATFORD is next in grade and also analyzes 99 
per cent pure rag fibre. 


ALEXANDRA is the cheapest of the three and we are 
proud of it both for the quality and its usefulness. 


All three papers have some of the same charactenistics; the 
“STRATHMORE QUALITY” characteristics and dis- 
tinctiveness, which, with the quality, are in part responsible for 
the beautiful and effective work of many presses. 


These papers are shown in the “STRATHMORE 
QUALITY” Book Papers Sample Book, itself a fine specimen 
of bookmaking. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 


MITTINEAGUE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 
The ‘‘STRATHMORE QUALITY” Mills 























R. HOE & CO: S Litveduatdc —_—_ 











The Best ascites Cr: The Best 

Stone —— coon ee Plate 

Presses cored at | Bed ee 6) Presses 
‘ | cxafperond ¥ 


FLAT-BED LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS, with Air Cylinders 














ROTARY OFFSET PRESS 








ROTARY ALUMINUM PRESS TWO-COLOR ROTARY ALUMINUM PRESS 

















These presses possess not only the well-known qualities of strength and durability which 
have always distinguished the HOE from other machines, but also embody the 
latest practical improvements in printing-press construction. 





504-520 Grand Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 Water St., BOSTON, MASS. 143 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 160 St. James St., MONTREAL, QUE. 
8 Rue de Chateaudun, PARIS, FRANCE 109-112 Borough Road, LONDON, S.E., ENG. 
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PRESSES and 
CUTTERS 


of the Peerless make mean to the 
Printer the Standard of Excellence. 





Peerless Job Printing Press 


SIX SIZES 





OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET tells an 
interesting story of how these machines are made, 
and what they will do. Ask for it. 





Peerless-Gem Lever Paper Cutter 
FOUR SIZES 





FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Peerless Printing Press Co. 


THE CRANSTON WORKS 


70 Jackson St. PALMYRA, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes. 








An Advertising Man 
Tells How He In- 
creased His Salary 


150 Per Cent. 


Mr. R. T. Scott, advertising manager of Fraser’s, 
one of the largest dry goods houses in Brockton, Mass., 
is a fair representative of the type of men I turn out as 
graduates of my system of advertising instruction by 
mail. 

His own words will be of timely interest to those 
who want to take up the advertising business, and who 
want the best instruction: 


FROM $12 TO $30 A WEEK. 





BROCKTON, MASS., January 25, 1909. 

Mr. GEo. H. Pow Lt, New York: choi 
Dear Sir,— It is not reasonable to suppose that every one 
could become a successful advertising writer —but any one 
with a fair education, a merchandising instinct and a hundred 
93 cent common sense may confidently expect to be able to 
old such a position after a thorough study of your course of 
instruction — for it instills and maintains the interest so neces- 
sary to success. It will do you good to know that when I took 
up your course I was working for $12 a week — now I am getting 

$30 a week, an increase of 150 per.cent. 

Thanking you for your after-course interest in a former 
student’s progress and wishing you continued success in your 
ambition-building business, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
R. D. Scott. 


The Powell System of Instruction is not conducted 
on the plan of the ordinary correspondence school. It 
is not a ‘‘large’’ school, and its success —as well as 
the student’s success—depends on the fact that I 
devote myself exclusively to advertising instruction, 
and therefore do not depend on stock methods so 
common. 

Add to this, the fact that the Powell System has 
cost a good deal more than $5,000.00 to bring out, to 
say nothing of the expensive new additions, and it will 
not be hard to understand why it is in reality the 
‘* survival of the fittest.”’ 

If you want to earn from $1,500.00 to $15,000.00 a 
year — the latter figure in time, of course — let me mail 
free my beautiful Prospectus and ‘‘ Net Results,”” 
telling all about the study and giving the success stories 
of leading experts I have trained. 


George H. Powell 


1208 Metropolitan Annex NEW YORK 























NEW AND NOVEL FEATURES 
THAT THE BOOKBINDER CAN 
NOT AFFORD TO OVERLOOK 








Circulars describing the many new and distinct improvements 





DIMENSIONS 


Gas Head, 13 x 13 inches. 

Bed Platen, 18 inches wide, 15 inches deep. 

Extreme distance between upper and lower head, 5 in. 
Stroke, 14 inches. 

Space between uprights, 20 inches. 

Height, 38 inches. Width, 33 inches. 








Equipment includes a Sliding Pallet; one Chase 5x8 
inches, with Quoins and Keys; one Platen 13x13 inches, 
and Gas Burner. 


| _—~Price, . . . $150 | | 


OODON-IM 











MONITOR STITCHERS, PER- 
FORATORS, PUNCHES, ETC. 





LATHAM MACHINERY Co. 
197-201 S. Canal St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, 8 Reade St. 





BOSTON, 220 Devonshire St. 








-MONITOR- 





LATHAM'S Monitor Embosser 












embraced inthis Embosser sent upon application. 
COMPANY 

















































































































































































































































































































































testimonials of users. 


Especially 


Send for ** Printing from Plates Perfected’’ and 


==a for you 

sagt =H Freer tiers No matter what your specialty; no matter 
mo ine Pett how varied your work; no matter what 
= | ial problems you are encountering; the Ex- 

mitt. pansion System will handle your plates 
erate = se advantageously. Tell us your troubles. 
ie: eee Do you require rigid impression? Absolute 
appa tatecs cscs epee _ register? Quick interchange of plates? 
ope HeHtiis i Very narrow margins? Better work? The 
' Finest: Expansion System of Printers’ Blocks 

will do the trick for you. 
























MANUFACTURED BY 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 194-196 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 








GRAND HAVEN, 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., sian. US5: 
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The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth! 


An Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth! 














407-425 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


- ENGRAVING & Mo 
- ELECTROTYPE CO ‘ 

















= 


UR PRICES are popular. If you are a bu er of 
Engravings you should have our Scale of Prices, 
the most complete, comprehensive and consistent scale “RE 
ever issued. With it on your desk, the necessity for cor- 
respondence is practically eliminated. 





























Two more Big Improvements 
in the only all-efficient Block 


SEE 
THOSE 
HOLES 


and that 


PIN!» 


























































































































They enable you to 
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- > Se Mie he : 
es a immer «Somme. Ze REGISTER 
Bea. ‘ be ers ‘ . IS eee] 
ha Z amie Fa : pied 8 : ek | quickly and perfectly on 
4 me Be} |) (gor; ae hes ae a one-piece block, 
/ a bs: ; POE eamearsiiy meeting every problem 
—— encountered in printing 


from plates. 


EXPLANATION OF X-RAY CUT.—A is groove, with Registering Holes. B is a Success Self-contained Register Hook, 
with a hole which works in unison with holes in grooves, when manipulated by the Pin (D). E shows Success Self- 
contained Register Hook, which is put in and taken from groove in any position easily and quickly with the fingers, as 
shown in cut; it is immovable —the more pressure the tighter grip. This is a sectional view. 


Perhaps this may help you: 


Wesel’s sales of Blocks in 28 years exceed $500,000. He has a 
longer experience in Blocks than any other man. Several blocks and register- 
ing devices have been marketed after being offered to and rejected by Wesel. 
Purchasers have been and are being deluded by specious ‘‘selling points.” 

Wesel’s experience 1s at your service to save you the cost of experiment and success Set 
ineffective devices. Wesel successfully solves every problem confronting  conained Register 
those who print from plates and sells efficiency and superior value. One mechanism. 


WESEL Groove REGISTER BLOCK 


We are now suing infringers of our patents, and buyers should be cautious. 











Wesel Iron Grooved Blocks can be changed 
into REGISTER Blocks at moderate outlay 













Shows how Catch on Wesel Register Hook 
will extend over base of another hook. 


Wesel Register Hooks (.ii3.) also Excel 


Main Office and Factories, 70-80 Cranberry Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


F. WESEL MFG. C e NEW YORK, 10 Spruce Street; CHICAGO, 329 Dearborn Street. 
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Dittman Narrow-Margin Register Hook. Wesel Register Hook —latest and best. 

































Sheridan’s 
Book and Pamphlet 


Covers daily, automatically, 22,000 books 
or pamphlets. 

mee ready for work. 

Saves % of the cost of covering by hand. 

Note great saving in floor space. 





Covering Machine 





No brushes. 
Great saving in glue. 
Much cleaner and more convenient. 


No glue pots. 








All the great 
magazines of the world 
are covered on it 


SHOWS MACHINE COVERING NEW YORK TELEPHONE BOOK 





SOME OF THE FIRMS WHO ARE USING OUR COVERING MACHINES 


NEW YORK 
Frank A. Munsey . 
Butterick Publishing Co. 
Harper & Brothers 
Street & Smith ; 
S.S. McClure Co. . 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Trow Directory Ptg. and B. B. Co. 
J. J. Little & Co. P ‘ 
Buckley & Wood Co. 


Wm. Knoepke Pamphlet Binding Co. 


P. F. Collier & Son a ‘ 
Charles Schweinler Press 

McCall Fashion Co. . - 
William Green 

Gardner Binding and Mailing Co. 
Williams Printing Co... 


Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co. P 


Hill Publishing Co. 


z 


Machines 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. yfachines 
U.S. Government Bindery . ‘ ° 2 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Oxford Bindery P 
The J. B. Lippincott Co. 
George F. Lasher . 

JERSEY CITY, N.J. 

Jersey City Printing Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Phelps Publishing Co. 

ELGIN, ILL. 

David C. Cook Publishing Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. A. Donahue & Son . ‘ I 
Journal of American Medical ieenneaien I 





ENGLAND 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd. 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
Sir George Newnes, Limited 
Eyre & Spottiswoode 
Unwin Bros. . ‘ ‘ e ° 
Harmsworth Bros. ; F e 
J. Burn & Co. 
London & County Printing Works 


SCOTLAND 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 


FRANCE 
Malherbe et Cie 


INDIA 
Gulab Singh & Sons 
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Manufactured and sold exclusively by 


T. W.& C.B. SHERIDAN CO. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 












































GATHERER - COLLATOR - JOGGER - STITCHER 





Four operations at one and the same time, 
consequently great saving of time and labor 








These machines are covered by U.S. Patents Nos. 761,496, 
763,673, 768,461, 768,462, 768,463, 779,784, 783,206, 789,095, 
828,665, 813,215, 846,923. Action has been commenced 
against Gullberg & Smith for making machines in infringe- 
ment of patent No. 761,496, covering the Detector or Caliper. 
Sellers and users of the infringing machines are also liable. 





WATCH THIS SPACE 
FOR A LABOR-SAVER TO BE 
PLACED ON MARKET BY US 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS 


CROTON FALLS, N.Y. 























We all have seen some pretty fine sample books. 
But progress demands something still better; 


Hence, the WORONOCO BOOKS 


The reason why is principally in the papers and the balance 
in the treatment of the same. 


There are two books, both bound in boards and both illus- 
trated as suggestively and as practically as the best men in 
the business could do it. 


One book shows the WORONOCO Whiting Papers; 135 
specimens; and the other, the WORONOCO Book and 


Cover papers; 80 specimens. 


We may have your name on our mailing list and, then again, 
we may not. If you attempt to keep up with the progress 
made in the paper and pminting industries or want ideas in the 
preparation of printed matter, you need these books. You 
better wnite us. They will be ready about May |. 


We will send them free of charge only to business houses in 
the trade and to the advertising managers of concems issuing 
printed matter in quantity. 


WORONOCO PAPER CO. 
WORONOCO, MASS., U. S. A. 

















GOOD PAPER IS THE FOUNDATION OF ALL GOOD PRINTING 


Hustroe Coated Wook 


Its use does not add materially to the total cost, but very 
matertally to the results obtained. 








The production of a coated paper of superfine quality at a moderate cost to 
the consumer has been the aim of the manufacturer, and Lustro Coated Book 


is the result of this endeavor and represents— 





First—The product of Cumberland Mills, the oldest in 
the business of manufacturing coated paper, with 
twenty-seven years’ cumulative experience. 






Second—The product of a mill modernly equipped, where 
cost is reduced to a minimum. 






Third—An efficient organization insuring careful atten- 
tion to the selection of body stock and coating 
material, to color, finish, sorting and packing. 






Fourth—The lowest price for the given quality. 





In perfecting Lustro Coated Book the manufacturers had constantly in mind 
the needs of the advertiser, and are now ina position to furnish a paper suitable 
for the most exacting requirements of half-tone printing in one or more colors. 
Exhibit sheets have been prepared showing the value of this paper for commer- 
cial catalogues and booklets where quality at a moderate cost is a consideration. 


Write for Exhibit Sheets and Prices 


S. D. WARREN &© COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 





DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 















na BS Ws Ss -ckcaeaseomesenormiee The Alling & Cory Co. New York City — sag eo ue eer Ph sl eee & Sons 
i y y i (Sole Agents), 32 Bleecker st. 
Chicago, Ill Seeeeeee J. W. Butler Paper Co., 212 218 Monroe st. New York City (for export only)....National Paper & Type Co. 
CO MINIS 5 20655 25-05 50s ne as vaiewe Kingsley Paper Co. 3 : 
PN Osis 505 ass vee so hs4 nea Margarge & Green Co. 
a ee TTT ere Southwestern Paper Co. x 
5 ‘ Sea ci 2 SS ae ene iar a mee are test) The Alling & Cory Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ..........6....098 Central Michigan Paper Co. 
PGrenU Os brs caacer cess se se enacts C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
err ree re Southwestern Paper Co. x 
s RRC NIND Mer W366 ors arora stare nicare se Nere ee The Alling & Cory Co. 
| rerrree rr ereT reer Benedict Paper Co. San 
SR NCO ODN. 6.5 5s ssckve se albroe ob one Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 
Sh I AONE sb Sao nccwsany ccc sen Blake, Moffitt & Towne. < ¥ 
: iE MEIER ODE 615 536650 500s sip ee seas Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
eG err yy Sierra Paper Co. 
# SS NIC GIN so. 0:55 6'0 sis soo so st ew ewes eee eee Mutual Paper Co. 
NR NOR 6 66 65's cn seareeee pubes cee Standard Paper Co. - 
Oakland, Cal Oakland Paper Co GERD; POM so :0.5:5:60:0-6)5.0-080-0. 0050 American Type Founders Co. 
A a Wanoover WO) ..i9:si005 veseccas este American Type Founders Co. 
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rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 
thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


is 


Ve EE. C. PULLER ICO.. . .% « % NEw York, N.Y. 
A GANE BROS.&2CO.....::.-: CuIcaGco, ILL. 
\ T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN. . . . Cnicaco, IL. 
THEJ. L. MORRISON CO. . . . ToRONTO,ONT. 

T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN. . . . LONDON, ENG. 

S: BOCUAMSE. 6 «es es BERLIN, GERMANY 

MIDDOWS BROS. . ie a . SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


JOHN DICKINSON & Co., CaPE Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G.BURTON’S SON 


133 to 159 South Clinton Street 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


E..C. FULLER .CO., 
28 Reade St., New York { 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Coe 





! Sole Eastern Agents 
































It Is Phenomenal 


THE SUPERIOR 
DISTRIBUTION 








THE GREATER 
SPEED 














THE ABSOLUTE se eel | THE NOISELESS 
REGISTER en a al sii RUN 














THE RIGID . aus a AND THE MONEY 
IMPRESSION Ww 7" 4 IT EARNS 




















That Over 30,000 


Chandler «Price Presses 


Remember the Facts: 


1—It lays the printers’ foundations for success. 

2—It diminishes their costs by increasing their profits. 

3—It is the busiest bee in the printing office, because 
its revolutions pay best. 

4—It is the “‘ holdfast’’ press. Others come and go, 
but the C. & P. Gordons go on forever—making 
impressions and making money. 


Lead the Way Through 
the Printing Field 


It Is in the Make! 








The Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
































THE PAY-ROLL PAYS FOR 


The Falcon Automatic Platen Press 








Will automatically feed, 
print and deliver any 
weight of stock from 
onion-skin tocardboard. 


Feeds from the top of the 
pile. 


Speed, 3,500 per hour. 
Prints from flat forms. 
No expert required. 


Absolute register. 











K 





Some of the Users 


ASHBY PRINTING Co. 
Erie, Pa. 


WILBERT GARRISON Co. 
New York. 


BRACELAND Bros. 
Philadelphia. 


BAKER-VAWTER Co. 
Benton Harbor. 


LONGAKER, PRENTICE Co. 
Philadelphia. 


CHAMBERLAIN MEDICINE Co. 
Des Moines. 


UniTED Druc Co. . Boston. 
E. Rucc & Co. . Winnipeg. 


Geo. Rice & Sons, 
Los Angeles. 





i 





Size, inside chase, 1834 x 1217 inches. Price, $1,750, f. 0. b. New York. 





The Express Falcon Platen Press 


This press with Automatic Envelope Feed and Delivery is the fastest and most 
economical press for printing envelopes that has yet been produced. Speed, 4,500 
envelopes per hour. The Automatic Envelope Feed Attachment can be removed and 
the Hand-feed Board substituted in five minutes, when flat sheets can be fed at the 

speed of 3,000 to 3,500 per hour. 


Size, inside chase, 1054 x 75% inches. Price, $800, f. o. b. New York. 





COLLIERS 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street 
NEW YORK 


Gentlemen,—We have had your Express Falcon Press 
in our place now about six months, and so far it has been 
entirely satisfactory to us. Weare running envelopes from 
3,500 to 5,000 per hour on it and getting very satisfactory 
results, and also find that it can . hand fed at least 3,000 
per hour. The press is particularly adaptable to this sort 
of work as it has all the advantage of high speed and forms 
may still be changed on it as quickly as on an ordinary job 
press. So far we are very much pleased with its work. 


(Signed) FLoyp E. WILDER, 


’ ’ 
WITH AUTOMATIC FEED AND DELIVERY Ass’t Sup t. WITH HAND FEED AND AUTOMATIC DELIVERY 


FOR ENVELOPES 


FOR FLAT STOCK 





Chicago Agent — D. H. CHAMPLIN, 735 Stock FURTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


Exchange Building. 


rue tere emo Anaerican Falcon Printing Press Co. 


Buffalo Agents—Drisco._i_ & FLETCHER, Cor. 


Ellicott and North Division Streets. OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 
Boston Agent—C. E. Bixsy, 176 Federal Street. New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York City 


Agent for Pacific Coast — GEo. Rick, JR., 150 
Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles. Factory: DOVER, N. H. 
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Patented in.<, 

United States 

and 

all foreign 
‘countries, 





Used by the leading Die-Press 


Printers all over the World 





Inks, Wipes and. Prints at One Operation. 


Speed; 1,500 to 2,000 


perfect impressions 
per hour. 7 


Uses far less ink than any other competitive 
machine. Uses a-35 per cent lighter 
wiping paper than can be used on any 
other machine... 


The ‘‘Waite’’ Press will print from the 
most delicate. and fine-line engraved 
plates equally as well as it will do ordi- 
nary relief stamping. ae 


It is unexcelled in stamping, steel-plate, 
photogravure and-bank-note printing, 
pequiring results from the most delicate 
and fine-line engraved plates. 





The following are a few of ‘the Advantages embraced in this Machine: 


The Impression ‘is ‘applied by a novel, yet extremely: powerful 
device, which is at the same time so simple, that it is practically 
impossible for it~to get out of order. he hand wheel on left- 
hand side of the crogs-head allows the pressure to 
tothe utmost nicety,and-enables.a counter: (which is made- in 
-'the- same. way as on the hand press) to be prepared very. rapidly. 


The Ink ‘-—— Special attention has been givén to the inking, and 
in addition to ‘the roller revolving in the fountain, the trough 

an automatic device for keeping the ink “ alive,’ whith. pre- 
vents it peeconing 2 “‘ skin’ on the ‘surface... It also keeps the 
sediment’ from sinking:to the bottom, of the trough and rendering 
the ink too thin, es : 


The Wiper is perfection, and could not be. improved. . It ‘is . 


infinitely more effective than any wiper ever before known, and 

it is due to. its ‘excellence that the ‘ Waite” Press will work with 

, a much thinner and cheaper wiping paper, and wipe the thinnest 

Jayer of ink, effecting a esviiee ink and: wiping paper per P ban 

ich” would scarcely be credited. ‘It 

is the shape, and compounded movement ‘imparted to it while in 

contact with the die, which effects this result. It is entirely self- 
adjusting, and so simple’ that it can: not gét out-of order, . 


LA. Throw-off is provided in a position: handy to the’ operator,*by 
which the impression can be stopped instantly, leaving the rest‘of 
the machine running. : 


The Register is perfect; as the bed is locked while'the impression 
is being given. This.is an esséhtial feature where several colors 
are being used in conjunction, or where bronze or silver work 


has to go through a ‘second time to be burnished. 


Size of Dies — Any size of die: may be used, up to the maximum 
size, with perfect success. a : She 


regulated” 


Thickness of Dies — One fixed thickness of die is not an essential 
in this Press,-as any thickness of a.steel die from 4 inch up-to 
% inch thick may be used. ‘ 
The Speed — We recognize that-this is a matter solely governed 
by the activity of the operator, ‘but, given a reasonably good hand, 
this machine ‘can quite easily turn out from 1,500 to 2,000 perfect 
impressions per hour. ; ‘ : , 
The Operator — The Machine is so.constructed that any intelli- 
operator can learn to manipulate it in all its details ina few 
ours. : , 
The Ink Fountain can, be removed and replaced by, one contain- 
ing another color in less than one minute. 
A Two-color’ Fountain — To enable two colors of ink being used 
at-one impression, can be supplied at,an extra charge. 
Plain Stamping may be done as fast as the operator can feed in 
the paper or cardboard. | 
The Constraction — We have-taken special care to put upon the 
market a machine free from. complications; all‘patts. can be quite 
readily got. at, and the force being obtained by pressure, and 
not by a blow, it can. not be racked in any way, thus greatly: 
increasing its hfe, 
Stéel-plate Printing —A_ special steel base is supplied with the 
8 by.4 Press for mounting steel. plates of: 3-16 to. %4 inch thick- 
ness; 
To Christmas and F; Card. Manufacturers — This’ Machine is 
also recommended to the notice of, Christmas and Fancy Card 
Manufacturers: as being a valuable adjunct to their: plant. 


We feel: confident. after you have seen the Machine any 
“doubts you may ‘have had as to the accuracy of our claims will 
be. dispelied: once and for all. 











Made in three sizes... . 3 x 2 inches, $825; 5x 3 inches, $1,300; 8 x 4 inches, $1,750 


‘Offices and Showrooms — 346 Broadway, New York 
Factory — DOVER, N. H. PE . 


CHICAGO AGENT— 

: DH, CHAMPLIN’. 
’ PHILADELPHIA AGENTS: 
RoW. HARTNETT. Co. « 


s+ 738’ Stock Exchange Building. 
48 North Sixth Street. - 


AGENT FOR: PACIFIC COAST—Gso. RICE, JR., 150 Los Angelés Street, Los. Angeles, ~. 


BUFFALO AGENTS: 
DriscoLy,& FLETCHER, Cor. Ellicott-and North Division Streets 


BOSTON AGENT: 


C. E. Brxay « » 176 Federal Street. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 
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PRINTING-TRADE PERSONALITIES. 


BY A. H. MCQUILKIN. 


NO. II.— GEORGE F. NEAL. 


CHAT is it that prospers one 
printer more than another? 
is a question that recently 
appeared on an_ envelope 
corner. The lead of the ques- 
tion was toward the merit of 
a certain brand of paper, 
but, like most searching ques- 
tions applied for a compara- 
>) E3;_ tively small purpose, it goes 

far. These Krag-Jorgenson 
questions that go through all sorts of padded 
defenses, the bulwarks of custom, and the dog- 
matism of tradition are fired sometimes by inno- 
cent people who think they have a pop-gun to do 
with. ‘“ What is it that prospers one printer more 
than another?” may be more correctly put as 
“What makes one printer more prosperous than 
another?” 

The question may be simply and broadly 
answered, of course. A Democratic candidate 
who went down to defeat through too great a 
reliance on the exuberant promises of a vociferous 
constituency at the time of the Taft landslide was 
approached by a solemnly important and satu- 
rated sympathizer, who, taking him by the lapel 
and wavering slightly in the intensity of his feel- 
ings, whispered hoarsely, “Say, Bill, how in 
did you come to lose out?” The victim cogitated 
profoundly for a time, and answered with an air 
of conviction, ‘Why, I believe I lost out because 
there were too many Republican votes cast against 
me.” That was a searching question broadly 
answered. But beneath the question that we are 














now considering lies a very network of instruc- 
tive and informing explanations. 

To begin at the beginning: Some men have a 
purpose earlier than others. The objective mind 
develops earlier in some. That is to say, the sub- 
jective mentality is that occupied with the animal 
needs. The gradations of subjectivity are the 
gradations of the senses down to that point. where 
the gratification of the moment is the object of 
life, which stage is pure animalism. Young peo- 
ple are filled with a mass of mental succotash of 
morals and theology. Bewildered and wearied 
with the pulp that is forced upon them, they 
become moral prigs or shuffle along with the 
crowd, stealing what pleasures they can—and 
demanding immunity when they are discovered, 
because all are in the same mire. 

Sometimes the youth or the girl has some 
straight questions forced upon them, such as 
“What are you and what are you for?” “ What 
is your purpose, and why are you alive?” 

The direct, searching, leading questions do not 
come to all. There is no one to ask them. There 
are minds that remain sterile from youth to old 
age because the fructifying germ of original 
thought was not placed there. It is surely not 
because of native incapacity that some men 
remain at the foot of the ladder. Purpose is the 
key-note of growth. Success is so often con- 
founded with the making of money that success 
is placed in the discard by the discerning. Making 
money is not the test of success, though it may be 
one of the incidents of it— and it usually is. Suc- 
cess means growth. Growth may be unconscious, 
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the subject having been given an impetus from 
some source unknown to himself. He acquired a 
purpose —a principal idea. It grew and he grew 
with it — and ripened with it. 

Sometimes the purpose is dim and ill-defined, 
and there is much stumbling toward the light and 
many falls. Let the despondent one who has 
heard the Voice, and yet has fallen into idleness, 
through hopelessness, believe, with Goldsmith, 
that it is no disgrace to fall if you rise after the 
fall. It is the lying down that ends the fight. 

In Ulster, Ireland, upon occasions suitable and 
commemorative, a flag is spread to the breeze — 
the banner of The O’Neal—O’Neal of the bloody 
hand. The flag is commemorative of purpose. It 
shows on a white ground a dagger and an open 
hand, the story being that, as a consequence of one 
of the early rivalries for power among the O’Neal 
sept, possession of the province of Ulster was 
decreed to whichever one of two O’Neal brothers 
that could touch the land first on their return 
from a certain voyage. The struggle was bitter, 
and, as one of the boats gained on the other, Hugh 
O’Neal, not to be defeated, drew his dagger and, 
cutting off his hand, threw the severed member on 
the shore, claiming his victory. 

Which is to teach us that there are more ways 
of killing a cat than choking it with butter. 

These evidences of purpose come down to us 
because they were signalized in dramatic ways. 
The fights we make to-day are not so dramatic, for 
they are bloodless. Too bloodless or cold-blooded 
sometimes. But the animating spirit that gave 
the old heroes their force is still here around us. 
We may not recognize it, for we are always giving 
a mystic value to the part or a glorified realization 
to the future. Yesteryear is done and past and its 
regrets go with it. 

What purpose was whispered to George F. 
Neal as a lad in San Francisco he himself can not 
tell. It came to him that in his struggle with the 
world “it was up to him.” He had arrived in San 
Francisco on March 28, 1859. 

Neal’s parents were residents of California 
since 1847. His experiences were not marked by 
any incidents beyond what ordinarily come to 
youths who go through the uniform school grind. 
In 1873 young Neal entered on the study of print- 
ing. Presswork is not taught. It is absorbed or 
gathered up surreptitiously. The less a pressman 
knows, the more fearful he is of telling anything 
to a seeker after knowledge. Neal dug after 
knowledge and studied the mysteries that are so 
deeply buried that every job is an experiment 
in presswork. He solved enough of these myste- 
ries so that he commanded journeyman’s wages. 
Ordinarily this is the time the young man says 
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“Eureka!—I have got it—I have arrived. I 
am through with my travail and I have learned my 
trade. J’y suis, et j’y reste. Here I stick.” 

But Neal said that he was just getting started. 
He went into a jobroom at $8 a week and began 
to hump himself. His idea was to learn the print- 
ing trade. The job was but the means to an end. 
Why so many of us fail is because we become self- 
limited — regarding the job as the end. Truth is, 
we are just beginning to go to school. No man in 
the printing trade can say he knows it in the full- 
est meaning. There are changes going on all the 
time. The printer must keep his eye peeled and 
his ear to the ground, and get his price for these 
activities. Neal worked at job composition and 
the job improved until his gauge of usefulness set 
fair at journeyman’s wages. Then Neal quit the 
job. It was too prosperous without prospects. 
Presswork was grasped, jobwork was grasped — 
the next thing was to know something about 
paper. So a job at the paper-cutter at $12 per 
week was the next course of instruction. In six 
months he received $18 a week. Neal reasoned 
that if he was worth $18 at the cutter he knew 
enough about paper and paper-cutting for his ini- 
tiatory purposes. 

Neal started in business for himself Novem- 
ber 17, 1881. He was modest about it, and did 
not take long chances. His most valuable equip- 
ment was in his head. The progress of the busi- 
ness was a succession of moves to larger premises, 
until, at the time of the fire, April 18, 1906, he had 
a business with a weekly pay-roll of $1,400. The 
fire put Neal out of business for over a year, but 
he hung on to his chief operatives, and paid them 
waiting time until he could get started again. He 
began operations on May 17, 1907, and now has 
two floors, 32 by 137 feet, with fifty-one employees, 
five cylinders, seven jobbers, two cutters, two 
Linotypes, etc., and a complete bindery. His 
activities were not entirely confined to the print- 
ing trade. He is a married man. Has four chil- 
dren grown up and married; he is a life member 
of the California Pioneers, of California Com- 
mandery No. 1, K. T.; thirty-second degree Scot- 
tish Rite Mason, a Noble of the Mystic Shrine, 
and a member of a number of the prominent clubs 
of San Francisco; is a Republican, but takes his 
without water. 

A very unusual and very refreshing quality 
in George F. Neal is a combination of breadth and 
directness. He has made no monumental success 
financially, and his achievements do not stagger 
the imagination. The moral of it all is that he 
has—by his intimate knowledge of the printing 
business and his appreciation of the fact that men 
are willing to pay what a thing is worth if the 
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thing is right — made the printing business pay. 
With others, he has had the inevitable conflict 
with labor. He waded into that with all the 
enthusiasm that characterized his old-world pro- 
genitors. He went into that fight, sir, as if that 
fight were the chief end of man. He imported, 
fed, bedded and boarded all the driftwood that 
could be drifted to set type and feed presses and 
put printing material generally to the bad. As 
general-in-chief of the active forces, ‘he shoul- 
dered his stick and showed how fields were won.” 
When the Bourbon king 
said, “Why, this is an 
insurrection,” he 
received the reply, “ Sire, 
it is a revolution.” 
When the full meaning 
of the movement of the 
united workers in the 
printing trades became 
evident to Neal, he set- 
tled his affairs just as 
promptly as when he 
moved from press to case 
and from case to cutter. 
The idea that money 
could be made out of 
printing by paying the 
workers less or having 
them work nine hours 
instead of eight began 
to burn low. Then the 
move was made for “ or- 
ganization along educa- 
tional lines.” That 
sounded funny to Neal. 
The stunts he had been 
through in the search for 
education in the printing 
trade contrasted pecul- 
iarly with the pro- 
gram for pale printers, 
who were to be spoon- 
fed. There was an oh-be- 
joyful meeting and all was lovely until some one 
asked Neal for his opinion. The speaker said: 
“You’ve got to show me.” A little while after 
they put out the lights. And they never did any- 
thing since. 

Neal believes in a perfected organization —a 
development of a community of interest. He has 
developed the idea in his own plant, and the work 
swings along with every one ready to turn his 
hand to the best account. The conception that the 
employing printers had found no money in fight- 
ing against the requirements of those they bought 
goods from or of those they bought labor from 


GEORGE F. NEAL, 


Chairman Executive Committee, The Franklin Printing Trades Association 


of San Francisco. 
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came slowly. But it arrived, and then some con- 
structive organization began. There is a com- 
munity of interest between the employer, the sup- 
ply men and the union men. The printing trade 


is their business, and it does not require a genius 
to show the trend of events with such men as 
George F. Neal as the directing forces. 





QUASI-MEMBERS OF ORGANIZATIONS. 

Among the anomalies in life so common as to 
be hardly noticeable is the habit of men joining 
organizations and neg- 
lecting to attend meet- 
ings. To be a member 
of an association means 
participation in its 
affairs; anything less is 
not quite half member- 
ship, nor is the indiffer- 
ent one getting all the 
benefit that is his by 
right. To leave the 
transaction of business 
to the few is not fair to 
the officers, the organ- 
ization or the absentees. 
In associative effort the 
more complete the co- 
operation the greater the 
benefit to all concerned. 
As it is, we have much 
machinery of the kind, 
but it is not working to 
its full capacity owing to 
this indifference. The 
evil is rampant in both 
the employers’ and em- 
ployees’ organizations. 
A writer in the American 
Photoengraver, treating 
of the subject, shows the 
evil results of non- 
attendance, and, without 
referring to it, shows the 
cause of some weird union legislation. The writer 
assumes a union of 750 members, of whom but 
fifty take consistent and persistent interest in its 
business affairs, and then goes on to say: “A dif- 
ference arises with the employers. Assume that 
thirty out of the fifty are radicals; when this ques- 
tion comes up for settlement it can be so handled 
by the radical thirty that the smoldering flame of 
trouble is fanned into a blaze. Result: a strike 
follows and seven hundred men are thrown out of 
work into idleness, and all because not enough 
interest was taken by the seven hundred to avoid 
the trouble.” 

















A SIDE STREET IN REICHENWEILER. 
From etching by Gustave W. Baumann, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS IN THE PRINTING 
TRADES. 


BY H. N. KELLOGG.* 


cember in San Francisco to secure 
coédperation among the various indi- 
viduals and organizations inter- 
ested in commercial printing in that 
city, marks a new epoch in trade 
and business organizations. There 
has never before, I believe, been a 
movement to organize all the elements interested 
in a business for the 
benefit of all. This proj- 
ect, which includes the 
Franklin Association of 
San Francisco, composed 
of a large number of 
commercial printers of 
that city, individual 
printers who are not 
members of this asso- 
ciation, the associations 
furnishing supplies to 
commercial printers and 
individual supply deal- 
ers not members of said 
associations, and the 
labor unions employed 
by commercial printers, 
must, it seems to me, 
inevitably be of benefit 
to all concerned. The 
meeting held on Decem- 
ber 28, which _ repre- 
sentatives of all these 
interests attended, cer- 
tainly indicated the 
desire of all who are 
concerned directly or in- 
directly with the success 
of commercial printing 
in San Francisco to co- 
operate heartily in the 
movement. Heretofore associations for the 
advancement of the interests of any business or 
trade have almost always consisted only of pro- 
prietors of establishments in that trade. The 
extension, therefore, of the organization to include 








*Henry N. Kellogg, the chairman of the special standing committee of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, was appointed in March, 
1907, to succeed the late Col. Frederick Driscoll. Previous to his appoint- 
ment Mr. Kellogg had twenty-five years’ newspaper experience, and from 
June, 1901, had been business manager of the New York Tribune. Before 


going to the Tribune Mr. Kellogg had been connected with the Commercial 
Advertiser, and had served as assistant business manager of the World, pub- 
lisher of the Brooklyn Citizen and circulation manager of the New York 
Herald. 
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Chairman of Special Standing Committee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 
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those furnishing supplies to the trade and the 
labor unions connected with it, is novel, and the 
experiment will certainly be watched with great 
interest by printers, newspaper publishers and 
men in other lines of business throughout the 
country. Like all pioneers in a new field, this new 
movement will undoubtedly find many obstacles 
to overcome and snags to avoid, but, it seems to 
me, the result must be to the ultimate advantage 
of all interests involved. The American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association has been of great 
advantage to its members, and the field of its 
endeavors is constantly broadening so that the 
value of membership 
in the organization in- 
creases from year to 
year. Besides the na- 
tional organization there 
have been many local 
associations of news- 
paper publishers formed 
in various cities, which 
have also proved of great 
value to their members. 
In view of these facts, 
which are well known 
throughout the country, 
the writer believes 
heartily in the principle 
of business associations, 
and while, as before 
stated, the San Fran- 
cisco organization is 
unique, there can be no 
doubt that if conserva- 
tively managed it will 
result in placing com- 
mercial printers in that 
city on a firm and profit- 
able footing. 
Unfortunately, it al- 
most invariably happens 
that competitors in the 
same city acquire a feel- 
ing of distrust for each 
other, which frequently results in the conclusion 
that “ the other fellow ” is inclined to be tricky, if 
not actually dishonest, and the man who repeat- 
edly loses contracts on which he has made low esti- 
mates is sure that his competitor, who secured the 
work, must have an advantage of him in obtaining 
his supplies, or in the cost of his labor, or else 
that he is not doing honest work. The first result 
of an association of business competitors is the 
knowledge, which each receives of the other’s per- 
sonality, and the conviction that the “ other fel- 
low ” is not nearly as black as he has been painted, 
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and that he may be after ali an honest man. When 
this occurs, codperation on matters of mutual 
interest naturally follows with beneficial results. 

The San Francisco project, by bringing to- 
gether not only commercial printers in competi- 
tion with each other, but the dealers in supplies 
and the officers of the labor unions, in one organ- 
ization, will surely be of advantage to all. Com- 
mittees composed of the different interests can 
surely solve the problems which arise from time 
to time in a manner that will promote harmony 
and profits. The energies which have been in the 
past devoted to an effort of “ getting the best of 








each other” will, if in the future devoted to pro- 
moting mutual interests, accomplish wonders. 

The editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, who con- 
ceived the idea of this organization, and had suffi- 
cient tact to bring the various elements together 
and start the ball rolling as he did at the meeting 
of December 28, deserves great credit. I am sure 
the movement which he so successfully inaugu- 
rated in San Francisco will result in similar 
organizations being formed in other large cities in 
the near future. 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


Two gentlemen who are not altogether unacquainted 
with the location of one or more of the executive depart- 
ments in Washington, were recently discussing the “ sim- 
pletonized ” spelling order of the President’s, and, as both 
are gentlemen of legal attainments, they naturally took 
opposite sides on the question of the practicability of the 
proposed reform, in order to have a good argument. One 
of them attacked the whole idea as absurdly foolish. 

“Tt is most illogical and silly,” said he, “ and the board’s 
list of three hundred words contains gross inconsistencies. 
They say spell ‘fantasy’ with an ‘f,’ but not ‘ phenom- 
enon ’ nor ‘ philosophy.’ ” 

“ Well,” said his friend, “I can see some reason for not 
spelling the latter word with an ‘f.’ You know, most of 





the gentlemen on the board are doctors of philosophy, and 
they would very probably object to having ‘ D.F.’ placed 
after their names.” — Magazine of Fun. 
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‘* JEALOUSY.” 


Suggestion from I] Risorgimento Grafico. 
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VOTING A PIED SLUG. 
BY LEON IVAN. 

ILLY BROWN had spent several 
years around the shop, proving gal- 
leys, oiling and currycombing the 
machines, lifting in magazines and 
doing other light work, when he 
began to have aspirations to some- 
thing higher than going aloft on 
the back platform every time the 


distributor stuck. But, although he had learned a 
lot of things while bumming around the machines, 





there were several minor details that were hard 
to cop onto from a machinist who was so stiriated 
that he took especial care to keep his jaw guard 
locked so tight that he wouldn’t answer a civil 
question about the machine. The ordinary 
machinist will tell an inquirer straight that what 
he wants to know is a professional secret, or else 
give an answer about what goes on in the digestive 
apparatus of the machine in such sterilized terms 
that the information is perfectly innocuous. 
When anything gets out of alignment he will take 
a screw-driver and fumble with half a dozen bolts, 
just to mystify the operator. Every machine has 
a worn screw, that will work loose on the slightest 
provocation, or a weak spring that fails to pull 
over occasionally, and the machinist who has 
worked around it for a time knows just which one 
it is; but do you suppose he would tell his assistant 
or any one else where to look for the trouble? Not 
much; he would sooner be called away from his 
own work half a dozen times a day than tell an 
operator where to look for the weakness. That 
is why it is so hard to get next to what goes on 
inside the Merg., unless you go through a regular 
Inland Printer course, for there are a lot of things 
stowed away in the machine that don’t show in its 
steel-engraved portraits; they are just put there 
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for people to exercise profanity on, and when one 
of those dingbats gets dyspepsia or starts buck- 
jumping trouble begins. Swearing does not do 
much good and promiscuous pounding with a 
monkey-wrench only aggravates the trouble. You 
have to start in on a full course of osteopathy to 
treat the case rationally. Of course, there are lots 
of people who can’t understand why any one 
should pay good money to practice on a meek, 
captive Merg. at a school when they could get their 
fingers pinched by the line-delivery carriage back- 
firing on them while monkeying with the assem- 
bler before the shifter comes back, and get cussed 
for slipping the split bearing. But the school is 
the only place where the aspiring artist can get an 
insight into the reason for the three hundred and 
fifty named springs and a lot more “ not otherwise 
specified,” as they say in the tariff. 

The trainer down at the institute has got half 
a dozen of the balkiest machines trained so that 
they would follow him around the shop, if they 
were not spiked down, and they are so meek that 
they want to eat out of his hand. He can explain 
the anatomy of the thing so fast that it would take 
two stenographers to keep up with him, and at the 
same time tell an embryo operator how to get his 
mill going. He has only got to say “ giddap!” to 
the crankiest mill to make it pull like a little lamb. 
That is why it is a fellow can learn more in a few 
weeks at school than he can worry out among a 
lot of clams, who seem to be principally interested 
in keeping everything to themselves. 

So “ Billy ” worked out his diploma and got 
out just in time to catch a job on the voters’ lists 
that were being printed for the spring election. 
This, by the way, was what I started to tell about, 
for “ Billy ’” caught on as a night operator at his 
old shop. Among other copy he got a take on the 
worst foreign precinct in the ward, the names 
being mostly of an unpronounceable character — 
almost all consonants with a flavor of garlic, x’s 
and z’s. Eight-point on an eight-em slug; the 
copy was poor and the names hard to follow, but 
he did the best he could with them. As the lines 
were so short, he found it easier to pi out a line 
when he blundered than to correct it in the assem- 
bler. He struck a name like Demetri Pflyghoski, 
and nearly smashed the keyboard getting it out; 
anyway, it was all balled up, so he ran down 
cmfwyp to fill out the line and took a second crack 
at it. The pi line came out longer than he figured, 
and, knocking out the pump-stop, cast and ran into 
the galley. It was getting toward morning and 
the proofreader, finding that he couldn’t read the 
copy any better than “Billy,” even when he 
spelled out every name, letter by letter, gave it up 
in disgust, trusting the election commissioners 
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would catch anything he missed. But they were 
just as tired of the job as the others, and being 
dynamo and devil driven to get the lists out on 
time, O. K.’d the proofs and returned them unread. 
Election day came and the contest was so close in 
the ward that the heelers had to get out every 
vote; they voted all the deaders and absentees 
they dared in addition to the regular repeaters 
who had registered and voted in each precinct at 
50 cents per. Shortly before the close of the poll, 
one of the watchers noticed that the pi line was 
unchecked and a skirmish was made for some one 
to vote it. A big Hungarian was the only man 
that could be found who even dared to pronounce 
the name, and he was hustled to the polling-place. 
The judges of election had their doubts about let- 
ting him vote, as he could hardly speak a word of 
English, but after he had repeated the name sev- 
eral times in the same tone of voice, they were 
forced to the conclusion that he must be the right 
man or too desperate a character to be trifled with, 
so they let him exercise the rights and privileges 
of a full-fledged American citizen. Of course, 
figures might be quoted to show that that one vote 
was just what was needed to carry the election, 
but, as the statistics are not available, we will have 
to let it go at that. 





THE MONKEY-WRENCH CAME BACK. 


You have doubtless heard of the story of the cat that 
came back. Here is one about a monkey-wrench that 
returned. It is vouched for by the superintendent of a 
lithographing concern in New York, so it must be true. 

A barrel of ink was received from an ink manufac- 
turer. It was billed at 32 cents a pound. The barrel was 
opened, and its contents found unfit for the job for which 
it was intended, and was returned to the manufacturer. 
Before heading it up, one of the boys, in a spirit of mis- 
chief, stuck a broken monkey-wrench down into the ink, 
and left it there. The next day after the ink was returned 
to the maker a salesman came around and informed the 
superintendent that he had a lot of 40-cent ink that he 
thought was about what he wanted. It was much better 
than the 32-cent ink, but he would put it in at 32 cents a 
pound owing to the trouble experienced with the first lot. 
It would be ready for shipment the next day. 

The next day a barrel of ink was delivered and was 
soon opened ready for the job. With the first lot out of the 
barrel there came a hard substance. Investigation proved 
it to be the monkey-wrench.— The National Lithographer. 





VALUABLE ARTICLES REPRINTED IN BOOK FORM. 


“ Design and Color in Printing,” by F. J. Trezise, is not 
a vague exposition of theories regarding type-design. It is 
a setting forth of fundamental facts underlying design and 
color, each statement being supported by the reasons there- 
for. Reprinted from THE INLAND PRINTER. Fully illus- 
trated, and contains eighty-eight pages. Bound in heavy 
paper cover. Price, $1. For sale by The Inland Printer 
Company. 
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STREET SCENE IN QUIMPERLE, FRANCE. 
From etching by L. O. Griffith, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE COMMERCIAL ARTIST—HIS USE AND MISUSE. 
NO. I.— BY ANNA M. DENNISTON. 

N any age, especially one like the 
present, in which commerce plays 
so important a part, it is well for 
all concerned if the strongest influ- 
ences at work are in the direction 
of a balanced combination of the 
utilitarian and the ideal. In ap- 
proaching the subject of the artist 

and his work, whether commercial or otherwise, 
it is safe to concede that he exerts an influence that 
helps to strike this happy balance in the affairs of 
men; but he can not be considered alone, for he is 
closely associated with his fellows, and must work 
with them as well as for them. In an attempt to 
classify, one is moved to name the seller, the buyer, 
and the talent employed to introduce the former’s 
wares to the favorable notice of the latter, or, 
in other words, to the general public. It would 
seem that the “ misuse” as well as the use of 
this “ talent” requires our attention, and only by 
applying thought to the matter in a serious study 
can we discover what this misuse is, what are its 
causes and what the results. We may well begin 
this process by looking into the nature, the occupa- 
tion and the ideals of the man who deals in art for 
commercial purposes, and his position as judge of 
both the artist and the mass of men to whom he 
sells. 

Next, an estimate should be made as closely 
as possible of what constitutes the “ public,” and 
the influences that establish a basis for judgment 
of their average intelligence or receptivity and 
appreciation. As a result of this a conclusion may 
be drawn as to what degree of elasticity it is safe 
to allow artistic expression in exploiting wares 
before them, and finally what degree of pressure 
and effort it is wise for the seller of goods to put 
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the business man — the one who buys the artist’s 
work and uses it to exploit his goods. The course 
of his life has, in most cases, been guided by the 
star of “ practical business success.” He has faced 
the world in his youth with this in mind, and, hav- 
ing decided what branch of business to follow, has 
forged ahead. He has spent little time in abstrac- 
tions; he has viewed his fellow men kindly, but 
somewhat more individually than universally. He 
has classified, and defined and arranged, and the 
result is a well-organized business and a beautiful 
commercial product of definite value. His chief 
ideal is finally to continue the perfecting of this, 
and the more and more successful presentation of 
it, that as large a part of the world as possible 
may become his patron. He is a man of general 
interest and kindly feeling. If he happens to be 
young in the field he is likely to be either in an 
experimental attitude toward advertising meth- 
ods or to adopt the plan of copying his contempo- 
raries. The former attitude is desirable, and is 
one which proves advantageous to maintain, to 
some degree, throughout a career. If he is older 
in his work, however, he is sure to have much valu- 
able experience, upon which he continually draws, 
and an intelligent understanding upon a wide 
range of subjects. All this being true, he is never- 
theless inclined, as a rule, to allow himself to 
become encased in a mail of tradition and to form 
rules for himself and others that are harmful in 
their effects upon himself and them. He says: 
“Thus we have done, so we are doing now, and so 
we are inclined to do in the future, because we 
have proved that it works. We trust to our expe- 
rience and we have found what we are satisfied to 
call the level to which the public can arise in appre- 
ciation of our wares. We think it is best, there- 
fore, to take no chances; at least, to be very mod- 
erate in that regard.” 

Right here there is need of a statement of the 


Decorative suggestions by Fred S. Bertsch, Chicago. 


forth in his attempts to raise the present general 
level, keeping in mind financial success, as well as 
the application of more artistic ideals. 
First of all, let us make the acquaintance of 
1-4 


position which the middleman holds to the two 


principal classes with which he deals. He stands 
between the artist and the public to open, expand 
and promote the good of both (and meanwhile his 
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own as a natural reaction) or to choke the avenues 
of progress for each. 

Now, let us ask the public to speak for itself 
and tell us how spontaneous and “ artistic ” a mes- 
sage it is capable of receiving and understanding; 
how high or how low, how elastic or how rigid an 
estimate it justifies at the hand of the advertising 


man. 

In the cities even the most limited and poverty- 
stricken and uncultured are constantly thrown 
into contact with the newspaper, all kinds of pub- 
lic advertising and (obnoxious though it be gen- 
erally considered) the public billboard, as well as 
with various forms of ornament even in the sim- 


plest architecture. As the social level rises the 
people are constantly fed by these sources of edu- 
cation — broadening as they begin to seek, and at 
the top we find unlimited capacity for apprecia- 
tion and interpretation. In the country there is a 
very small percentage of abject poverty, to begin 
with, and as time goes by, the telephone, the inter- 
urban road, the rural delivery and even—2in 
regions not far removed from active towns — the 
electric light have been introduced. There are num- 
berless newspapers, magazines and books scat- 
tered through the country districts, and, aside 
from all these, there is a large movement notice- 
able among men who have held good but limiting 
positions in cities to purchase farms and move to 
the country. So we see a great wave of expansion 
and dissemination of social life, and what the 
result will be can hardly be estimated — should 
not be limited. ‘ 

Now, let us shake hands with the man who 
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Pen-and-ink drawing by Otto E. Hake, Chicago. 












serves the advertising man and the public — the 
commercial artist — and get some personal knowl- 
edge of him. It may be well to leave him before 
we finish our remarks, lest he take exception to 
some of them, but the social kind of meetings is 
the kind that starts us off best if we would begin 
right to understand, not only the man, but his 
work and the reasons for its characteristics and 
tendencies. It is safe to say that no man ever sets 
his face toward an artistic avocation unless he is by 
very nature an enthusiast, a man of some unusual 
degree of idealism, and, more than that, with a 
deep faith in and an interpretive affection for his 
fellowmen. The boy, or indeed the girl (but we 
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starts out to be an artist, starts because he sees a 
grand view ahead, and he expects to cover the 
whole wonderful, glowing area with touches of 
his own hand. 

Nothing is too great or too large, under the 
name of art, for him to believe possible even for 
him; but as he approaches, the beautiful gates 
seem to fall together, and through a mere crack he 
now peers. Instead of the vision, there comes a 
daily round to him, and a limited thing to do. His 
technical education he gains in many ways. He 
studies in the art schools and thus finds instructors 
to tell him how to begin systematic thinking. He 
labors with construction, composition, color, har- 
mony, contrast, and then, having been touched by 
definite ideas, he tramps along the streets and 
looks and looks; he roams the woods and fields — 
and looks. He composes, analyzes, criticizes and 
admires whatever he sees and wherever he goes. 













must speak generically for the sake of ease), who. 
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He must do this, for does he not need to become 
acquainted with the world he is to picture and to 
picture for? He scans his fellowmen and sees in 
their faces, figures and manners beauty — always 
some beauty, and character — always a little, at 
least, of that. Another stage is entered when he 
begins to “ make a living.” It seems now as if the 
gate closes a little more and the vista narrows, and 
he begins to wonder how he can turn from the 
broad view and work practically, closely, literally 
—even, at times, blindly and obediently. He is 
now centered upon how best to furnish a supply to 
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balanced things; all because he is asked to do them 
by word of mouth or by force of other bias of per- 
sonal or public opinion. Nevertheless, through it 
all, he keeps the vision he gained through the wide 
portal standing open before his enthusiastic youth. 
He keeps a faith that the heart of man is there 
“ for a’ that,” and that some key will open the lock 
and conditions dawn that will liberate him. 

Let it be noted that, whatever output of his art 
is seen, the man who stands thus ready to turn his 
hand to utility is the kind of a man just presented ; 
therefore, one to be approached as a sort of reserve 
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pay SC per day for supervision. 
The less supervision the more pay; the 
more supervision the less pay—Yiu Glbertus 





Specimen of lettering and designing by Oswald Cooper and Fred S. Bertsch, Chicago. 


meet a demand. He temporizes with his optimism 
and his faith in a responsive world, but he never 
forsakes them, and in this loyalty is his salvation. 

For the sake of the commercial and because of 
its artistic standards, he trims off; first, a desire 
to do some particular “ large ” thing and does some 
other “ practical” thing. Then he trims off his 
desire to do that other thing ideally — better than 
it has ever been done before. At last he often for- 
sakes the idea of doing it beautifully at all because 
it is “too artistic,” “too much of a good thing,” 
“the public can’t appreciate it,” and so on. So, 
then, he does “ cut-and-dried things” and ugly 
things; impossibly drawn things and crudely col- 
ored things; badly composed things and poorly 


fund which, if drawn upon, will open up, and, if 
rightly used, will rise to whatever expression is 
demanded by the needs of the matter with which 
he has to deal. This almost-history of the start 
and subsequent course of the commercial artist is 
given in detail to convince whoever is interested 
in knowing that it is safe to say that the few little 
scraps of paper which float about the world bear- 
ing his work and name are scarcely adequate for 
an estimate of him—of what he is potentially, can 
be practically or even will be eventually, when dif- 
ferently approached and may be better “ used.” 

Into an old world city, interesting though it be, 
where rules make men rather than men rules, the 
progressive spirit of the “ new world” has gone 
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Decorative panel by Otto E. Hake, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 


and an energetic Chicago man has 
built the largest, the most beautiful 
and the best equipped store in Lon- 
don. The picture he carried with 
him to his task was that of Chicago 
with its magnificent buildings, and of 
New York with its still more lofty 
and towering structures standing, a 
“dim rich city,” at the eastern gate 
of a great country. 

The spirit of this country has rec- 
ognized the principles that make such 
building projects possible, and has 
been willing to trust these principles, 
especially as their reliability is more 
and more effectually demonstrated. 
The good old city of London knows 
these same things, but what shall it 
do with the dear old traditions of 
“the fathers?” They are sacred and, 
above all, safe. To them the people 
cling to the extent that, when the man 
with the unlimited ideals and a broad 
knowledge asks the opportunity to 
apply both, he is required to modify 
to the point of limitation. This 
“largest store,” therefore, stands but 
five stories above the ground. What 
can not go up, however, can go down, 
and so, below ground lie three stories 
more. Contrast this “largest store” 
with like modern business houses in 
Chicago and a forcible illustration is 
given of what can be accomplished 
under limiting rules and traditions, 
and again of what can be done where 
an open thought prevails and the at-. 
mosphere is that of progression. 

If such monuments stand in stone, 
representing the power of fixed ideas, 
or the reverse, to promote or to hin- 
der public and individual good, surely 
it is plain that whatever enters into 
the structure of a business, whether 
in the line of production of wares or 
their exploitation by means of intel- 
ligent artistic representation, and the 
results of both in business success, 
the same laws govern and there will 


be like results. 
(To be continued.) 





HIS STATISTICS. 
At the Boston Immigration Station one 
blank was recently filled out as follows: 
Name —Abraham Cherkowsky. 
Born — Yes. 
Business — Rotten.—Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ADVANCING THE ELECTROTYPING INDUSTRY. 
BY JAMES B. ROGERS, 

EN engaged in a calling requiring 
experience and manipulative skill 
are made secure of their livelihood 
in proportion as their skill and 
experience is difficult to attain. 
The development of a high efficiency 
requires many sacrifices; many ob- 
stacles have to be overcome, and, 

withal, the opportunities for study and research 
are few and _ inade- 
quate in the factory 
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ever, the success of an electrotype foundry depends 
on the amount of work turned out in the best con- 
dition with as little finishing as possible. 

It has been the writer’s rule to have the job 
start right from the molder and come from the 
depositing tank so that the shells will be perfect, 
with an absolutely even deposit and no holes. The 
caster or backer up should be capable of backing a 
shell with little or no shrinks. My policy has been 
to have a plate go to the finisher so he will have 
very little work in straightening. It is a loss to 
the employer to have a finisher spend half an hour 

or more straightening 
a plate. Invariably it 





routine of modern in- 
dustry. By organiza- 
tion employees protect 
themselves as best they 
may against lowering 
the standard of living, 
and seek to protect the 
individual worker 
against submitting to 
the demands of neces- 
sity rather than the 
demands of justice and 
equity. Out of this 
condition unhappily 
the worker’s mind has 
been directed- almost 
exclusively to this 
force as an influence 
to better his condition. 
The conception that by 
pooling their interests 
as workers and by thus 
uniting to make cer- 
tain stipulations to 
protect themselves is 
good, but is also in 
danger of being inter- 
preted to the worker’s 
disadvantage by the 
claim that he pro- 
poses to offer inferior service for a maximum 
price. Modern unionism is a steady uplift to 
improve the service and make the competition one 
of quality. 

' Electrotyping has been held back by many 
restrictions, and it is safe to say that the artificial 
division of labor in the foundry has defeated the 
very end sought by the legislators who have urged 
these cleavages in the operative departments. 

Machines for doing finishing work are in 
operation in some plants. The character of the 
work makes the machines desirable and the 
finisher is notable by his absence. Virtually, how- 
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Superintendent electrotyping department, Calkins Publishing House, 
San Francisco. 


is so battered it makes 
a bad plate, having 
bruised letters (which 
have to be replaced by 
new ones) or holes in 
the shells, making a 
' finished plate look 
scarred up as though 
it had been in a cy- 
clone. : 
On half-tones I wil 
not permit a hammer 
or hurdy-gurdy to be 
used, and limit rubbing 
with a rubber to the 
minimum. A half-tone 
that has “a shrink” 
has to be punched up, 
thereby ruining the 
screen by making it 
print heavy, spoiling 
all the high lights. 
In order to produce 
a perfect plate, I would 
advise care in every 
part of the work done 
in the foundry. There 
, is no excuse to offer 
for defective work, as 
we have, by improve- 
ment in methods, arrived at the top of perfection. 
The writer came to the Pacific coast nearly 
three years ago and was surprised at the small 
quantity of electrotypes used by printers. The 
general run of printers considered it impossible 
to make good plates from original half-tones, but 
I had no difficulty in producing electros from 150- 
line half-tones that printed as well as the origi- 
nals. The colorwork and half-tones in the Sunset 
Magazine, Road of a Thousand Wonders and the 
Overland Trail—the last two in four colors — 
are from electrotyped plates made in the foundry 
of the Calkins Publishing House. 
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This now well-known California house is at the 
corner of Battery and Commercial streets, San 
Francisco, California. It occupies a six-story 
modern structure and annex, specially erected for 
the firm’s business, which uses a floor space of 
one hundred thousand square feet. Besides the 
immense volume of commercial work done in the 
establishment, the force prints, binds and mails 
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binding; mailing, are of course accomplished by 
the most modern processes, the departments being 
under the supervision of the most efficient men in 
their respective lines that can be found. Keeping 
abreast of the times — frequently a little ahead — 
in ideas and the economical production of high- 
grade printing and illustrations are some of the 
essential features which combine to produce the 


ELECTROTYPING DEPARTMENT, CALKINS PUBLISHING HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO. 


the following publications of the Calkins News- 
paper Syndicate: Pandex of the Press, Orchard 
and Farm, Pacific Miner, Wholesalers’ and Retail- 
ers’ Review, Pythian Chronicle, Trade Journal 
and the Commercial Travelers’ Bulletin. These 
publications are also produced by the house for 
their respective publishers: Sunset Magazine, the 
largest monthly on the Pacific coast; Western 
Hotel Reporter, Pacific Coast Merchant, Our 
Navy and Emanu-El. This roster gives some 
idea of the capacity of the plant. Any size maga- 
zine, catalogue or piece of printing from its incep- 
tion to the finished product is done under this roof. 
The designing, engraving, electrotyping, printing, 


“ quality ” grade of work that has caused the rapid 
and substantial growth of the Calkins Publishing 
House during the last few years. 

The writer believes there is a big field for elec- 
trotyping on the Pacific coast, but the printers 
must be educated to a proper appreciation of the 


benefit they will derive from its use. Compared 
with the East, the cost of making electrotypes is 
about fifteen per cent greater, owing to the fact 
that we have to pay a heavy freight on supplies 
such as copper anodes and ozokerite. Iron filings, 
tinfoil and all other supplies can be bought from 
local establishments, but at a higher price than in 
the East. 
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COLOR REGISTER. 


BY W. A. BROWN. 


$Sae—e HE commercial printer is frequently 

Al called on to do a job of colorwork 

in two or more colors, and wishes 

to work two or more plates in a 

form. From the experience and 

observation of the writer, there 

are few pressmen in the so-called 

“black offices”” who know how to 

make up such a form. It is for these that the fol- 

lowing method is suggested, as it will doubtless be 
of service to them: 








Method of making up form for two or more colors. 


In locking up the first color there should be at 
least a pica between the plates, to provide for any 
variation in blocking, as there is sure to be some 
variation unless the plates are blocked to points, 
in which case the form should be made up accord- 
ing to the size of the finished job, the plates being 
blocked to allow at least six points between them, 
placed in the center of each end, and near each 
corner on the sides, the length of spacing to be 
about thirty-six points. 

Lock up the form and try the spaces, making 
sure that they are all tight. Mark the quoins so 
that you can get the same lock-up again. By 
splitting up the spacing into two-point leads, one 


point and one-half point brass spaces, the plate 
can be moved easily in any direction, as your proof 
indicates, by taking out spaces from one side and 
putting in on the other. Care should be taken to 
have the same number of points in the form when 
you are through moving, and the marks on your 
quoins should line up as before, your spacing be 
tight, ete. 

The same procedure will apply to the remain- 
ing colors or embossing dies. 


COLLECTING PRINTERS’ PROOFS. 


In an interesting article by Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., in 
London Opinion, he quotes the following incident as being 
related by David Christie Murray: “ My name-father, 
David Christie, was chief reader at Clowes’ printing-office, 
and, month by month as the proofs of ‘ Our Mutual Friend’ 
were printed, it was his habit to borrow the Dickens manu- 
script and take it home with him for his own delectation 
before it reached the hands of the compositors. In his 
time Christie had been reader’s boy at Ballantyne’s, in 
Edinburgh, and in that capacity he had laid hands with a 
jackdaw’s assiduity on every scrap of literary interest 
which he could secure. He had proof-sheets corrected by 
the hands of every notable man of his time. He had been 
engaged for at least fifty years in making his collection, 
and he kept it all loosely tumbled together in a big chest, 
which, he used to tell me, would become my property on the 
occasion of his death. Among other treasures, I remember 
the first uncorrected proofs of ‘ Marmion,’ and a manu- 
script copy of a play by Sheridan Knowles. When Christie 
died I was in Ireland, and, on my return to London, J 
found that the whole had been sold to a butterman, as 
waste paper, at a farthing a pound.” I wonder if any 
sheets in that collection missed the grease and the crum- 
pling of the purpose for which the butterman bought them? 

But, worse is to come. “ There was one literary relic, 
however, of inestimable value; it consisted of an unpub- 
lished chapter in ‘ Our Mutual Friend,’ in which the Golden 
Dustman was killed by Silas Wegg. Dickens excised this 
chapter, had the type broken up, and all the proofs, with 
the exception of this unique: survival, were destroyed.” 
And that, too, went to the butter-shop. ‘“ Inestimable 
value,” indeed! Collectors would offer £2,000 for that 
chapter to-day. No wonder that David Christie Murray 
went on, “I am not ashamed to confess that when I got 
back to London and learned what had befallen my old 
friend’s collection, I had a bitter cry over it, which lasted 
mé a good two hours.” 


HELPS FOR ELECTROTYPERS. 


The second edition of “ Electrotyping,” by C. S. Par- 
tridge, is now ready. Over two hundred pages of vital 
information for everybody interested in this subject. 
Fully illustrated. Sent by The Inland Printer Company 
for $2. 


PRESSROOM TROUBLES SOLVED. 


“Modern Presswork,” by Fred W. Gage, the latest and 
most complete information on the subject, will solve the 
troubles of the pressroom. Twenty-six chapters of vitally 
interesting text. To be had of The Inland Printer Com- 
pany for $2. 
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STREET SCENE IN BRITTANY. 
From etching by L. O. Griffith, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HE owner of a small plant who has a “show 

window ” usually allows it to be distinguished 
as the least attractive on the street. This is a mis- 
take; a printer’s window, no less than that of a 
storekeeper, is taken as an indication of the qual- 
ity of his wares. An artistically arranged show- 
case or display creates a favorable impression in 
the minds of passersby, which is the first step in 
the making of a customer. 





IN publicity-promoting circles there is a dis- 
cussion as to whether a million dollars could make 
a dent in the business of a certain well-known soap. 
There have been costly attacks on the citadel, 
which have been flat failures, and though the 
exact amount expended has not been made public, 
it was no small sum. That such a question should 
arise among experts is a substantial tribute to the 
value of judicious advertising and good articles. 





THE rising tide of interest in craft affairs is 
demonstrated when two busy Bostonians like 
A. W. Finlay and H. A. Brown travel to Montreal 
for the purpose of shedding light on printing 
costs. That they journey so far, demonstrates the 
evangels are imbued with enthusiasm born of a 
knowledge that they have a message of worth and 
helpfulness. Such displays of earnestness must of 
necessity impress those for whom the message is 
intended, and, as is mete, the missionaries have 
large and intensely interested audiences. 





ORGANIZATION among employers is a subject 
that is attracting attention in an ever-widening 
sphere. In our cost and method department for 
February we reprinted portions of a significant 
speech by President Berry, of the International 
Pressmen’s Union, in which he was reported to 
have made an appeal to employees to “ codperate 
with employers in building up the industry.” In 
this issue we reproduce an editorial from the Typo- 
graphical Journal, “ official paper of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union.” The article is a 
dispassionate review of the situation, as befits the 
Journal, the spokesman of employees who have a 
vital interest in seeing the financial status of the 
trade improved. Naturally, emphasis is placed on 
what the unions have accomplished, to which pos- 
sibly some of our readers may take exception. The 
Journal has a new editor — Mr. Hays — who has 
until recently been one of the field men for the 
union, and in that capacity had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of studying the commercial printing situa- 
tion. In his opinion the remedy is found in a much 
broader form of organization than has prevailed 
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heretofore. Mr. Hays seems to think the situa- 
tion calls for heroic measures, and so counsels a 
combination of all parties in interest. The piece- 
meal organizations have not achieved their main 
ostensible purpose, while organizations on a more 
liberal basis show promise of results, in the Jour- 
nal’s opinion. We commend a perusal of the arti- 
cle to those who are at all concerned about the 
welfare of the trade. 


THE large and expansive ideas of Kaiser 
Wilhelm have a reflection in the shape of an enor- 
mous public debt. German statesmen, in exer- 
cising their ingenuity to find taxable commodities, 
purpose to place imposts on advertisements, and 
in accordance with German methods it is intended 
to do this thoroughly, for no publicity announce- 
ment shall escape, whether it be a flaming three- 
sheet poster or a humble theater ticket, unless it 
be the advertisement of some out-of-work seeking 
a situation. The financiers have calculated to a 
nicety the revenue that will roll in from each class 
of advertising, but are silent as to the effect of 
this taxation on trade. Though advertising is not 
indulged in by Germans to the extent that it is by 
American or British merchants, yet it has played 
no small part in building up commercial Germany, 
and observers are marveling at the threat to give 
it a black eye. 


THE new woman is manifesting herself in a 
way that is pleasing to the “ country editor.” It is 
not unusual to hear of ladies of the younger set in 
“ society circles ” of Cohoconk, or some other such 
place, forming an organization so as to most 
effectively declare that they will not wed one who 
drinks, smokes or chews. A score or so of beauti- 
ful maidens of a Hoosier community have added a 
positive virtue to the usual list of negative quali- 
ties required of otherwise eligible parties. They 
demand that swains who wish to meet them at 
the altar must read the home paper. While man’s 
ordinary vices are considered great evils, these 
ladies assert that failure to take the paper is evi- 
dence of want of intelligence, as well as being 
indicative of stinginess and indifference to the 
need for educational facilities. We wish the new 
society well in its capacity as a circulation agent; 
as to its other purposes — well, we are printers. 





IN the stress to make ends meet or reach the 
goal of our ambition, we are prone to overlook the 
rights and comforts of others or forget our duty 
to society. With the best of intentions we uncon- 
sciously are responsible for injustices, sometimes 
immediately and sometimes remotely chargeable 
It is well for ourselves and for the world 


to us. 
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that our attention be called to such lapses from 
social duty, even if the tone of the monitor be 
harsh and his words severe. President Taft, in an 
address at Philadelphia, maintained his reputa- 
tion for breadth and fair-mindedness when he 
said: ‘“ The mercantile spirit, the effect of luxu- 
rious living, the greed of financial power, the 
inertia produced by present comfort, all have a 
tendency to blind us to the abuses and evils that 
creep into our business, governmental and social 
life, and it needs some great, strong, courageous 
spirit to paint, not in too delicate color and with 
no fear of hurting the people’s feelings, the truth, 
and to stir up the people to demand in tones that 
can not be denied a reform of the abuses.” It will 
be noticed that Mr. Taft does not seek to justify 
or excuse the censor or agitator, but boldly says 
that we need him as a moral and social corrector. 





THE so-called country printer who makes wry 
faces at the sight of work leaving his bailiwick for 
a larger place, should look to himself more and 
denounce his “natural customer” less. He for- 
gets that the improvement in display typography 
as manifested in newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising departments has educated the public taste 
to a better appreciation of quality in the printed 
page. If our disgruntled friend but looks into the 
matter deeply he will be surprised to find that he 
lost many jobs, not on account of price, but because 
the quality of his product was not pleasing. It 
may be some customers will say the local price 
was not as satisfactory as that given by the suc- 
cessful bidder. That may or may not be true; it 
is the kindest and most considerate way of explain- 
ing the situation, for, in the intimate relations 
and intense local patriotism that obtain in small 
places, it is outré to cast reflections on the quality ~ 
of a fellow-citizen’s product. If the printer will 
but persist he will find that unsatisfactory and 
imperfect work has been his undoing. This appe- 
tite for quality in printing is an unmixed good; it 
is even of benefit to those whom it temporarily 
embarrasses. Their troubles are seated in the fact 
that they have not kept pace with the artistic 
growth of their public. If all clamored for the very 
highest grade of typography it would indeed be a 
blue outlook for many offices. At present that is 
not what is demanded. The public is content with 
neat, clean work. This is possible with a small 
outfit of carefully selected letters, fair stock, and 
decent ink. A study of the typography in every- 
day use shows that we are getting away from the 
régime of a multitude of faces, and the most sat- 
isfying results are secured with few faces prop- 
erly arranged and massed. The principles which 
underly correct composition are now taught scien- 




















tifically, and the country printer need not despair. 
If he wants to retain his home work through merit, 
he should read up on these modern methods, so that 
he may direct the production of good work; fail- 
ing that, he should induce his employees to do so. 
With the aid of scientific instruction, country 
printers will be surprised at the effects that can be 
obtained with a limited variety of faces. There 
are few offices but are able to turn out creditable 
work if the material is used to the best advantage. 





THE legal controversy between the pressmen’s 
union and the United Typothetz has been decided 
in favor of the union. This is probably a surprise 
to all those concerned. When Judge Thompson 
handed down his decision refusing to make the 
injunction permanent, we dissented from the line 
of reasoning followed. Not, of course, because it 
may not have been good law; but it was apparent 
that if business had to be transacted in accordance 
with such rulings there would be chaos in the 
industrial world. For the most part jurists and 
attorneys are unpractical men, more concerned — 
in the courtroom at least — with technicalities 
than with vital aspects of the question. Therefore, 
wise men avoid courts. The Typothetz judged by 
the constant drift of court decisions against labor 
organizations, and felt safe in invoking judicial 
protection. The unexpected happened, and it 
found itself the victim of unpractical modes of 
thought that had heretofore been used with so 
much effect against the unions. The courts have 
but slight influence on events in the industrial 
field, as it is difficult for the ordinary lawyer, 
immersed in his books and worshiping precedents, 
to comprehend the giant forces that are cease- 
lessly working, which care naught for technicali- 
ties and joyfully laugh precedent to scorn. The 
national board of arbitration in the newspaper 
side of the craft has refused to allow attorneys 
to appear before it. The reason given was that 
experience with attorneys demonstrated they 
obscured the merits of the contention with incon- 
sequential quibbles. Notwithstanding contrary 
opinion in high quarters, we do not believe indus- 
trialists will receive much valuable help from the 
courts in solving the problems that press for solu- 
tion. 


ALMOST every magazine contains an article 
dealing more or less remotely with some phase of 
the labor question. We are enlightened about 
profit-sharing systems and welfare work day by 
day, but few are the comments on voluntary 
coéperation. This is because American working- 
men have not paid attention to that method of 
self-uplift. Why this is so is an enigma, for in its 
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swaddling-clothes days the modern trade union’s 
expressed aspiration was an industrial system in 
which employer and employee should be coérdi- 


nated in the same person. This idea was des- 
canted on by working-class leaders and papers 
down to the later eighties, when it dropped out of 
sight. Now no publicist advocates it, and the one- 
time codperators regretfully admit that their 
efforts were failures. Department stores and the 
wholesale introduction of machinery in produc- 
tive enterprises have had much to do with the 
retirement of this feature — probably more than 
the incapacity of American workingmen to con- 
duct business successfully, though that is the 
reason popularly assigned. Codperative organiza- 
tions continue to flourish in the printing industry 
of Great Britain. Official reports tell us that these 
printing-trade societies employed 2,213 persons, 
whose earnings were £118,547 for the year. This 
is interesting, but it would be more valuable to 
know if their method of settling the labor prob- 
lem is growing in favor, or is at a standstill. It 
is not sufficient to be told that these societies are 
doing more business than they were a year or a 
decade ago; the true test is whether the increase, 
if any, has been in keeping with the proportional 
expansion of the whole volume of trade. Though 
tangible proof has not come under our eye, we 
have formed the opinion that productive codpera- 
tion is not relatively holding its own, even in the 
land of its greatest apostles and highest develop- 
ment. 





THE agitation against billboards and dodgers 
has some reason for being, it must be admitted. 
These forms of advertising have immense value, 
however, and a rational regulation of the abuses 
that have crept in is desirable, but there is no 
justification for their prohibition, as in Germany. 
With our lax civic methods, the outcry against 
unsightly hoardings and circulars on the streets is 
somewhat amusing, especially when we see it in a 
newspaper that is defending a municipal admin- 
istration for not removing the vilest kind of filth 
from the roadways. The commercial printer is 
interested in this agitation, and if he protests 
against the hue and cry raised he will be accused 
of narrowness and want of public spirit, the stock 
retort of the press. These are the days in which 
business practices and methods bow to the public 
weal. But we should be sure the public is served 


by the elimination of this class of advertising. 
Billboards reach many whose eyes can not be 
attracted otherwise, and their liberal use by large 
advertisers of national scope show they are valu- 
able as supplementing large expenditures in maga- 
As was demonstrated 


zines and daily papers. 
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recently by the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago, to 
place circulars under a ban would deprive many 
merchants of the only feasible means they have of 
reaching their clientéle. A policy that limits their 
opportunities can not be designated as being 
wholly inspired by a regard for the common wel- 
fare. Nor is it; the newspapers and magazines 
are prompted by selfish interests in this particu- 
lar “uplifting” movement. This charge is usu- 
ally either ignored or denied by those concerned, 
but our good Canadian friend, the Printer and 
Publisher, instead of equivocating, appeals to the 
newspaper world to look after its own interests. 
It concludes an article headed “ Eliminate Bill- 
board Advertising” with this candid confession: 
“The newspapers, who are the real losers by this 
form of publicity, should agitate against what 
might be more definitely known as landscape 
advertising, if for nothing else than to get back 
advertisements which have been diverted from 
their legitimate channels. Self-interest primarily 
and the interests of sightseers and traveling peo- 
ple should impel them to this move.” There is no 
doubt our contemporary has exposed the vital spot 
in anti-billboard and circular campaigns, and there 
is no reason why commercial printers should hesi- 
tate to protect their interests, for in doing so 
within bounds they can occupy as high ground as 
those making the attacks. 





IN a review of the first twenty-four weeks of 
the operation of the International Typographical 
Union’s old-age pension law, the Typographical 
Journal presentss some interesting facts. In this 
period of two weeks short of six months 504 mem- 
bers received pensions, though 521 applications 
were approved, forty-four were disapproved and 
one was withdrawn. The local unions which have 
pensioner members embrace about two-thirds of 
the total membership of the international, and the 
pensioners constitute slightly more than one and 
one-half per cent of the members of the local 
unions with which they are connected. The aver- 
age age of applicants for pension is given as 68.5 
years; 59.3 per cent are between sixty and seventy 
years, 35.6 per cent are septuagenarians, and 4.7 
per cent octogenarians, while there is a lone nona- 
genarian. The one woman on the roll hails from 
New England, is sixty-two years of age and has 
been a union member for thirty-two consecutive 
years. These and other figures are not given by 
the officers for the purpose of furnishing interest- 
ing reading, but is incidental to an effort to inform 
the members concerning the financial conditions 
of the pension fund, so that they may reach an 
intelligent conclusion as to the best disposition to 
make of the surplus. As every lover of his kind 
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will be pleased to know, the union made too liberal 
provision for its old members. Speaking in round 
numbers, the receipts on this account are $16,000 
a month, while the expenditures for the same 
period so far total about $7,000. This left a bal- 
ance in the fund on February 20 of $126,000. The 
source of revenue is a tax of one-half of one per 
cent on the earnings of union printers, and one of 
the questions to be decided by them is what shall 
be done with this steadily mounting surplus, as it 
is not in keeping with the past policy of this organ- 
ization to have an enormously large fund on hand 
— the present total balance being less than a quar- 
ter of a million dollars — the decision on this point 
may mark a new departure in methods. They 
may decide to so modify the rules governing eligi- 
bility for pension so as to embrace all deficients, 
and provide that the overplus be used for offensive 
and defensive purposes. It is also possible that 
the avenue for outlay will not be widened mate- 
rially, and the surplus devoted to the establish- 
ment of a fund of a million dollars or so for mili- 
tant purposes, which would meet the approval of 
those members who believe in wielding the big 
stick, as well as peace-lovers who see wisdom in 
the trade-union aphorism, “A large defense fund 
is the best preventive of trouble.” In printing- 
trade organizations a plethora of funds is a rarity, 
and how the happy-go-lucky, generous-hearted 


compositors will deal with the problem can not 
fail to be of interest from the standpoint of the 
mere looker-on as well as that of the sociologist. 





THE uses of an organization are limitless. In 
Chicago recently it acted as an X-ray on the meth- 
ods of a buyer of printing. After bidding on a job 
a member received the following note: “ Refer- 
ring to your quotation on catalogues, we notice — 
that your quotation is a little high and, as we will 
be unable to place the contract before noon on 
Saturday, we thought you might appreciate the 
opportunity to run over your figure again and 
see if you could see wherein you might have over- 
estimated the cost of some of the work and pos- 
sibly submit another figure on the job that might 
run lower than your former quotation. Please 
*phone your reply to this letter, so that we will be 
sure to have it before noon on Saturday.” Men- 
tioning the incident at a quasi-social gathering of 
the association, it was discovered several com- 
petitors had received similar missives. The moral 
is obvious; the next time that customer works the 
game he will have to use his inventive faculties, 
for a moldy form-letter and a simpering type- 
writer may not prove a sufficiently powerful com- 
bination to wheedle the printer out of his just 
dues. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EVOLUTION IN LANGUAGE. 

BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
sw OMETHING like a tour de force is 
"¥)) involved in fitting such a subject as 
the use of capital letters under the 
heading “ Evolution in Language,” 
as the forms of letters are not 
inherent items or constituents of 
language. But our title is used in a 
spirit of comprehensive freedom 
that contemplates much that the letter strictly 
excludes. While letter-forms are not language- 
elements, they are the means of expressing lan- 
guage, and as such come within our purview with 
no need of apology. Evolution is as active in mat- 

ters of form as in those of sense. 

We have little to learn from history that will 
guide us in the use of capitals. Nearly all it has 
for us is the one fact that no system has ever been 
universally accepted, though long ago, for a short 
time, such a practice was almost universal that 
while it lasted everybody was comfortable in con- 
formity to it. But it was not a systematic prac- 
tice, except in one respect. Nearly every noun 
was capitalized, and the few that were not were by 
no means settled; apparently the only semblance 
of rule that was in vogue consisted in allowing 
every one to suit himself, and to be logical or not, 
as he chose. At that time no one troubled himself 
or others with formal criticism. And even now it 
is unfashionable to be very critical in such mat- 
ters. In fact, it is so decidedly unusual for any- 
thing to appear in print about capitals, anywhere 
except in grammar text-books, that the writer was 
almost startled by an editorial article recently pub- 
lished in a New York morning paper under the 
heading “Capital Letters.” The article shows 
how some fallacies have taken root, and says 
things that make it almost worth while to quote it 
entire. Here is some of it: 

“The Saturday Review of last week uttered a 
warning about the insidious influence of capitals 
on the popular mind in political, social, and intel- 
lectual matters. It instances the effect of spelling 
empire with an E. The warning might be called 
somewhat belated, seeing that the steady diminu- 
tion in the use of capitals during the last hundred 
years has been partly due to the recognition of this 
fact by science and democracy. On the other 
hand, it may be called timely, seeing that the less 
frequently capitals are used the greater, of 
course, is their potency. What suggestive 
influence could they exercise in the eighteenth « 
century, when they were attached to all nouns 
alike, as they still are in Germany? , 
Large letters were introduced among the 
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small before punctuation was invented, to mark 
the beginning of sentences. Then was 
discovered the emphasizing and honorific use of 
capitals. Thenceforward their functions were 
manifold, reducible to no single code, and capitals 
were, as a French writer has said, the ‘ despair of 
printers.’ Altogether it is an amusing, 
Shandean sort of subject, and most amusing of all 
are those logical cheeseparers who, overlooking 
the fact that capitalization has become largely a 
question of taste, would establish some hard and 
fast law in the matter. The use of 
them [capitals] is not to be absolutely regulated, 
and each publisher must establish a code for him- 
self. Those who have taste will go right; those 
who have not will err.” 

This indicates a number of questions that 
might lead to interesting knowledge through 
research in finding answers for them; but some of 
them have no absolutely practical bearing, and so 
are not worthy of consideration for our purpose. 
In the first place, is it true that capitals have any 
insidious influence? Such assertion is at least 


open to question, and we may doubt whether spell- 
ing empire with a capital E ever — 

had any effect more than the crea- 

tion of a momentary hitch in a . 

reader’s mind as to its propriety. * 

It seems likely that nearly every- 

body would simply read the word 


for what it means and never 
notice whether it had a small or a 
large initial. 

“Steady diminution in the use 
of capitals during the last hundred 
years” is a specious fallacy. The 
one who wrote it could, by judi- 
cious selection of books as ex- 
emplars, show an excellent basis 
for the assertion, but another 
equally judicious selection could 
be made to disprove the asserted 
diminution. Some people do not 
use sO many capitals as nearly 
everybody did some time ago, and 
some others are not far behind 
the older fashion of frequency, 
though the fact of change in the 
words chosen for capitalizing is 3 
probably provable. 
When we read that 


Pen-and-ink sketch by Otto E. Hake, Chicago. 
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the alleged diminution “has been partly due to the 
recognition of this fact,” do we not wonder what 
fact is meant? The article is quoted in full to this 
point, and no fact has been stated except that a 
paper uttered a warning. Can this warning have 
had an effect extending back through a whole 
century? 

How do we know that infrequency increases 
the potency of capital letters? This question 
involves that of the value of principles, and belit- 
tles that value so much that we can not accept the 
assertion as a matter of course. We shall never 
have any comfort or real reason in practice until 
we have certain principles widely adopted and 
intelligently applied. When the present writer 
found, among rules made by an editor, one that 
prescribed Governor of a State, and another for 
mayor of a city, he awaited a proper opportunity, 
and when that came he showed the editor a sen- 
tence, in strict conformity to the rules, and asked 
if he wished it so. The sentence said that the 
mayor spoke to the Governor, and the editor did 
not wish it to be so; but when the suggestion was 
made that certain principles be adopted and 
adhered to, that editor said it could not be done. 
In one way he was right. Such practice would 
demand departure from commonest usage to a 
considerable extent. But, on the contrary, the 
only office the writer has ever known where every 
man setting type knew just when to use a capital 
was one in which no rules were made, except in 
the chief proofreader’s mind. No man could bring 
this about, and keep it so, without principles firmly 
held and closely applied. 

One other matter mentioned in the article 
quoted is worth a little attention, in its historical 
aspect, although this writing already has more 
appearance of being a specific criticism than it 
was intended to be. We are told that in the eight- 
eenth century all nouns were capitalized, and the 
date of such practice seems to be somewhat too 
late as there given. Such capitalizing was done 
much earlier than the eighteenth century. It was 
probably early in that century when the practice 
began to be modified, and it has left some traces to 
the present time, for even now many words fre- 
quently have capitals without a much more specific 
reason, especially in British print. Evidence for 
an earlier date may be found in the following, from 
a reprint of letters by a daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, who wrote early in the sixteenth century: 

“With a suddain Burste of fond Recollection, 
he hid his Eyes on my Shoulder, and for a Moment 
or soe, cried bitterlie.” ‘‘ Here have they ta’en a 
Fever of some low Sorte in my House of Refuge.” 
“As she is a Girl of few Words, I had best leave 
her alone after a Caress and kind Saying or two.” 


Lindley Murray, the grammarian, wrote 
before the end of the eighteenth century: “ It 
was formerly the custom to begin every noun with 
a capital: but as this practice was troublesome, 
and gave the writing or printing a crowded and 
confused appearance, it has been discontinued.” 
Such changes are not made in a short time. They 
are always gradual and slow. 

Another noteworthy fact is shown in the 
following quotation, borrowed from Wilson’s 
“ Treatise on Punctuation,” Clarendon’s “ History 
of the Rebellion” being the original source: “Thus 
Fell the greatest Subject in power, and little infe- 
rior to any in Fortune that was at that time in 
any of the three Kingdoms; Who could well 
remember the time when he led those People who 
then pursued him to his Grave.”” Mr. Wilson says, 
just before quoting this: “It was formerly the 
custom to use capitals with greater frequency and 
less discrimination than it is at the present day; 
almost every noun, nay, in some cases almost every 
word of the slightest importance, having had its 
initial thus distinguished.” Probably this comes 
nearer to the truth than the unqualified statement 
that every noun had a capital, and it is most likely 
that one condition prevailed in those old times that 
is very common now, that, namely, of lack of real 
system. 

We are told by the newspaper that every pub- 
lisher must make his own code, and the assertion 
follows a reference to the “ cheeseparers ” who 
would establish some hard and fast law. No code 
can be made by any one without establishing laws, 
at least for the one set of people whose practice is 
to be governed by the code. The writer believes 
that something may be done that will be found 


helpful, without any intention of trying to dictate — 


or make laws; but it seems apparent that con- 
structive work in the matter must be preceded by 
destructive criticism. What has been said is but a 
beginning of such criticism, which may well be 
extended and enforced by specific citation, espe- 
cially as showing some differences of opinion that 
may be irreconcilable. 


ALL LIKE HOGS. 


When one hog gets an ear of corn every other hog will 
trot along behind and squeal and beg and is ready for a 
bite, but just let the hog get his head fast in the crack of 
a fence and every son of a sow will jump on and help tear 
him to pieces. Just so it is with men. As long as a man is 
prosperous and has money he can’t keep his friends off 
with a baseball bat. The moment he is unfortunate and 
his wealth is gone he is not only snubbed by his former 
friends but they begin to do all harm possible. When a 
man starts down grade the world steps to one side and 
greases the track.— Leland (Ill.) Times. 
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Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
PHOTOGRAVURE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 
NO. V.— BY CHARLES E. DAWSON.* 
THE PRESSROOM. 

=“HE pressroom, Fig. 6, is provided 
)} with five presses, a screw-press 
and drying cupboard for the dry- 
ing boards, also a sink and damp- 
ing bench. If large numbers are 
run off, more printing accommoda- 
tion will be called for. I have 
shown two 24-inch, two 30-inch 
and one large press. These occupy one-half the 
room, so if a duplicate plant were installed and the 
paper department sent to another room, the print- 
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the press and stacks the prints, returning the plate 
to the printer, who devotes himself solely to filling 
and wiping. By these means the output of a 
printer may be more than doubled, as he does not 
lose time by constantly walking around his press. 
He should be able to make a thousand prints a day 
from an easy plate, say 6 by 9. 


APPARATUS — THE CAMERA. 


Having discussed the arrangement of the 
rooms, we will now take a look at the apparatus 
for each department. First, the camera. If a 
square one is used, eighteen inches is a good size. 
There is no particular advantage to be gained by 
using a square camera, unless direct photography 
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Fig. 6.— Pressroom, showing copperplate presses with cross-trees and rotary mangle action. 


ing equipment would then be equal to the plate- 
making capacity of the establishment. 

The presses shown are operated by hand. If 
power presses were installed, the output would be 
considerably increased. Such presses could be 
driven from one overhead shaft, running along 
the center of the room. Where a very large num- 
ber of prints are called for, it pays to have dupli- 
cate plates made. With this arrangement, two 
printers can use one press, or one printer may 
work two plates. A helper places the plates on 
the press, lays the paper, runs the plate through 


* All rights reserved. 


is contemplated, as an upright subject can just as 
well be copied horizontally in the camera. There 
is no need for such elaborate cameras as are used 
in relief copying, but the body should probably be 
a solid, sliding wooden one, as the bellows type, 
being always extended, collects dust and dirt and 
soon falls into ruin. 

The dark-slide arrangement should allow for 
a good system of drainage and for plenty of room 
for blotting-paper pads to absorb the silver solu- 
tion which drains from the plate. From time to 
time the slide should be revarnished with shellac 
varnish, as the silver quickly rots the wood if 
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allowed to soak into it. As stated before, it is 
economy to have a separate slide for the dry- 
plate work. For the lens, any of the standard 
makes are alike suitable, but be sure that it will 
cover the largest plate into the corners without 
undue stopping down; also do not fail to have 
iris diaphragms fitted. 


THE COPY EASEL. 


The copy easel should have a fixed shelf and a 
backboard to which copy can be attached with 


the board. This will enable the operator to center 
his copy immediately. 


TRANSPARENCY FRONT. 


If the camera is fitted with a transparency 
front, all that is needed further is an inclined 
board on which white paper can be placed to 
reflect light through the negative, but if the cam- 
era has no such attachment, a separate box with 
adapters must be provided to take the different 
sizes of negatives. It need not be of very heavy 


OLD MUNICH. 
From etching by Gustave W. Baumann, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 


push pins. The copying frame should be of 
dimensions large enough to take the largest copies 
likely to be called for, and it should be made 
lighter than those used for printing. If the shelf 
is arranged at the right height, the placing of the 
copy in the center of the frame will center it in 
the camera at once. Have the backboard of a 
dull black, so as not to reflect light. Mark two 
diagonal lines on it in white, so that the inter- 
section of them will indicate the exact center of 


construction, but it should be large enough to 
take the largest negative of which the camera is 
capable, and its center should correspond exactly 
with the center of the camera. The adapters 
should be of the style in which each size fits into 
the rebate of the next largest, but care should be 
taken to hold them securely with good spring but- 
tons, as I have known instances when failure of 
the buttons has caused disaster. The inside of 
the box should be painted dull black to prevent 
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reflection and it should also have guides similar 
to those on the camera, so that it may be slidden 
along the trestle to and from the camera, in order 
to obtain any reduction or enlargement required. 
When exposures are being made, a black cloth 
should be placed over the camera and the trans- 
parency box, to prevent the entrance of light at 
the sides; it is also desirable that the camera 
should be provided with vignetting apparatus for 
both black and white effects. 


DARKROOM FITTINGS. 


As regards the darkroom, there is nothing of 
especial note, except that, as it is to be used for 
both wet and dry plate work, the chemicals must 
be kept carefully separated. It is a good plan to 
keep the respective sets on individual shelves in 
bottles of different colors, so that they may be 
sorted into their places without trouble. It is 
best to use a flat bath for the silver, as it can be 
more readily kept in condition. As there will not 
be a heavy drain on it, the small amount of solu- 
tion will not become surcharged with spirit. 
When the bath is not in use, keep it covered. The 
best kind of cover for this purpose is made by 
having a wooden frame somewhat deeper than the 
bath, so that when it rests on the bench the top 
edge will be some half inch above the top of the 
bath. Cover this with a double thickness of 


twilled calico lining which will keep out the dust 


and at the same time allow the spirit to pass away. 
Every night pass the solution through a filter into 
a stock bottle, and frequently sun it to throw down 
any matter which may be held in suspension. Do 
not use too strong a bath, as dense negatives are 
not called for, but keep it as free as possible from 
pinholes and specks. For the same reason, do not 
have the collodion too highly iodized. If the 
iodizer is supplied separately, put about two- 
thirds of it in the collodion. This will tend to pro- 
duce less dense work, while still retaining all 
detail; also, when making up the iron developer, 
do not put the full amount of acetic acid in it. 


ETCHING AND WORKING ROOM FITTINGS. 


The apparatus called for in the etching and 
working room requires careful selection. Have 
proper racks for negatives and transparencies in 
all places where they will be used when work in 
connection with them is being executed, and when 
they are done with, store them away, by number, 
so that they may be easily traced. For cutting up 
the tissue, use a sheet of process zinc and a steel 
ruler. A small leather-cutting knife is the best 
tool for cutting. Have pieces of plate-glass of 
different sizes on which to dry the tissue and keep 
the sensitizing solution in a wide-necked bottle; 
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the smaller pieces of tissue may be sensitized in a 
porcelain dish, but the larger sizes will need a zinc 
tray. This tray will also be used when laying 
down the printed tissue onto the copper. 

For cutting up the copper a treadle squaring 
shear, such as is used by zinc etchers, is best, or a 
treadle saw bench may be used, fitted with saw 
suitable for cutting metal. It is also possible to 
do the work with a diamond-pointed chisel and 
hammer, having the sheet of copper on a flat 
bench with a good stop against which to rest the 
sheet while in operation. To cut copper by this 
method, a grooved cut is made across the sheet 
with the hammer and chisel. It may then be read- 
ily broken along the line of the groove. The shear, 
however, is best for this purpose and it does the 
subsequent trimming so well that it is a very good 


investment. (To be continued.) 





ECLIPSE OF AN OLD FRIEND. 


The Scottish Typographical Circular has ceased to 
exist, its place being taken by the Scottish Typographical 
Journal. For fifty years the Circular had an honored 
place in typographical journalism. The organ of and pub- 
lished by the Edinburgh branch of what we would call the 
Scottish union, its attitude has been reasonable and its tone 
dignified. This was especially true while it was under the 
editorial management of M. S. Williamson, a self-educated 
savant, who, orphaned, left school at the age of ten, yet is 
recognized in scholarly Edinburgh as a student in archeol- 
ogy, architectural history, historic decoration and art. A 
friend of technical education, he has lectured on art as 
applied to printing, holds the government art teacher’s 
certificate, and was at one time art teacher in a training 
college. For ten years — three of which as president — he 
served the cause of education through the Edinburgh Typo- 
graphia. In his desire for well-rounded development, he 
became a skilful amateur gardener, a good photographer, 
has a penchant for versification and has kept a close eye on 
the politics of his native land, being among the pioneers — 
if not the first person—to advocate the revision of the 
patent laws which are now causing so much concern. He 
has also been an advocate of amendments to the copyright 
laws, which are said to be within reasonable distance of 
adoption. 

The Scottish Typographical Association wanted to have 
a paper all its own, and so the Circular was handed over to 
it. The new publication is called the Scottish Typo- 
graphical Journal and is as to form and matter much like 
the Circular. Assisted by an advisory committee, W. A. 
Buchner has editorial charge. His first issue contains a 
sketch of his predecessor, from which is gleaned the infor- 
mation given here. The wider field of the publication 
makes it more than ever a welcome visitor to expatriated 
Scots who are still interested and want to keep acquainted 
with the “ land of the leal.” 





HELPS TO HOLD CUSTOMERS. 


Bill-head designs in colors, and with tint-black effects, 
are features of “Specimens of Bill-heads No. 2.” An 
attractive booklet with cover in two colors. Sent for a 
quarter by The Inland Printer Company. 
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HISTORY OF PAPER. 


NO. VIII.— BY LILIAN I. HARRIS. 


ture of clay and glue so as to fill the 
porous surface of the fabric and 
give it a smooth, finished effect. The 
body-paper or raw stock comes to 
the coating mill before it is calen- 
dered in rolls of four, five, six or 
eight hundred pounds, numerous mills in this 
country confining their work to the process of 
coating the raw stock, which is purchased from 
various sources, while other manufacturers make 
their own paper and coat it themselves. 

Enameled stock is used very largely for books 
and fine job-printing. Good impressions of half- 
tone engravings and photogravures can be made 
on this paper, as the surface permits the repro- 
duction of the most delicate lines. Indeed, the 
development of the different engraving processes 
is largely responsible for the degree of perfection 
to which the manufacture of enameled paper has 
been brought. So much attention has been given 
to the production of this paper that the process has 
been made simple and rapid. In the early days of 
the industry the clay solution was 
mixed without much regard to the 
kind or degree of fineness of the clay. 
It was applied with a brush to one 
side of the raw stock, which was then 
dried, and the operation repeated on 
the other side of the paper, if desired. 
Coated papers for printing fine wood- 
euts or half-tone engravings were 
first used in the United States when 
the system of printing with hard- 
packed cylinders on the printing- 
press came into general use, and they 
have made possible a marked im- 
provement in the printing art. 

The clay used for enameling 
varies a great deal in nature as well 
as degree of fineness to which it has 
been reduced. The variety now 
largely in use is pure white China 
clay, or kaolin, which comes from 
the vicinity of Cornwall, in England. 
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mixture varies according to the weight of the 
stock and of the finished paper, the most expensive 
paper being that which is most heavily coated. 

The rolls are conveyed on trucks from the 
paper-machine to the coating-room, where they are 
fed in a continuous web to the vat containing the 
clay mixture. The modern coating machine con- 
sists essentially of four parts, which are illustrated 
in the engraving herewith: The vat containing 
the enamel solution which is being filled from the 
barrel standing at the rear of the machine; the 
rollers which regulate the distribution of the coat- 
ing substance on the paper; the upper and lower 
sets of brushes, the upper one prominently shown 
in front of the vat keeping the coating even, and 
the automatic carrier which conveys the coated 
paper to the drying-room. 

The operation of coating is very simple. The 
roll of paper is placed in front of the vat contain- 
ing the solution, and the end secured. The web 
passes through the mixture steadily by the aid of 
a wooden roller suspended in the vat, and by which 
the paper is immersed uniformly. After passing 
through the liquid, the web reaches two rollers 
arranged one above the other, by the united action 
of which all excess of the coating is removed and 
the proper quantity regulated. When it reaches 








The room in which the clay solution 
is prepared contains an apparently 
disordered heap of pails, barrels, 
dippers, scales and other utensils. On account of 
the mixing and splashing of clay and hot water, 
the operatives are dressed in overalls and flannel 
shirts, the arms being bare to the shoulder. Pure 
spring water is used, and the consistency of the 


Mixing-room, where the enamel solution for coating paper is prepared. 


the brushes, which are composed of three grades 
of fine hair, ranging from the finest to the coarsest, 
the lumps or any undissolved particles in the mix- 
ture are removed, and an even fineness prevails. 
When the web reaches the extreme end of the coat- 
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ing machine, it is taken up by automatic carriers 
consisting of numerous wooden bars supported on 
moving racks which are themselves supported on 
endless chains moving slowly forward on either 





while two hundred and fifty pounds of cardboard 
stock will use about twenty gallons. If color is 
desired in the enamel, it is incorporated in the 
solution while being mixed. 


FINISHING COATED PAPER. 


The best grade of coated paper, in 
which a very fine, smooth surface is 
wanted, is coated with a solution of 
clay, glue and resin, after which it 
is calendered by passing the web 
through alternate steel and paper 
rollers revolving at a high rate of 
speed, the beautiful polish character- 
istic of this kind of paper being 
effected by a nice adjustment of the 
rollers. The highest gloss is given by 
placing the rollers close together, thus 
increasing the pressure. It is a com- 
mon procedure to run the paper 
through the calenders three and four 
times for the purpose of obtaining the 
desired finish. 

After the paper has been calen- 





Coating machine, where the paper is automatically covered with an even 


coating of enamel solution. 


dered it is cut into suitable sizes. 
The cutting machine is constructed so 
that three or even four rolls can pass 


side of the machine, just clearing the margin of through it at one time, and yet the sheets from 


the coated web. As the paper moves forward and 
is taken up by one of these bars, the fabric falls 
in long loops. These great festoons 
of paper follow upon the carriers at 
regular intervals, and pass down the 
avenues of the drying-room, which is 
kept at a temperature of 130° F. 
The festoons are sufficiently far apart 
to prevent contact, and the enamel is 
therefore not marred. As the first 
big loop of paper reaches the end of 
the drying-room, the web is fastened 
to a roller and rewound. 

If the paper is to be enameled on 
both sides, the roll must be carried 
back and the operation repeated. 
Some grades of enameled paper re- 
quire what is termed a “ double coat,” 
in which both sides must be coated 
and recoated. This necessitates the 
paper passing through the enamel 
solution four times. A patented ma- 
chine has been in use which coats 
both sides of the paper at once, but 
the papermakers say that it has not 
been found suitable for the best grade of enamel 
work, and is used for the cheaper kind only. Five 
hundred pounds or twenty reams of book-paper 
will consume forty-five gallons of coating solution, 





each roll are conveyed to separate piles, and there 
is no danger of mixing the different grades of 
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Festoons of paper passing into the drying-room, after having been coated with 


enamel solution. 


stock. The sheets are then inspected, and on 
account of blemishes twenty per cent of the 
product is allowed for waste. Packing for the 
market finishes the operation. 





GLAZED PAPER. 


This is commonly used for covering fine paper 
boxes, etc., and is one of the popular and useful known. 
kinds of coated paper. The paper is coated as 


before described, the coloring matter 
— if any—being mixed in the clay 
bath, and for the purpose of securing 
a very high luster beeswax is added. 
The glazing is accomplished by two 
distinct operations, known as 
friction-glazing and flint-glazing. 
The former is effected by a friction- 
calendering machine having a roll of 
compressed cotton and one of chilled 
iron. The cotton roll revolves at a 
much lower speed than the metal one, 
and the friction which is produced 
imparts a very high gloss to the 
paper. 

The flint-glazing process is much 
slower and more expensive. A flint 
stone is fitted into a groove in a 
burnishing machine, and travels back 
and forth across the sheet of paper 
which is fed into it, thus giving a 
very high and enduring finish, but 
this method has the disadvantage of 


leaving indistinct lines upon the surface of the 


paper, which are readily detected. 


Paper for lithographic purposes is usually 
coated on one side only, and the clay is prepared 
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MARBLING PAPER. 

The origin of marbling paper has never been 
It seems to be one of those arts which 
never had a real beginning. The marbled papers 








Pasting machines used in making Bristol and other boards. 


The barrel of paste stands at 


the left of the operative, who is adjusting the paste fountain. 


of old Dutch patterns were imported into this 
country from Holland centuries ago. To avoid the 
payment of heavy duty, many tricks were intro- 





Cutting the finished web into sheets. Some of these machines cut four rolls of paper at 
once, the cut sheets from each roll being automatically separated. 


especially for that purpose, otherwise the paper 
would be likely to stretch or shrink, and prevent 
accurate registering on the moist lithographic 


stone. 





duced to defeat the customs. The sheets were used 


to wrap around packages of toys, and 
in this way they passed in free. 
They were then ironed out smoothly, 
pressed under a weight, and sold to 
bookbinders at a high figure. These 
papers had a softness and brilliancy 
of color disclosing a degree of skill in’ 
their manufacture that was far supe- 
rior to our own at the present time. 

The marbled paper commonly 
used by bookbinders is easily made. 
A gelatin or “size” bath is prepared, 
on the top of which are sprinkled the 
colors desired to be used on the paper. 
A sheet of paper is carefully laid on 
the fluid, and immediately removed. 
The colors will then be fixed on the 
paper, while the gelatinous fluid 
taken up by it runs off. A comb is then 
passed through the so-called “ color- 
carpet,” and the waves of color will 
divide without blending. The more 


colors that are scattered into the size bath, the 
more striking the effect on the paper. The ma- 
nipulation of the large comb is the secret of the 
marbling art, and a deft workman can copy almost 
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any pattern, and design original effects of much 
beauty. The designs most commonly used are 
known as the “fan,” “peacock feather’ — used 
largely in business books—‘“ cloud marble,” 
“veined marble,” “Turkish marble,” fine-comb 
designs and fine veined marble effects on a painted 
ground. 

In making the “ fire ” or “cloud-marble ” effect 
on the edges of a book, the volume, without the 
cover, is first placed in a clamp and the edges are 
scraped and wiped off with water, then coated 
with paste, after which red and blue coloring mat- 
ter is applied with the finger so as to represent 
clouds, or the edges of the book may be dipped 
into a bath similar to that employed in the sheet- 
marbling process. 


BRISTOL BOARD. 


Among the most important lines in the paper 
industry is the manufacture of boards — card- 
board, pressboard, bookbinders’ board, etc. Bris- 
tol board is made of as many thicknesses of coated 
paper pasted’ together as the “ply” requires. 
These vary from two-ply to sixteen-ply. The rolls 
of paper ranging from the very narrow ones to 
those nearly forty-six inches wide, are adjusted to 
the pasting-machine. The paste is fed auto- 
matically from a large trough in the top of the 
pasting-machine down between rolls over which 
the paper passes. The paper reappears in the 
form of two-ply board, and is wound around a 
cylinder at the front of the paster. If four-ply 
board is wanted, the two two-ply rolls are again 
put in the machine and the performance repeated. 
The rolls are nicely adjusted, so that the correct 
amount of pressure is sustained for every thick- 
ness of board desired, up to eight-ply. 

The rolls of board are now removed, thor- 
oughly dried, cut into sheets and taken to the plate- 
finishing machine, where they are put between 
zinc plates of the same size, and subjected to a 
pressure of forty to sixty tons. When quite dry 
the boards are finished as desired, some being 
glazed, after which they are inspected and packed 
in boxes of one hundred sheets each for shipment. 

The board stock used for boxes, book-covers, 
etc., is made from sulphite-pulp of the coarse fiber. 
This pulp is mixed with coarse paper in the beat- 
ers, where it receives the regulation eight hours’ 
constant action that these machines afford. It is 
then passed through long conveyors where the 
fibers are shortened, and enters the paper-machine 
without being subjected to the bleaching, screen- 
ing, washing or refining processes. It is the 
coarsest stock made. It comes from the paper- 
machine in rolls in the same way as ordinary 
paper, but it passes over thirty-three steam rolls 


‘four years’ engagement at 
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in order to dry out the thick stock. The two-faced 
boards which are made up into boxes commonly 
used for the packing of merchandise are made by 
pasting two thicknesses of board together, one of 
which has been colored while in the beater. This 
board is so dirty, thick and coarse that binders 
and printers do not cut it with an ordinary paper- 
cutting machine when it can be avoided, but use 
instead a special rotary cutter or bench shears for 


the purpose. 
(To be continued.) 


HUNTING JOBS IN ENGLAND. 


With the efforts of the unemployed journeyman to 
obtain an outlet for his skill we can have nothing but sym- 
pathy. It is a dreary job, calling at place after place 
to receive with wearisome and disheartening reiteration 
the same negative answer, “No assistance required ”; 
worsened by the feeling of doubt as to the accuracy of the 
information dispensed by a more or less amiable time- 
keeper. Occasionally, however, he dodges the janitor, and, 
after climbing to the top or descending to the bottom of the 
house, receives a more or less civil reply to his question, 
“Ts any assistance required?” In the effort to break away 
from the hackneyed phrase and common sort of applica- 
tion some rather amusing episodes at times are presented. 
A little while ago a card was left, on the front of which was 
printed in the position of the name on a visiting card the 
words in Old English type “J. Wanta Job,” and on the 
back the real name, address, etc., of the distributor. 
Another gentleman, in his desire to avoid the commonplace, 
put his head round the corner of the overseer’s door and 
blurted forth in stentorian tones, “ Do I stand an earthly? ” 
He didn’t. A persistent applicant by letter-card always 
used the same peremptory formula, “ Be good enough to 
inform me when you will have a vacancy.” Perhaps the 
most novel application recently received was the following, 
names, etc., being, of course, suppressed: “ Dear Sir, — 
If, through an accession of work, or any unforeseen circum- 
stance, you want aid in department, kindly mail 
me a p.c. to that effect, as I am unemployed, after a nearly 
I am an aggressive 
Christian worker, and, unfortunately, live, intense Chris- 
tians are at a discount in this materialistic age, the inevit- 
able result being that I (as forecasted by the Founder of 
the Faith) found myself in opposition to quite a number 
of God-forgetters and tepid Christians, and my downfall 
was assured. Still, I am trusting in the ‘ Providence that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we may,’ and hitherto 
I have found Him faithful.” — Circular of Printers’ Man- 
agers’ and Overseers’ Association. 





HOW TO TELL A GOOD JOB WHEN YOU SEE IT. 


What is meant by a good job or a poor one? There 
is but one sure standard and that is whether or not it con- 
forms to the fundamental principles of design and color 
harmony. These principles are definitely set forth, with 
numerous illustrative examples, in “ Design and Color in 
Printing,” by F. J. Trezise, instructor in the Inland Printer 
Technical School and the I. T. U. Course in Printing. A 
book of eighty-eight pages, reprinted from THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and bound in heavy paper cover. Price, $1. For 
sale by The Inland Printer Company. 
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THE RELAXATION HABIT. 


BY ZENO W. PUTNAM. 


OST men have some hobby, whether 
conscious of it or not. There is one 
that all men ought to have, that 
many do not —the relaxation habit. 

The man who shuts his business 
doors behind him and forgets his 
office when he closes the safe may 
not have quite so many of to-mor- 

row’s problems figured out in the course of the 
time he is supposed to be resting as the one who 
takes his ledgers and accounts to bed with him. 
He will be a better citizen, however, and will do 
his duty better in the home — will know more of 
the life that means something. The chances are, 
too, he will be ahead, in the end, in the matter of 
money-making. 

Not many men can stand the strain of per- 
petual motion, in mind or body, indefinitely, and, 
to those who try, there quickly comes a time of 
complete collapse, or else the habit of dilly-dally- 
ing, so fatal to both rest and work, will creep into 
the recreation and the working hours. The most 


consistently strenuous worker in his vocation is 
usually the man who has some avocation into 
which he pours his whole life after work is done, 
who puts the most whole-hearted vim into his 


domestic life, his recreation, his rest. 

The man who never relaxes enough to really 
enter into the spirit of his own home life ought 
not to have a home, and in reality he usually has a 
mighty poor imitation of one. Home requires a 
giving up of self, in part, in its creation, and he 
has no time for that. His wife and children, there- 
fore, must fester in an unhealthy atmosphere of 
restraint or else seek the companionship that is 
their right among other people who have time to 
be alive. 

There is little to be gained in straining every 
nerve to the breaking-down point in the one con- 
stant rush for business. Sooner or later there will 
come a stopping point. Occasionally a crisis, a 
rush of orders, a shortage of help, demands it for 
a little time. It is the man who has such perfect 
control over himself that he can assume or lay 
aside his business garments at will who is best 
equipped to turn his concentrated energy upon 
such a crisis. 

The business man should no more think of 
going into the bosom of his family laden with the 
taints of business worry than of going to the 
dinner table with his hands smeared with cheap 
poster ink, or reeking with the fumes of gasoline. 
It isn’t fair to his family, who are entitled to a 
healthier atmosphere. It isn’t fair to himself, who 
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is entitled to the respect and comradeship of his 
children. What young person, what person of any 
age, for that matter, if alive, cares to converse 
with a man whose attention is still lingering 
between the pages of his ledger and whose feeble 
efforts at conversation leak out of the odd corners 
of his heart too close for even the fumes of print- 
er’s ink to penetrate? 

A business man may have the language of the 
pressroom or the copy-writer’s desk by heart; if 
he has not taken time to learn the language of the 
heart, of life, he has not lived. If he is not able to 
forget the troubles of the composing-room during 
the few hours set aside for rest he has not rested. 
If he finds no time to give his undivided attention 
to his wife and children he has not done his duty 
as a husband and father. 

Let us forget the pressroom for a while each 
day, and lose every memory of its scents and 
noises. After all, there are other successes besides 
business triumphs which must be encompassed 
before success in life has been attained. Brush up 
again, as you once had to, Mr. Business Man, when 
you went to court that “dearest girl on earth”; 
sing with her, talk with her, take her to the 
theater, and give her a chance to show her daugh- 
ters that she knows enough about the manage- 
ment of lovers to give them advice regarding 
theirs. It will increase her influence over them. 
Let the boys see that the “old man” is not too old 
to live and love and be a man with the most up-to- 
date of them. Don’t let them get the idea that you 
are a back number, out of harmony with youth 
and life; if they have that idea already, take it out 
of them and increase their respect for your opin- 
ion, your advice, accordingly. 

If you really are a back number, if long disuse 
of the social functions has incapacitated you for 
cutting away from the slavery of business worry, 
take on some avocation that will require your 
whole attention, until you break the old chains. 
Get a motor boat that will take you to the bottom 
if you forget to attend to it; an auto that will 
ditch you in an instant if you let your thoughts go 
wool-gathering over distant ledger accounts or 
poster combinations; a horse that would as soon 
break your neck as not if you do not pay atten- 
tion. It will pay youin the end. You will get new 
pleasures out of life and put new vigor into your 
business, and you will come back to the office at the 
opening of each new business day actually rested, 
and prepared to grapple like an athlete with every 
difficulty which may spring up. 





NOT A CHIP. 
“ That boy of mine is just like his.dad.” 
“Yes —he’s a claw of the old lobster.” — Cleveland 
Leader. 
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Written for Tun INLAND PRINTER. 
THE TARIFF AND THE TRADE. 
BY WILLIAM FORSYTHE. 

T this writing it is impossible to 
form any idea of how the tariff bill 
will read when it goes to President 
Taft for his signature. The Payne 
measure has to run the gauntlet in 
the House, after which it will go to 
the Senate, which, it is conceded, 
will emasculate any act sent it by 

the popular House. As the Senate usually has its 
way in such matters, the Payne Bill is not of much 
importance, except as it indicates that the party 
managers are opposed to any very violent changes 
in the schedules. The synopsis of the changes sent 
out from Washington does not show that the 
printing-trade memorialists made much impres- 
sion on Mr. Payne’s committee, the exception 
being the lithographers and the newspaper pub- 
lishers acting in codperation with the unions. The 
items in which the graphic arts people are more 
or less interested, as reported out of committee, 
are as follows: 


Article. Proposed 


Present 
Tariff. i 


ariff. 
8c a Ib. 
20c a Ib. 
20c a Ib. 
. 20 % ad val. 
¥, to 1\%¢c Ib. 
%oc a Ib. 
%oe a Ib. 
35 % ad val. 
$1.32 gal. and 
35 % ad val. 
retained 
2c a Ib. 


Lithographic prints 

Cardboard 

Lithographic cigar labels 

Plain paper envelopes 

Wood-pulp 

Print-paper (value 2%c Ib)... .1%4 
Print-paper (value 2%c Ib)....%oc a Ib. 
Varnishes 25 % ad val. 
Spirit varnish 25 % ad val. 


Lead, dross bullion, base bullion.15 % ad val. 
Zine sheets 
Linotypes and typesetting ma- 
30 % adval. 45 % ad val. 
. 45 % ad val. 
2c a Ib. 
Threads, not finer than five lea 
(%c instead of %c advance 
with each lea over five) 
Woolen rags, flocks 


18c a bb. 
10c a tb. 


Of these the wood-pulp and print-paper items 


will attract the most attention. The publishers 
will be keen to prevent any serious amendment to 
the committee’s report. That body practically 
accepted the findings of Mr. Mann’s select com- 
mittee that investigated the papermaking industry 
last year. The American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation prepared a reply to that report and issued 
it shortly before the schedules were made public. 
From the protectionist standpoint this document 
is a strong one. It claims that there is no evidence 
that a majority of the publishers favor a removal 
of the duty from paper and pulp. If they did they 
would have told the committee so when it asked 


the question; that “all the publishers who have 
been conspicuous in suggesting and urging this 
legislation are owners of Democratic papers, whose 
principles and beliefs coincide with their desires 
in this matter.”” The manufacturers are repre- 
sented as being “aghast at the danger of ruin 
which confronts them.” They also feel that the 
proposed change in the tariff is handing over the 
industry to the Canadians, who want it, and are 
encouraged, by governmental action and other- 
wise, to look on American news-print papermak- 
ing with covetous eyes. The manufacturers agree 
with Mr. Mann’s committee in one thing — “ that 
it is extremely desirable to secure some part of 
our supply of pulp-wood from Canada.” But they 
wholly disagree with the committee’s method of 
insuring that supply. The papermakers say they 
“do not believe Canadians generally would adopt 
the extreme measure against us of prohibiting the 
export of pulp-wood.” But should Canada do so, 
the manufacturers are in favor of retaliation, and 
ask “ why in equity should we not forbid her from 
getting from us raw cotton or coal on which her 
manufacturers so largely depend? Why should 
we open our market to her paper when she has a 
duty substantially equal to our own against our 
paper? This naive suggestion that Uncle Sam 
place a boycott on one of his best customers to 
benefit the papermen is preceded by a caustic com- 
ment on the demands of the publishers. If their 
demands are crystallized into law it will. show 
“the press is a privileged class, which is to be 
encouraged at the sacrifice of any and all inter- 
ests.” They believe, however, the press would 
repudiate being placed in that light. 





GOTHAM’S PRICE FOR SUCCESS TOO HIGH. 


In a lecture before the students of Cornell College at 
Ithaca, New York, recently, Casper Whitney, formerly 
editor of Outing and a well-known writer, advised young 
men and women to keep away from New York. Among 
other things, Mr. Whitney said, in part: 

“New York is decidedly a good place to keep away 
from. I do not know why so, but there is not the same good 
fellowship there among literary men, artists, singers or 
business men as is seen in the great cities of Europe. 
There is, rather, the most intense jealousy, and this is due 
perhaps to the fierce competition there. In New York, if 
anywhere on the globe, Mammon has his worshipers, and 
there money counts more than it ought. A large percen- 
tage of those in the struggle for supremacy lose out and 
are unheard of. The few who reach the top too often allow 
the laurels of success to weigh heavily on their brows and 
their heads become turned. I have noticed that effect on 
some splendid college men who went to the metropolis good 
fellows, only to be completely spoiled by the recognition 
they finally received. Success is what ambitious men strive 
after, I admit, but it ought not to be purchased at the price 
of healthy sentiment and tenderness of heart.” — Editor 
and Publisher. 
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HALF-TONE INTAGLIO AND RELIEF EFFECT PLATES 
FROM TYPE FORMS. 


BY JOHN L. GRABE. 


HE pursuit after startling effects in printed 
matter has considerably abated in recent 
years and the tendency is toward those of a 
simpler and more dignified character, but an 
unusual piece of printing, bearing the stamp 
of real artistic merit, can not but attract and 
hold the attention of any one familiar with 

modern printing methods. More especially is this true 

when the work before one shows on its face the process by 
which the final result has been attained. 

Probably in no class of printing is greater effort 
expended in the search after striking and artistic designs 
than those for booklet and catalogue covers. Selection can 
be made from hundreds of different style cover-papers, to 
say nothing of the suggestions offered by engraving houses. 

A booklet recently came into the hands of the writer 
which suggested an idea which may be of value to many 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. The cover of this book- 
let was a half-tone reproduction of a design burnt in 
leather. Printed in brown ink upon buff paper, the work 
was striking and unusual. The design, while highly artis- 
tic, and, no doubt, costly, could be duplicated by a good 
printer with type, rule and ornaments. By simply taking 
a heavy impression upon leatherette of a color considerably 
lighter than the ink used, your copy is ready for the half- 
tone engraver. A heavy impression is necessary to give 
the sunken appearance to the work, and the effect can be 
heightened by smutting the job judiciously and producing 
a scorched appearance. Of course, the engraving should 
be large enough to run off the trimmed work, and —if a 
booklet catalogue — should appear on back and front of 
cover. 

Another artistic design, appropriate for various classes 
of work, is the half-tone representation of the architectural 
sculptors’ or clay modelers’ art. The recent popularity of 
these designs in nearly every line of printing is too well 
known to be dilated upon. A close observer must have 
noticed, however, that in few cases has the lettering in 
these productions in any way approached foundry type in 
beauty of design, in most cases a neatly composed type-page 
being far more artistic and attractive than the printed 
impression of it. 

There are two ways of making “ relief copy” for the 
half-tone engraver from type-forms. The first and sim- 
plest of these is to make a very deep counter, as for 
embossing, on a job press. By dampening a sheet of heavy 
bond paper and feeding it to the job in hand a very good 
relief copy can be made, though in reverse form. This, 
however, rather enhances the value of the copy to the 
engraver, as it obviates the necessity of “ stripping” the 
negative after printing, which, interpreted for the benefit 
of the uninitated, means to remove the developed film from 
the glass-plate and turn it over, in order that the printing- 
plate will come out in reverse. 

The other, and more desirable method — although 
requiring more time and labor —consists of making a 
matrix in plaster of Paris of the type-form. Electrotype 
bearers are required for this method and should be a half 
inch higher than the type in the form. The form is locked 
in the chase and the prepared plaster poured over the form 
to the height of bearers. After the plaster sets, or becomes 
hard, the quoins are released slightly and the plaster matrix 
lifted carefully off. The matrix is then placed face upward 





and the face shaved or scraped off until it presents a smooth 
surface and even depth with respect to the type. The entire 
surface is now treated to a thin coat of shellac, and when 
this is dry, the matrix (face upward) is surrounded by 
wooden furniture after the manner used in foundry forms. 

This furniture should be at least eight ems wide and laid 
on its side, so that the final or engraver’s copy be of a good 
thickness. The furniture can be secured in place with 
twine, after the manner of tying up type-pages. Plaster 
is now poured into the matrix, and, after hardening, the 
casts can be readily separated, as the shellac prevents 
adhesion. 

The relief cast, after being secured to a wooden base by 
cleats tacked at the sides and top and bottom, is now ready 
for the engraver — unless it is to be colored — which is 
advisable, as the best results are obtained from terra-cotta 
colored casts. It should be borne in mind that large, heavy- 
faced type and ornaments produce the best plates, and the 
less reading matter used the better. 
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An attractive cover-page arrangement, by H. M. Ives & Sons, 
Topeka, Kansas. 





NEW IDEAS IN CARDS AND TICKETS. 

The discriminating printer in search of ideas will find 
just what he desires in the third booklet of business card 
and ticket examples. A variety — forty-five designs — 
printed in one and two colors on embossed panels. Send 25 
cents to The Inland Printer Company for “Cards and 
Tickets No. 3.” 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 











SUGGESTION FOR TYPEFOUNDERS. 


To the Editor: PittspurG, Pa., March 6, 1909. 
For twenty-four years I have been wondering why 
some things are permitted in the printing business, and 
now must speak out. I would like very much to know why 
some typefoundries do not make the nicks on type be of 
some use? They could be utilized to save much eye-strain 
for the printer. They could be made practical and very 
helpful to the printer in helping him to readily distinguish 
similar characters, such as cap I’s, I’s and figure 1’s. If 
the typefounder would realize the necessity and advantage 
such an arrangement would be to the printer he would 
readily do this. These little helps would often save time 
and expense in the printing-office, and enable us to avoid 
many vexatious errors and the marring of our work by 
the use of a wrong character or a wrong-font character. 
These nicks could be so arranged that it would not be neces- 
sary to resort to our magnifying glass to determine the 
difference. Utility and a regard for that nicety of things 
(which is valued too little in most cases) should prompt 
the typefounder in affording the printer this assistance. 
G. W. A. 





THE END OF THE PRINTERS’ PRICE MOVEMENT 
IN NEW YORK. 


To the Editor: NEw York, N. Y., March 10, 1909. 
Since several weeks I intended to give you a truthful 
account of the outcome of the great New York printers’ 
movement toward the betterment of prices. But I could 
not make up my mind how I should treat the methods by 
which the Committee of Fifteen proposed to discharge its 
functions for the common good. Now, I decided on a can- 
did review of their scheme, and then again, I laid their 
proposition aside, deeming them beyond the sphere of intel- 
ligent criticism. Now, their project appeared to me like a 
theme for a poem in satirical vein; then again, I was in 
doubt whether my perspective faculty was unsound, or that 
of the Select Fifteen was sorely possessed by some uncon- 
trollable force. So I said nothing about what seemed to be 
a preconcerted attempt to galvanize the forgotten Board of 
Trade. An initiation fee of $300; annual dues from $60 up, 
according to a member’s pay-roll, which would make mine 
$600; complete surrender of the liberty to contract for 
more than $50 worth of printed matter; the exercise of 
this most sacred of a business man’s functions by a bureau 
of hired accountants; the legislative and administrative 
power to be wielded by seventy-five per cent of the general 
meetings; the judicial power, strong enough to pronounce 
the economic death penalty, to be held by the full member- 
ship. But, be it understood, this body is to vote according 
to the individual member’s dues. Hence, I would have ten 
votes while my neighbor could put in only one. And such 
a body was to be prosecutor, judge and jury, all in one, 
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over a poor printer caught in the act of exercising his nat- 
ural right of putting in his own figures when pressed to do 
so by need or circumstances. 

By this time, however, the clouds have passed away 
that darkened my mind when I heard the unheard-of propo- 
sition which made me doubt of myself and my craft. So, 
I can again handle the pen, and shall do so until death takes 
it from my hand. Because there is hope for our trade, the 
fifteen draftsmen of this wanton scheme for the abolition 
of the printer’s poverty called a meeting of their con- 
stituency on January 25. About one hundred and fifty 
printers appeared, but most of them disappeared before the 
reading of the report was finished. Then the trade was 
invited to sign the roll of membership, but up to February 
15 only about twelve names were obtained. So, it seems 
that the rank and file of the printing trade will rather bear 
the woes of their inherited competitive business system 
than strip themselves of the privilege of making contracts. 
The fraternity of which I am proud to be a member will 
sooner put its trust in the individual’s common sense than 
place its fate into the hands of a few large printers and a 
bureau of irresponsible accountants appointed by them. 
Thank God, with men willing to withstand the temptations 
of trustism, the printing trade is not yet lost! 

When the Old Witch of Printerdom screeched against 
the hurly-burly of competition, where “fair is foul and 
foul is fair,” then the young siren, sitting on the rock of 
labor, grew jealous and intoned a monotonous recitative 
on this perplexing theme to allure the printermen into her 
parlor on Fifth avenue. In plain words, the success of the 
Typothetz in bringing about a real mass-meeting of print- 
ers was the signal for the League to try and outdo her 
older sister. Quite reasonably, it was hoped that the 
younger one would draw more admirers than the elder, 
with scars and crows’ feet in her face. One thousand print- 
ers were invited, but only about sixty responded on Febru- 
ary 5. These curious people apparently thought that the 
League would, perhaps, present something new and origi- 
nal in the way of trade organization. But no, they found a 
commonplace exhortation club, appealing in all keys to the 
printermen, then and there to make a vow, with one mighty 
pull, exactly at 8:30 a.M., on February 10, to raise all 
prices of printed matter. This solemn engagement to adopt 
a new course of life at the given moment was supposed to 
do the whole trick; provided, however, that a five-line 
agate advertisement in the dailies was previously published 
in order to inform the “ buyers of printing” of what was 
going to happen on that day. Thereafter, a celebrated 
cost-system was to be installed, which would act as an 
automatic regulator of every discrepancy between the 
printers’ ins and outs. Should any customer grumble, then 
stiffen your back, draw up your eyebrows, and pronounce 
with a sonorous voice: “Cost system!” and at once he 
will smile sardonically. 

Although a member, I did not go to the League price- 
raising meeting. Partly because it is against my nature to 
follow any bellwether, especially when he tries to jump 
from out of the frying-pan into the fire. But mostly so, 
because my League friends had thrown me into one of 
those awful distractions common to persons who do their 
own thinking. They published the dictum: “ Every sane 
printer is interested ” in these propositions. Feeling myself 
wholly disinterested in cost systems and exhortation clubs, 
I felt as if I were one of the insane printers. So, I 
remained at home, fearing that unconsciously I might cre- 
ate a disturbance in the League of the sane. 

However, speaking from the exhorter’s point of view, 
the affair went wrong without me. The League’s coquetry 
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with the Board of Trade at the meeting of February 5, was 
answered by a universal headshake of the whole craft. Of 
course, thereupon the schemers poured a flood of anathe- 
mas over the heads of the stay-at-home printers. In truth, 
the entire craft was publicly denounced as “the worst 
bunch of business men in the United States.” Strange, I 
always thought that printers must be exceedingly fine 
economists, as they know how to make both ends meet under 
very bad trade conditions and still preserve the highest 
standard of their art. 

Even in the regular February meeting of the League, the 
executive committee officially laid the bans of this club on 
the heads of the stay-at-home members. Pronouncing his 
strongest words of censure, Chairman Maune’s Napoleon 
III. visage rested on me.: The glowing spark from his 
veiled eyes ignited my soul, and I jumped up to defend the 
thousand stay-at-home printers before the bar of the ten 
omnipresents. But silence and coldness reigned and, alas, 
I fell again into one of my unhappy distractions, which 
made me feel like a fool among wise men. So I cut short 
my speech. The’ secretary was then instructed to ignore 
my remarks, and for this reason I ask you, dear editor, to 
print what I desired to say in favor of those good men who 
will not follow the capers of some well-meaning enthusi- 
asts who have nothing but zfs under their feet. 

Let me use the pronoun we, because I feel myself as one 
with those colleagues who plod and work day and night 
while an army of suave salesmen invades their territory 
and disturbs their peace with their patrons— all in the 
name of business liberty. At times we have been exhorted 
by societies of leading printers to let them or their boards 
of trade do the contract-making of our business for us. 
However, we do not want to strip ourselves of the privilege 
of American business men to judge and speak and act for 
ourselves. Because we deem our business a vocation in the 
old religious sense: an honorable and God-given office to 
perform during time of our life certain duties for society, 
under obligation toward our fellow-beings, our craft, and 
ourselves. We know full well that some printers in every 
community forget, or even trample upon, the obligations 
under which they are permitted to work for their own inter- 
est. Our good country has granted freedom of contract to 
all men, so that all might have equal chances to develop 
their talents. However, some printers can not bear this 
absolute liberty. They abuse it, and by dint of immoral 
competition they drag the whole craft into the mire and 
make our days heavy with cares and our nights restless 
with fears. 

The way to stop the few who knowingly transgress the 
moral and customary limits of competition is not to deprive 
the whole business community of their ennobling function 
of making contracts as faithful as they know how. God 
and organized society do not condemn mankind because 
some are criminals and unfit to be free among free men. 
The Creator has delegated to men the power to stop trans- 
gressors. Why have all generations of older nations than 
ours set their foot upon monopolies? Why has our own 
people solemnly declared that trustism shall not have its 
way? It is because trustism makes business men forget 
their obligations toward God and society and degrades 
craftsmen to the rank of contemptible graftsmen. What, 
then, shall be said of the persistent efforts of some promi- 
nent printers to build a trust of the whole craft without 
the cement which Rockefeller and other fellows dig out of 
the nether. regions for their monopolies? Why, the trust 
or board of trade without power to fix the prices for the 
whole combination is but a schoolboy’s caricature on a 
silicate slate. 


The proper way to stop immoral competition in the 
printing trade is to declare the law where a man’s liberty 
should begin and end. “ Take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of yours becomes a stumbling block to them that 
are weak.” (1 Cor. viii, 9.) Our people, too long optimis- 
tically confiding in each other, are beginning to learn that 
our business liberty is turning into business licentiousness. 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft gave expression of this 
widespread sentiment, which at present moves even some 
cold hearts under judicial black gowns. 

Let the whole craft — not only those of the front rank, 
but all who earn their living in its pursuit — declare the 
forgotten duties of the printermen, high and low, toward 
themselves, their craft, and society. We feel sure that the 
rank and file will know how to enforce this, their self- 
imposed law of liberty. And, also, that society will approve 
such common action as will elevate each member of this 
useful vocation. But, “ Let all things be done decently and 
in order” (1 Cor. xiv, 40), as is right for a people that 
knows neither lords nor aristocrats, and holds that economic 
rank or wealth have no preference over the weakest mem- 
bers doing their duty as good as they know and can. 

For this the thousands of stay-at-home printers are 
ripe, and they patiently wait for the fulfilment of their 
hopes. But, mind ye, there is no printer so naive that he 
could not distinguish the Typothete or League buncombe in 
vogue from sober and honest speech. 

The harvest is ripe — where are the laborers? So asks 
day by day OLD NIck. 


REVIVAL OF THE BAXTERTYPE. 


To the Editor: LoNDON, March 15, 1909. 

The letter by Robert E. LeBlond in the February INLAND 
PRINTER, following the article by Charles E. Dawson, 
makes interesting reading about an old-time process, a 
process unequaled by modern methods in the color-printing 
world. Were it not that I am in position to put right 
many mistaken notions about Baxter color-printing and 
have the knowledge exactly how these prints were pro- 
duced, I should hesitate to controvert some of the state- 
ments made by Mr. LeBlond. I know Mr. LeBlond writes 
of “his recollections,’ which have to travel back nearly 
forty-five years, when he was fourteen years old. He also 
acknowledges he neither worked in the Baxter color depart- 
ment, nor were other than the workers allowed in that 
room. I, therefore, judge that he speaks from impressions, 
rather than from actual knowledge. 

I had the pleasure last year to deliver a lecture upon 
Baxter color-prints and how they were produced. I gave 
a full account of the process, besides details of the life of 
George Baxter. At the same time, I spoke of the produc- 
tion of LeBlond as equaling some of the best produced by 
George Baxter or any licensee. It was acknowledged that 
the Baxter color-prints of J. M. Kronheim & Co., exhibited 
by me at the time, were some of the finest ever printed, 
besides which, J. M. Kronheim & Co. probably produced 
more Baxter color-prints than George Baxter and all the 
other licensees put together, for they issued over four thou- 
sand different subjects, whereas George Baxter did not 
produce many more than three hundred and fifty. 

It has constantly been stated in various journals that 
Baxter color-printing is a lost art. To prove the fallacy of 
this, Messrs. J. M. Kronheim & Co. issued as their calen- 
dars for 1909, two Baxter color-prints, printed from their 
original blocks used in 1868, but printed in 1908. These 
calendars have created great interest in the process and 
have certainly proven that J. M. Kronheim & Co. still retain 
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the skill they possessed over sixty years ago as fine-art 
color-printers. They were established in 1846 and about 
this date became licensees of George Baxter, some time 
before LeBlond started to use the process; in fact, LeBlond 
was little thought of as a Baxter color-printer until 1860, 
when George Baxter retired from business. Until very 
lately, we had in our employ men who had also worked for 
George Baxter and LeBlond and some of these printers are 
still living in London. 

It was a common experience in those days, as it is at the 
present time, for men to leave one firm and seek work in a 
rival establishment, so by an exchange of workmen we 
were as conversant with the details of working in competi- 
tive establishments as they were with our methods. There 
is no shadow of doubt about our knowing the exact meth- 
ods of producing Baxter color-printing which were fol- 
lowed out by all who produced this class of work, and our 
calendars for 1909 prove this fact. 

In printing Baxter color-prints, after the impressions 
are taken from the steel plates, they are dried, then pricked 
by hand through register dots printed in the magazine 
from the steel plate. The impressions are then systemat- 
ically damped and stacked, weights being placed on top of 
the stacks to keep the sheets flat and the moisture even, 
while damp cloths are hung around the stacks of work to 
prevent the edges becoming dry, and, at the close of each 
day, the edges are sprayed with water to insure an even 
dampness. Before the first color is printed upon the steel- 
plate impressions, the sheets have to be measured to see 
that they are of the same size. The short ones are further 
damped and in extreme cases, rolled, while those that are 
too long are slightly dried. All these sheets are kept at an 
even moisture until the last color is printed. It is impos- 
sible to produce Baxter color-prints on dry stock, as Mr. 
LeBlond states. 

You will readily understand how important it was to 
use metal tympans while working with damp sheets, hence 
the necessity for using zinc or suitable sheets of metal for 
tympans and not calico, as stated by Mr. LeBlond. 

It is certainly a pity Mr. LeBlond never saw any of 
George Baxter’s own productions, some of which have 
never been excelled and probably never equaled. I imagine 
Mr. LeBlond went to America with his father in 1856, 
otherwise I should have thought he would have seen some 
of George Baxter’s prints when, in 1867, after his death, a 
good many of the plates and blocks used by George Baxter 
‘were sold to LeBlond. The year 1868 was the heyday for 
Baxter color-prints. J. M. Kronheim & Co. were pro- 
‘ducing biblical plates at the rate of one hundred thousand 
per month and employed day and night shifts upon the 
-work. They had over sixty presses going, besides nearly 
as many copper-plate presses. We still retain in our 
employ men who have been with us over sixty years and 
-who are engaged upon Baxter color-prints. 

In removing from our old premises in Shoe Lane to our 
enlarged works at Tottenham Hale, London, N. E., we 
came across a few copies of one of our finest Baxter color- 
prints, entitled “The Village Schoolmaster.” These are 
being readily bought for $5.50 each. The size of the sub- 
ject is 111% by 14% inches and was, when produced by us 
in 1853, retailed for $1.35. 

There are several very fine collections of Baxter color- 
prints in Great Britain, probably the one in possession of 
Mr. C. T. Courtney Lewis, author of “ George Baxter, His 
Life and Work,” being the finest in the world, although my 
own collection of over three thousand different subjects is 
most extensive. J. M. Kronheim, after making his for- 
tune, retired from business, but about the year 1865, he 
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went to America and, with his son, established himself as 
a printer, but, leaving his son in that business, he returned 
to England and rejoined the firm of J. M. Kronheim & Co. 
His death took place in 1896. Possibly some of your read- 
ers may be able to give information whether the son still 
carries on the business, in New York, I think. 

FRED W. SEELEY. 





WHAT A WORKING PRINTER CAN DO. 


To the Editor: CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., March 26, 1909. 

Some months ago I criticized one of your correspon- 
dents who complained about workmen not getting a chance 
in the cities to become superintendents of city printing- 
plants. I then advised city workmen to go out to the 
smaller cities and towns and establish their own offices 
there, and to this purpose I said the supply houses would 
render very efficient aid. 

As an example of what can be done, I would point to the 
following. The photograph I send you is a picture of the 
building now occupied and owned by Naeter Brothers. 
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Building owned by Naeter Brothers, proprietors of the Cape Girardeau (Mo.) 
Republican. 


Less than five years ago three men, Harry, Fred and George 
Naeter, went to Cape Girardeau, Missouri, and bought out 
the Republican. When they arrived they had between 
them $650 all told. To-day these men own the building 
pictured herewith, and their plant, paper and business 
could not be bought for less than $40,000, and it is worth 
$50,000. 

Before going to Cape Girardeau, Fred Naeter was a 
printer on the St. Louis Star, George Naeter was a printer 
on the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and Harry Naeter was a 
member of the city press in Chicago. These men have 
done good printing in their job plant, and their work has 
attracted attention throughout all southeastern Missouri. 
Their paper, the Republican, has been conducted with the 
purpose of helping the people. 

These men now stand as leaders in public thought and 
in useful industry. What they have done can and will be 
done again in many places, and, in my opinion, these results 
can be obtained best by the city printer who works as a 
tradesman. All one needs is a desire to do good work at 
profitable prices, an inherent determination to attend to 
business, and to live a respectable life. These character- 
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istics, combined with fair judgment and a generous equip- 

ment of common, old-fashioned Christian faith, can redeem 

many a workman to independence and comfort for life. 
ARTHUR WILSON. 





AGAINST HIGHER TARIFF ON POST-CARDS. 


To the Editor: St. Louris, Mo., March 12, 1909. 

It appears some manufacturers of post-cards have been 
agitating for an increase in the duty on post-cards, and 
have presented arguments, etc., to the tariff committee at 
Washington to this end. Now, their efforts recall to one’s 
mind the dog in the manger. Ostensibly, they want the 
increased duty to enable our card manufacturers to obtain 
higher prices for their goods and provide work for high- 
priced operatives at this sort of production. But would 
this be the result? It would not —and don’t forget it — 
because the public is very fickle in the souvenir post-card 
vogue, and these selfish would-be excluders of the foreign 
artists’ productions would quickly find that there would be 
no market if they attempted to make Americans pay higher 
prices than now obtain for post-cards. The prices, heaven 
knows, are plenty high enough now. Raise them, and you 
will note how speedily folks who have short communica- 
tions to send will revert to the postals which the Postoffice 
Department supplies. Unless you want to kill the fad you 
had better leave the subject of duty on them alone. Don’t 
act the dog; let the ox have his feed — even though it be 
not of the sort a dog might wish for. In other words, live 
and let live. 

Reports from Europe indicate that there is a heavy 
decline in the sale of post-cards — quite likely a sign of 
the passing of the vogue, or it may be an ebb due to the 
fickleness of those who follow fashion. This in itself should 
be a warning to our envious agitators who would snatch 
away a crust from less well-positioned fellow mortals. 
Should you win in your fight for higher duties, how would 
you, on turning about, enjoy the view of a vanishing 
market? ABOU-BEN-ADHEM. 





THE ARCHBISHOP ON THE BOX. 


It was a former Archbishop of York—Doctor Thomson 
—who appeared once in the réle of coachman. He had 
attended an evening party and, on leaving the house, dis- 
covered that his coachman was drunk. There appeared 
nothing for it but to drive home himself, and the Arch- 
bishop, after placing the smiling but unconscious coach- 
man inside the carriage, mounted the box and took the 
reins. The monotony of the homeward journey was broken 
by a wheel of the carriage coming into violent collision 
with a stone just outside the entrance to Bishopsthrope. 
The lodgekeeper, unable to recognize the approaching 
figure in the darkness, called out cheerily, “ Hello, Bill, 
drunk again! — and blowed if you ain’t got the old cock’s 
hat on! ” 

“Tt’s the old cock himself,” gravely responded His 
Grace.—Argonaut. 





NO NEED TO HESITATE ABOUT “STYLE.” 


A new book of ideas for the progressive printer — 
“Covers and Title-pages.” This is an attractive portfolio 
of thirty-five designs for covers and title-pages, printed in 
various colors and on various stocks. Gathered in a port- 
folio cover and easily accessible. The Inland Printer Com- 
pany will send it for 75 cents. 


Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WHE London Society of Compositors, after 
taking a ballot of the members, has forwarded 
the following demands to the secretary of the 
Master Printers’ Association: “That the 
hours of night ‘ships’ be limited to eleven 
hours a night for case hands, with a maximum 
of sixty hours a week, and to ten hours a 
night for operators, with a maximum of fifty-six hours a 
week. The number of nights to be limited to five per week. 
. . That the extra rate for overtime be increased to 
12 cents for the first three hours and to 18 cents for the 
remaining five hours, at whatever time worked.” A 
lengthy correspondence ensued on the subject, and an 
informal conference elicited the statement that the pro- 
posed overtime rate was intended to be prohibitory and to 
force employers to employ more hands in place of working 
overtime. It has been pointed out by the Masters’ Associa- 
tion that past efforts in this direction have accentuated 
unemployment, and to this the men have replied that they 
press for the new rules with the object of decreasing 
unemployment, as they say the extra rates would induce 
employers to take on extra hands for night work instead 
of paying the regular hands overtime. The matter rests 
here at the time of writing, and no settlement is in view. 

OBJECTIONS have been raised by the London Society of 
Compositors to one of the technical schools of the London 
County Council, as they say that the result will be the 
raising of a class of nonapprenticed lads, to the detriment 
of the trade. To the objections lodged the school com- 
mittee has replied that the object of the teaching was to 
stimulate an interest in spelling, punctuation and composi- 
tion in boys who are backward and not interested in 
academic subjects, and that two hours a week for a year 
or two devoted to typesetting and distributing and proof- 
reading will not make a boy a printer or an improver, and 
the lads will, therefore, still require apprenticeship. The 
committee says that the London Society of Compositors’ 
arguments “are not weighty enough to prevent the com- 
mittee from proceeding with the experiment.” 

THE London proofreaders, or, as they prefer to be 
called, the “ correctors of the press,” have been agitating: 
for a forty-eight hour week, with a minimum wage of 
$11.50, but owing to the varying conditions in different 
offices this has been modified to $10.75 for those offices 
working forty-eight hours or less, $11 for those working 
forty-nine and one-half hours, with the addition of 25 
cents an hour to the weekly wage of those readers who 
work more than those hours. Another important claim 
advanced is that compositors put to read shall at once be 
paid as readers, and when it was urged by the employers 
that, owing to their want of skill, they should be paid as 
probationers, at 50 cents per week less than the readers’ 
rate, for a period of six months, it was suggested that this 
could only be conceded if probationers were restricted in 
number, only one being allowed at a time in any office, 
however large. A number of overtime regulations are 
also under consideration, and the following rules have been 
drafted for acceptance by the employers: “No reader 





shall work more than forty-eight hours’ overtime in any 
calendar month, nor more than sixteen hours in any one 
week. A reader working overtime must be absent from the 
office eight hours before resuming work. A reader must 
not work more than one day and a night consecutively in 
a week; working till past twelve to be considered a night 

















for the purposes of this rule. A reader who has worked 
all night till 8 A.M. must discontinue work, except on Sat- 
urday morning, when, after an hour for breakfast, he may 
continue till 1 P.M., the overtime rate being continuous 
from 7 o’clock on Friday evening. Weekly overtime to be 
reckoned from Monday morning till Sunday night. Over- 
time to begin not later than 7 p.m. Time before the usual 
starting time of the reading department to be paid as over- 
time. No reader to take first-proof reading home.” The 
London Readers’ Society is a fairly strong body, and it is 
likely that their demands, with perhaps slight modifica- 
tions, may be granted. 


THE negotiations that have been pending for some time 
between the Edinburgh master printers and their employ- 
ees have resulted in a reduction of the working hours from 
fifty-two and one-half to fifty per week, the alteration to 
go into effect in May next. The masters have also agreed 
to an increase of 1 cent per hour in the time rate of com- 
positors. The demands of the men’s federation have all 
been conceded, except that the scale for piecework has not 
been advanced. The masters have expressed the hope that 
a similar step will be taken by the several competing 
centers in England, so as to put them on an equal footing 
with the Edinburgh hands in the matter of time and wages. 


It is becoming quite the rule for all printing establish- 
ments of any size to have a number of their men drilled as 
firemen, and to have installations of fire hose and ready 
filled water-buckets in the various departments. Some of 
these private fire brigades have attained a high degree of 
efficiency, and the fire call is often given from the office to 
test their reliability and smartness. In a fire the other 
day in a building which adjoins one of these printing- 
houses, the printer-firemen turned out and had the fire well 
under control before the city fire brigade arrived, and at 
various times serious outbreaks have been prevented by 
their services. I have not seen this feature of fire brigades 
in printing-offices alluded to in the trade papers on your 
side, and if they have not been instituted yet it might be 
well to take a leaf out of the British printers’ book. 


THE London printer is a man who devotes much atten- 
tion to the institution and up-keep of charitable associa- 
tions that are calculated to ameliorate the hardships of his 
more unfortunate brethren. Thus, we have almshouses 
for the aged printer, pensions, convalescent homes and 
other institutions, and now, the latest development is the 
Printers’ General Medical Aid and Sanatoria Association, 
which is established for the purpose of enabling medical 
advice, hospital treatment and sanatorium advantages to 
be had when required by its members. A considerable 
number of offices subscribe toward the support of this 
association, and it is doing a large amount of good work 
in an unostentatious way. 


CONSIDERABLE interest is being manifested here just 
now in the new Albert color-process, which is in use on the 
continent successfully, and several photoengraving firms 
have sent delegates to Munich to investigate the process 
at Doctor Albert’s works. The method consists in making 
three or four ordinary negatives, without the interposition 
of the half-tone ruled screen, there being therefore no dot 
effect in the negatives. The plates are prepared by the col- 
lodion-emulsion process, and dyes are introduced into the 
emulsion to make it color-sensitive, so that when exposed 
on a painting or other colored object, the requisite color 
selection is obtained without the use of the usual three- 
color filters or screen. These negatives are successively 
put into a special printing-frame, which has a ruled half- 
tone screen fixed in front of and in contact with the nega- 
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Behind the negative, and in contact with the film, is 
placed a zinc-plate, which is first coated with a soluble 


tive. 


varnish and then with bichromated glue. A powerful arc 
light is placed at some distance from the printing-frame, 
and a rotary motion in a vertical plane is given to the 
latter by means of suitable mechanism. The rays of light 
passing through the half-tone screen break up the lights 
and shades of the negative into half-tone dots on the sensi- 
tized zinc-plate, so that the effect is practically the same 
as if a half-tone negative had been printed direct on to the 
zine-plate. The sensitized zinc-plate is developed by wash- 
ing with water until the half-tone dots are isolated and the 
soluble varnish is exposed in the spaces between them. 
The plate is then put into a bath of spirit, which dissolves 
the varnish between the dots, and then the fish-glue image 
is washed away, leaving the dots of the final image in var- 
nish. It is claimed that by proceeding in this way very 
little, if any, fine etching is required, and thus one of the 
most time-consuming operations of the three-color process 
is saved. If it should result that there is the saving of 
time claimed, the process may ultimately cheapen three- 
color. 


THE paper used for the printing of about seventy thou- 
sand calendars was the subject of a case in the law courts 
the other day, when a firm of printers in Leeds brought an 
action against a Liverpool house for payment of a bill of 
$7,000, the defense being that the calendars were sent out 
in an incomplete or damaged condition. It was stated in 
court that when the contract was made the very best paper 
was selected and the defendants naturally expected a good 
job, and evidence was called to show that instead of being 
folded they could have been rolled perfectly well and per- 
fectly safe. Expert witnesses were also called, whose 
evidence was to the effect that the paper used for the 
almanacs in question should not have been folded at all. 
No matter how carefully it might be bent when sent 
through the post, there was bound to be breakage in the 
surface of the paper, which would deteriorate the value of 
the calendar. The jury found for the plaintiffs and judg- 
ment was entered accordingly. — 


THERE is an association in Manchester known as the 
Manchester Jobbing Printers’ Guild. It is an organization 
that is attached to the Typographical Society (the trade 
union of compositors for the provinces), and is intended 
for the improvement of the workers and to encourage each 
man to do the best he can to raise himself in the art of the 
display printer. The ideal to be aimed at by the members 
has been put as “the duty of every man to try and make 
his own work the best in his shop, his own shop the best in 
the town, his own town the best in the country, and his 
own country the best in the world.” The guild held an 
interesting exhibition in Manchester the other day, with 
which the masters codperated, and there was a good dis- 
play made of posters, three-color work, catalogues and 
general commercial printing. Several of the large Man- 
chester firms also sent special exhibits of their work, and 
prizes were awarded for the best examples of printing. 
This movement is looked upon by both employers and 
employed in Manchester as being a great factor in raising 
the quality of letter-press printing, and as tending to 
create emulation among the men to the bettering of their 
daily tasks. 





SOMETHING DIFFERENT IN DESIGN? 
You will find it in “ Envelope Corner Cards No. 3,” 
published by The Inland Printer Company. Contains fifty- 
two examples in one, two and three colors. Price, 25 cents. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. ; 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GERMANY. 


THE proposed tax on advertisements still agitates the 
publishers and advertisers of Germany, and gives rise to 
many protesting articles in the craft journals as well as 
letters and resolutions condemning it presented by trade 
societies to the Government. Many advertisers are now 
putting clauses in their new contracts for advertising to 
the effect that the contracts are to be void in case the Gov- 
ernment institutes the tax. 


THE year 1909 has the distinction of being the tercen- 
tenary of the first issuing of a weekly newspaper, which 
was published at Strasburg, in Alsace, and of which copies 
of almost the entire volume for the year 1609 are owned by 
the Heidelberg University Library. If this weekly, enti- 
tled Relation aller Fiirnemmen und gedenkwiirdigen Histo- 
rien, was started prior to 1609, it can not be proven by any 
existing copies. Its publisher was Johann Carolus, a book- 
dealer. 


GERMAN patents have been granted to the Huber & 
Hodgman Printing Press Company, Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, for a double-deck rotary press to print two or more 
colors (No. 198,498); William Ducke, Sr., and William 
Ducke, Jr., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for a feeding device 
for platen presses (198,631); Duplex Printing Press Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan, for a multicylinder rotary 
press (198,806); John R. Rogers, Brooklyn, New York, 
for an adjustable slug-ejector for line-casting machines 
(199,219); Walter Harold Smith, Niles, Michigan, for a 
lifting device for ink-feeding rollers on rotary presses 
(199,350); Charles Grant Harris and Walter Harold 
Smith, Niles, Ohio, for an ink-distributing apparatus for 
rotary presses (199,432); International Typograph Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., for a line-casting machine employ- 
ing two-letter or poly-letter matrices running on endless 
wires (202,755). 

TURKEY. 


SINCE the beginning of the new era in Turkey, follow- 
ing the inauguration of a constitutional régime, the aboli- 
tion of censorship, etc., the press, which had been continu- 
ously oppressed — in fact, was barely permitted to exist — 
has breathed a new and vigorous life. In the last four 
months of 1908 over eight hundred new journals were 
started in this country, of which one hundred and fifty are 
published at Constantinople. The first place in Turkish 
journals is held by Ikdam, which was published under the 
old régime, but in different form. It is the organ of the 
Government. Next in importance are Jeni Gazetta (New 
Gazette), organ of the grand vizier; Hukuwk-Ummunige 
(The Universal Right), which was formerly published in 
Paris and espoused the cause of the Ultra-liberal and 
Extreme Left parties; Sahab (Morning Rays), the organ 
of the Armenians, and Tanin (Cry), which concerns itself 
with foreign politics. The position of foreign journals is 
now also very good, and the different European colonies, 
French, English, Italian, German, have their representa- 
tive papers. A number of humorous and satiric illustrated 
publications seem to do well, not because of their novelty, 
but because the Turkish people appreciate intellectual 
acuteness. Viewed as a whole, one can assert that in the 


history of journalism no such speedy progress is to be 
recorded as during the past few months in Turkey. It has 
also been a good opportunity for the manufacturers of 
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printers’ machinery and tools, and the ink and paper trade 

of Germany, France and Austria, to find a market for 

their wares. ee: 
FRANCE. 


THE Paris Institute for the Blind recently celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Louis 
Braille, the inventor of Brailletype, for printing books for 
the blind. Braille lost his sight through an accident at the 
age of three years. He was a teacher at the above insti- 
tute (L’Institut des Aveugles) from 1828 until 1852, the 
year of his death. 


THE young French scientist, Edouard Bertin, whose 
improvements in the field of telephotography have already 
attracted considerable attention, lately made some very 
promising experiments. He made use of a telegraph line 
between Paris and Lyons, and succeeded in exchanging 
some excellent telephotos between the two cities. First, he 
telegraphed a picture of a hunted criminal from Lyons to 
the capital, from whence he received a view of a Parisian 
street. Then several portraits were exchanged. All the 
photographs showed decided clearness and sharpness, 
though the distance was a great one, and the line was 
selected at random. As a characteristic of the Bertin 
system it must be said that not only portraits but draw- 
ings, manuscripts and landscapes may be correctly trans- 
mitted. The reproduction is accomplished with remark- 
able rapidity — for example, a portrait of the mayor of 
Lyons was taken up at Paris in five minutes, while a view 
of the Trianon at Versailles was transmitted in nine and 
one-fourth minutes. 

ITALY. 


THE welcome news is given that the valuable manu- 
scripts of the library of Messina (among them some most 
important Greek codices), as well as all its incunabula and 
other rare and choice volumes, practically escaped damage 
in the disastrous earthquake of last December. 


THE official organ of the Italian printers’ union, 
Lavoratore del Libro, reports that thirty colleagues sur- 
vived the catastrophe at Messina and Reggio. They came 
to Naples and were temporarily supported there by the 
union. In searching the ruins of Messina a comparatively 
unharmed printery was found, and now, with the help of 
members of the militia, detailed for the purpose, a journal, — 
Bulletino di Messina, is being published. 


SWITZERLAND. 


DURING a recent recataloguing of a library of manu- 
scripts belonging to the city of Zurich there was made a 
valuable find, being a “ History of the Reformation,” cov- 
ering the years 1516 to 1534, and containing six hundred 
pages. Its author was Johann Strumpf, abbot of the 
Abbey of Johann of Jerusalem, and a friend of Zwingli. 
In addition to this he was the author of several other his- 
torical works. 





A NEW BOOK READY. 


“ Design and Color in Printing,” by F. J. Trezise, tells 
the why of color harmony and the principles of design 
underlying typography. Chapters on Appropriate Type- 
faces, Proportion, Typographical Designing, Complemen- 
tary Harmony, etc.—thirteen in all. Reprinted from 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and contains eighty-eight pages, 
6 by 9 inches in size. Attractively bound in heavy paper 
cover. Sent by The Inland Printer Company for $1, post- 


paid. 
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JOB COMPOSITION 
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BY F. J. TREZISE. 


In this series of articles the problems of job composition 
will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
These di ions and ex les will be specialized and treated 
as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on 
fundamental principles—the basis of all art expression. By 
this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on 
mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined 
laws. 





The initial letter, as a form of page decoration, dates 
back to the early manuscripts. These manuscripts con- 
tained no title-pages, presumably because of the expense 
of the parchment or vellum on which they were lettered, 
and the desire for decoration took form in elaborately 
illuminated borders and initial letters. The calligraphers 
who lettered the manuscripts did not, as a usual thing, do 
the illuminating, but left blank spaces for the initials and 
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chaser, either through neglect or from motives of economy, 
failed to have the illuminating done. | 

Following the work of the illuminators came initial 
letters cut on wood and printed in colors, and later came 
decorative’ designs mortised or pierced to admit the use of 
any letter desired. 

The printer of to-day may easily and quickly procure 
almost any form of initial letter which he may desire, the 
various typefoundries showing a line of very pleasing 
designs. Nothing in the way of decoration adds more to 
an office than a well-selected stock of initial letters, care- 
fully chosen with a view to the body-type with which they 
are to be used, and the illustrations herewith show that the 
opportunities for selection are large. Fig. 1, a group of 
designs taken from the catalogue of the American Type 
Founders Company, gives an idea of the large line of ini- 
tials made by this concern. The mortised letters admit of 
the printer having a large variety of designs with a small 
amount of expenditure. Fig. 2 shows some handsome 
designs catalogued by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, the 
mortised designs predominating. The admirable assort- 
ment of initials made by the Keystone Type Foundry is 
represented in Fig. 3, while a few examples from the artis- 
tic designs of the Inland Type Foundry appear in Fig. 4. 

A group of initial letters from the catalogue of Genzsch 
& Heyse, Hamburg, Germany, is shown in Fig. 5. In 




















Fig. 1.—A group of decorative initial designs from the catalogue of the American Type Founders Company. 


borders, which were later put in by illuminators — master 
artists whose knowledge of form and color was demon- 
strated in their beautiful work. These early manuscripts, 
now centuries old, show a richness and permanence of 
color which the work of to-day does not possess. 

With the advent of printing, the same customs followed, 
and the purchaser of the book chose his own illuminators 
and had the book decorated. Frequently, in order to avoid 
possible mistake on the part of the illuminator, the printer 
placed in the center of the blank space left for the initial, 
a small letter as a guide. Old books with blank spaces for 
initial letters are in existence to-day, showing that the pur- 


design and color, they harmonize pleasingly with the gothic 
or black-letter which is such an important factor in Ger- 
man typography. 

No matter how limited the equipment of an office may 
be, the printer need not be at a loss for some form of deco- 
rative initial letter. Plain rules and a stock ornament or 
piece of border are all that are necessary to enable him to 
originate embellishment for his page. Illustrations of this 
class of letters are shown in Fig. 6. In one of these letters, 
the use of the stock cut is shown, another is composed of a 
plain roman letter and rules, others show a use of decora- 
tive borders both as borders and as backgrounds for the 
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letters proper. One is almost unlimited as to the varieties 
that may be developed in this line. 

In Fig. 7 are shown examples of brass initial rules 
manufactured by the H. C. Hansen Type Foundry for the 
express purpose of assisting the printer in making initial 


tone. That the initial should harmonize in shape with the 
page is also desirable, but not as important as the other 
features. One can readily see that a long, narrow page 
suggests an initial of the same proportions, while a page 
more nearly square calls for an initial of the same shape. 
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Fic. 2.— Designs of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. The mortised designs are especially valuable, as they may be adapted to any letter. 


letters. They are put in fonts, mitered in two, four and 
six pica lengths, and, either alone or in combination with 
ordinary foundry ornaments, make very pleasing initials. 

Now let us consider what the printer must do in regard 
to the initial letter if he is to be successful in its use. He 
must see that its alignment with the text which follows it 
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Fie. 3.—An interesting group of initials from the Keystone Type Foundry. 


is proper and pleasing; he must see that the margins of 
white space between initial and text are not only equal but 
that they are in accordance with the character of the let- 
ters; and he must see that initial and text harmonize in 


Perhaps the most simple form of initial letter is that 
which consists of a larger size of the same series of type 
as that used for the text — large enough to exactly line 






































Fic. 4.— Some attractive initials from the Inland Type Foundry. 


with the top of the first line of the text immediately fol- 
lowing it and with the bottom of the second line of the text. 
This is a very popular form of letter for ordinary book- 
work and is large enough for the purpose. In more elabo- 
rate editions, and on folders, circulars, etc., a much larger 
initial is allowable and often preferable. 

The compositor usually does not give sufficient atten- 
tion to the spacing around initial letters, especially where 
the plain ones are used. Letters like L, T, V, W, etc., which 
do not fairly fill a rectangular space, require more than 
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SPECIMENS OF WORK 
from the INLAND PRINTER 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
AND OTHER SOURCES 








Figure 1. An interesting title-page arrange- 
ment, showing an unusual employment of rules. 
a E. Stevens, Inland Printer Technical 

chool. 


Figure 2. A delicate and pleasing page ar- 
rangement, using rules and a stock ornament. 
Ma E. Stevens, Inland Printer Technical 

chool. 


Figure 3. Two pages from a unique menu 
by the Thomson Printing Co., Philadelphia. 


Figure 4. Two more pages from the same 
menu as those shown in Figure 3. Originals 
ag in black and red-orange on rough white 
stock. 


Figure 5.. A unique page arrangement, with 
stock ornament harmonizing with subject. B 
Arthur H. Farrow, a student of the I. T. U. 
Course in Printing. 

Figure 6. An interesting title-page design 
by William Springborn, I. T. U. Course in 
Printing. 

Figure 7. Two interesting pages from a sou- 
venir bank booklet, designed and printed by 
Jones & Kroeger Co., Winona, Minnesota. 
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ordinary care in handling. A common error in this mat- 
ter of spacing is shown in Fig. 8-A. An adherence to the 
rule of some offices that all lines at the side of initial let- 
ters, with the exception of the first, be indented an en quad 
or an em quad produces this result where the T and like 
letters occur. B shows how this may be avoided by the 
omission of the indention in cases of this kind. On the 
other hand, the letters which fairly fill the rectangle call 


for indention of the lines following them, and the amount 
of this indention should be sufficient to make the white 
spaces at the side and bottom of the letter equal or nearly 
so. This is illustrated in C and D. In the former, the lack 
of indention causes a crowded appearance and irregular 
margins, while in the latter this is overcome by a judicious 
use of space. 

The question of the alignment of the decorative initial 
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Fig. 5.— Characteristic initial letters from Genzsch & Heyse, Hamburg, Germany. 
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Fic. 6.—A group of initials composed of stock borders, ornaments and rules. 
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letter is often a perplexing one to the printer, owing to the 
many differences of opinion expressed regarding it. The 
character of the letter, however, should decide the align- 
ment. Where the letter proper is surrounded by decora- 
tion which is rather open and the outline of which is not 
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Fic. 7.— Examples of brass initial rules from the H. C. Hansen 
Type Foundry. 


well defined, it is more pleasing to line the top of the text 
with the letter proper, and not with the top of the decora- 
tion. On the other hand, where the outline of the letter 
and decoration is well defined, the text following should be 
lined up with this well-defined border. Fig. 9 shows exam- 
ples illustrative of this point. In A, a case where a strong, 
vigorous letter is surrounded by comparatively light and 
open decoration, the top of the text is lined up with the top 
of the decoration — the result being unsatisfactory. In B 
the lining of the text with the letter proper is much more 
' pleasing. On the other hand, C and D illustrate the same 
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letters which are so strong in tone that they fairly seem to 
jump out of the text, while on others the initials are so 
weak in color as to leave the appearance of a hole in the 
reading matter. An illustration of the lack of tone har- 
mony between initial and text is shown in Fig. 10-A. Here 
the decorative letter is so strong in tone that it has nothing 
at all in keeping with the text. Instead of a harmony of 
tone, we have a violent contrast of black and white. In B, 
the use of a much lighter initial affords an almost perfect 
harmony of tone, and the initial seems really a part of the 
page. 

Short paragraphs at the beginning of an article or ata 
division where an initial is desirable, are frequently the 
cause of much trouble to the printer. The unsightly breaks 
made by the short lines, as shown in Fig. 11-A, are far 
from desirable, and the best results are attained where the 
first paragraph is of sufficient length to fill the space at 
the side of the letter and at least one full line underneath. 
In case, however, the beginning of the article or division 
consists of short paragraphs, it is desirable to run them in, 
using the paragraph marks, as shown in B. This gives the 
desirable even tone around the initial and does away with 
the undesirable open places in the text. 

The word of which the initial letter is a part, or the 
word immediately following it, is usually set in capitals or 
small capitals. The former are generally used, but in a 
narrow measure, where the opportunities for pleasing 
spacing are limited, the latter may sometimes be prefer- 
able. Where the text is set in a gothic letter (commonly 
called the text letter), however, it is preferable to dispense 
with the setting of the first word in all capitals, as the 
gothic capitals are heavy and complicated and their design 
suggests that they should not be used in solid words. In 
cases of this kind it is preferable to set the first word in 
lower-case, the same as the balance of the matter. If, 
however, one has a letter of the uncial character, such as 
the missal letter, it may be used in solid words with good 
effect, as it is more open and less complicated in design 
than the gothic capitals. 





HE first essential in commencing the 

study of this subject 1s to fix clearly in 

our minds just what proportion really is. 

Most of us feel vaguely that certain things 
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OST of us feel vaguely that certain 
things are not in proportion, but of 
the real reason for this lack of pro- 
portion, or the remedy therefor, we are not 
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HE first essential in commencing the 
study of this subject 1s to fix clearly in 
our minds just what proportion really 1s. 
Most of us feel vaguely that certain things 
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OST of us feel vaguely that certain 
things are not in proportion, but of 
the real reason for this lack of pro- 

portion, or the remedy therefor, we are not 
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Fig. 8.— Illustrative of proper and improper spacing around initial letters. 


proposition applied to the letter with a well-defined border, 
C showing the irregularities in appearance caused by 
lining up the text with the letter proper in an initial of this 
character, and D showing the pleasing effect gained by 
lining the text up with the outline. 

The question of harmony of tone between initial and 
text is one to which too little attention is given. Cata- 


logues, booklets and books show pages containing initial 


There is no limit to decoration permissible and even 
desirable in initial letters, but for practical purposes this 
decoration should be kept within a fairly rectangular 
shape and not take the form of irregular, straggling lines. 
The latter make unsightly breaks in the text matter, and 
the initial letter which necessitates but one change of type- 
measure is greatly to be preferred. 

Whete the page is surrounded by a decorative border 
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and the initial letter contains the same characteristics of far removed from the balance of the word that it seems a 
design shown in this border the effect is doubly pleasing. thing apart from the text. 

In selecting decorative initials the printer should avoid Everything considered, the initial letter is perhaps the 
those in which the letter proper is very far removed from most satisfactory medium of adding decoration to the 
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Fig. 9.— Examples dealing with the alignment of the initial letter. 
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Fig. 10.—A harmony of tone should be preserved between initial and text. 
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Fig. 11.— Showing bad effects of short paragraphs, and one method of improvement. 


the type-matter which follows. The most pleasing deco- 
rative initials are those which admit of the letter proper 
being easily associated with the word of which it forms a 
part — the letter being in the upper right-hand corner of 
the decoration. Some decorative initials show the letter so 


printed page. It is a single means of gaining the desired 
ornamentation, as a glance at the manufactured initials 
shown in Fig. 6 will demonstrate. The reader will readily 
note that the proportions of three to five, so frequently 
referred to in this department, have been effectively used 
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in some of these initials, both in the breaking up of the 
panels and in the placing of the letters proper. The printer 
will find much to interest him in the study of initial letters. 
The public libraries contain many examples of their pleas- 
ing use, both in the new and old books, and the printer who 
is fortunate enough to have access to copies of the early 
books and manuscripts will find in the rich colorings and 
decorative effects which they show a wealth of information. 





LITHOGRAPHIC STONE INDUSTRY. 

The quarrying and preparing for market of lithographic 
stone is a unique industry, carried on near Solenhofen, 
about forty-five miles south of Nuremberg, Germany, on 
the main railway line to Munich. The town is an unim- 
portant one of about one thousand three hundred inhabi- 
tants, the stone quarries being in the hills back of the town 
at a level of some one thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea. Nevertheless this little hamlet furnishes practically 
the world’s supply of this stone. ; 

So far as is now known, says United States Consul 
Harris, of Nuremberg, in a recent report, the area in which 
these stones are found is not more than four or five miles 
long by two or three miles wide. In this limited area quar- 
rying has been carried on for more than a century. 

The stone, as is well known, is a species of compact 
limestone of peculiar texture and of a yellowish-gray or 
bluish-gray color, hard bluish stones being the more valu- 
able. It is found in layers varying in thickness from a half 
inch, or even less, up to six or seven inches. The layers 
extend from near the surface of the ground to a depth of 
seventy-five or one hundred feet, or even more, and are apt 
to be much broken by fractures or seams and layers of 
worthless rock and earth. 

In the best quarries not more than one-twelfth of the 
material removed is marketable stone, and much of this is 
of little value because of the small sizes in which it can be 
found clear of cracks or flaws. The quarrying is carried 
on by several different firms and by a corporation. About 
twelve hundred workmen are employed in the various quar- 
ries and in the work of cutting and dressing the stone for 
market. The stones are lifted carefully from their posi- 
tion in the quarries in various marketable sizes and are 
then hauled to buildings near by. Here the surfaces — for 
some markets one and for others both — are ground down, 
chiefly with coarse sand rubbed on by heavy machines, 
water being constantly applied during the process. 

One concern has recently introduced a heavy machine 
fitted with a carborundum planer, which rapidly smooths 
the surface of the stones as they are passed back and forth 
under the planer, somewhat as heavy plank in a planing 
mill. The stones are further smoothed by machinery and 
by hand, the edges being neatly trimmed and corners 
rounded. 

If the stones are six inches or seven inches thick when 
taken from the quarries, as is sometimes the case, they are 
sawed through once by heavy saws fitted on the edges with 
diamonds and operated by steam-power. The finished 
stones vary in size from 6 by 8 inches to 44 by 64 inches, 
and vary in price, when ready for shipment, from 15 or 20 
cents up to $65 or $70, depending upon size and quality. 
In recent years the thinner stones, which would break 
under the pressure to which they are subjected in printing, 
are in some cases securely cemented to other stone slabs, 
thus giving the requisite strength. 

It is a notable fact that the industry has never been a 
source of great profit to those engaged in it. The explana- 
tion is that the amount of dead work in the quarries is 
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large, and the proportion of perfect stone of marketable 
size so small as to leave little margin of profit at the prices 
at which the stones are sold. It frequently happens that 
after a stone has been ground smooth, or perhaps been 
sawed through, at considerable expense, a chalky vein, small 
pebbles, or other defects appear in the surface, greatly les- 
sening its value. These defects become apparent when a 
damp sponge is passed over the surface of the stone. 

Those interested in the lithographic-stone industry say 
that the demand for this product has not rapidly increased 
in recent years. At the present rate of quarrying they 
believe the supply at Solenhofen should last for from one 
hundred to two hundred years, or even longer. The stones 
are at present exported to all civilized countries of the 
globe. Germany is the largest buyer; France, Italy, Eng- 
land and the United States are the next in importance in 
the order named. The declared values of the exports of 
lithographic stones to the United States for the eight years 
beginning with January 1, 1900, were as follows: 
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AN ALL-TOGETHER CLUB. 


Rochester, New York, has a Graphic Arts Club, of 
which any person, firm, association or corporation engaged 
in the printing, bookbinding, photoengraving, electro- 
typing, paper, advertising or allied trades or professions, 
may become a member upon receiving a two-thirds vote. 
The objects of the club are to collect reliable information 
relative to the best methods of conducting these industries 
from the standpoint of practical experience and the 
demands of approved business ethics, and to establish a 
correct knowledge of the elements of cost; to secure equit- 
able competition by preparing estimates of the cost of 
producing work upon known specifications; to devise eco- 
nomical methods for the purchase of necessary supplies, 
materials and machinery for the various subdivisions of 
the trade. The club will also conduct classes for the 
enlightenment of salesmen, foremen and other employees, 
as well as maintain a bureau of information, which will 
deal with the business methods and credits of customers. 
By these and other means efforts will be made to correct 
abuses which have crept into the businesses, and thereby 
put an end to much misunderstanding and friction. 

The thirty-odd members who organized the club elected 
these gentlemen as their officers: President, James A. 
Gillies, of the Gillies Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany; vice-president, E. J.. Walsh, of the Walsh & McIn- 
nerney Company; treasurer, Henry Connolly, of the 
Henry Connolly Company, and secretary, Walter J. Phil- 
lips, of the Printers’ Board of Trade. Among the duties 
assigned the secretary is that of preparing estimates 
whenever desired by a member of the club. 





FOR SOCIAL FUNCTIONS. 

“ Menus and Programs No. 2” is a handsome portfolio 
of designs for a variety of functions, shown in numerous 
color-schemes on different stocks. Specially designed port- 
folio cover in two colors. Very suggestive. Sent by The 
Inland Printer Company for 50 cents. 
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MACHIN COMPOSITION 








BY JOHN 8S. THOMPSON. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists 
and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the best methods of 
getting results. 


GAELIC, in eight and ten point, has been cut in Lino- 
type matrices by the English Linotype Company. 


BRUISED DESCENDERS.—A correspondent writes: “I 
enclose marked proofs and slugs, by which you will see that 
the bottom of letters are injured between the cast and 
delivery into the slug-pan. Immediately I looked for loose 
first elevator, but it fits snugly; tightening it the smallest 
fraction causes it to bind. Then I looked for a collection of 
shavings on trimming-knives, but found none. I next exam- 
ined the locking bushings and studs, and found them tight. 
I reset a damaged line; on the first cast the break appeared; 
on the recast I exerted upward pressure by hand on the 
first elevator as the mold-disk was being withdrawn from 
the matrices and the line was perfect. I enclose these two 
slugs. Notice the bottom of the ‘f’ in the word ‘if’; 
broken in one; in the recast perfect. I tried this experi- 
ment a number of times, with the same result. The knife- 
wiper appears to be O. K. Thought the difficulty was in the 
matrices, but obtaining a perfect slug from the same 
matrix on recast, disabused my mind of that. Any sug- 
gestion you may have to offer will be thankfully received.” 
Answer.— The trouble which causes damage to descending 
characters on a slug may be caused by the first elevator 
having a greater rise than one-sixty-fourth of an inch in 
vertical alignment. Test in this manner: Send in a long 
line and stop the machine just as the cast is about to take 
place; at this time there should be no more than a scant 
one-sixty-fourth inch between vise cap and the back screw 
in the elevator head. 


DAMAGED MATRICcES.—An Ohio operator-machinist sub- 
mits some two-letter matrices with damaged toes. The 
bruises were apparently caused by contact with the mold. 
He says: “I find a number of matrices damaged similar 
to these. The trouble has developed lately, and, as I have 
not changed any adjustments, am at a loss for the cause of 
the trouble. I also find that the alignment is not what it 
was formerly. In looking over the galley proofs, the trouble 
appears to begin coincident with the removal of the mold, 
which was taken out to clean. What has the removal of the 
mold to do with the alignment or damage to the matrices? ” 
Answer.—lIt is quite possible that you failed to return the 
mold-keeper to its proper position, which should be fully 
up against the mold. Having the mold-keeper slightly 
down on either side may prevent proper alignment, as the 
toes of the matrices on one end of a line are brought 
against the rail in the keeper, preventing the balance of 
the line from being aligned. This condition may have been 
the cause of the shearing of the matrix toes, as the amount 
taken off was slight. Would suggest that you first give 
attention to the mold-keeper. After this, test the down 
stroke of the first elevator. This operation is as follows: 
Assemble a line of matrices on the duplex rail, send it in 
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and stop the machine just as second justification is com- 
plete; examine the distance between the point of the left 
screw on the elevator head and the vise cap. This distance 
should be no greater than one-sixty-fourth of an inch. If 
found to be over this distance, turn down on the screw. 
The test may then be made with the line in the roman posi- 
tion, to see if there is any variation; no difference will be 
found if the mold-keeper occupies its proper position. 
READERS of this department will be interested in the 
illustration here given of the escapement mechanism of 
the English double-magazine Linotype. As will be seen, the 
mouths of both magazines are on the same plane, and the 
matrices are delivered to the assembler through a common 

















BRITISH DOUBLE-MAGAZINE LINOTYPE. 


path. It will be seen that the escapement for the upper 
magazine is on top of the magazine, while that for the 
lower magazine is beneath, in the usual place. There are 
separate sets of keyrods for each magazine, but only one 
set of keyboard cams. Connection between the cam frames 
and the keyrods of either magazine is made by shifting the 
position of the short sections of keyrods forward or back 
to bring them into line with the keyrods of the magazines, 
in much the same manner as is done in the American 
double-magazine machine with the spaceband keyrod and 
double-e attachment. The hand-lever above the keyboard 
controls the shifting, and also causes the plate in front of 
the magazine mouths to slide up or down and align with 
the magazine in use to support the matrices in escaping. 
When changing the magazines, the handle is moved to the 
central point on the sector to cause both sets of keyrods to 
engage the short rods above the keyboard cam frames and 
prevent either set of keyrods from dropping. 


CoLtD FAcE ON St tucs.—An Illinois operator writes: 
“Have been having trouble of late with Linotype slugs. 
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Several weeks ago they commenced to show a poor face; 
had a very glossy looking face and always looked cold and 
produced poor print, no matter how hot or how cold the 
metal was kept. I removed the mouthpiece, cleaned out 
throat, and have since been using new metal, but with the 
same result. Machine has been run for about eight years 
and, no doubt, the well in the metal-pot is worn to some 
extent. Plunger fits rather tight at top of well, but far- 
ther down there is more play and metal squirts up around 
plunger somewhat on the down stroke. Would this condi- 
tion produce the effects mentioned, and if so, would it be 
advisable to renew crucible? Have brand-new set of 
matrices, new metal, new spacebands and can not get a 
decent slug. Am afraid a new plunger would not help 
much, as the one we are using fits tight at the top of the 
well, but seems to be loose farther down.” Answer.— This 
condition suggests that the plunger binds at the top of the 
well for an instant as the pot rocks forward, and as 


the pot rises it lifts the pump-lever roller off the cam, the 


pressure of the spring then causing it to overcome the 
binding of the plunger, allowing the roller to drop onto 
the cam again and the plunger to force a small quantity of 
metal out of the pot and into the mold before the regular 
casting operation occurs. This small splash of metal is 
chilled and produces a bad face on the slugs, irrespective 
of the heat. The pot-well can be reamed out and a new 
plunger fitted. One with removable rings can be had, 
which are made oversize. If the old-style pot is used, with 
a high well, the top of it can be cut off with a chisel and 
then a new plunger fitted in. In cases of trouble with 
slugs, questioners should always send a sample slug, as it 
always helps in the diagnosis. 

AN amalgamation of the various American and Euro- 
pean Linotype companies is one of the probabilities of the 
near future, according to reports. The Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, of New York, has been negotiating with the 
several interests on both sides of the Atlantic, and that mat- 
ters are progressing to a satisfactory conclusion is indi- 
cated by a circular recently issued by the English Linotype 
manufacturers, Linotype & Machinery, Limited, in which 
is set forth a plan for the taking over of the English com- 
pany and also that of the Mergenthaler Setzmaschinen- 
Fabrik, of Berlin, the intention being to rearrange the 
territories in which the companies concerned will carry on 
their operations, and trade rivalry and patent litigation 
ended. The expiration of basic patents on vital features 
of the Linotype machine, such as the spaceband, which 
terminates in May of the present year, may have a bear- 
ing on the subject. The American company proposes to 
purchase the whole or not less than seventy-five per cent 
of the preference and ordinary shares of the present com- 
pany at a rate of 14,700 shares of $100 each for the entire 
issue of the British company, by direct sale of individual 
stockholders of their shares, and the British company 
agrees to procure a transfer of the Canadian Linotype 
business and assets free from debt to the Mergenthaler 
Company. A new British holding corporation, with a 
capital stock of $3,000,000, will be organized as a holding 
company, in which will be vested the American shares, 
and English shareholders will receive shares equal to 10s. 
for every preference share and 2s. 6d. for every ordinary 
share. The authorized capital stock of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company is $15,000,000, of which $10,996,000 
has been issued. For the past five years the company has 
earned an average of twenty-three and one-half per cent 
annually on the issued stock, and paid fifteen per cent 
annual dividends. Mr. Philip T. Dodge, president and 


general manager of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 


is quoted as saying regarding the proposed consolidation: 
“The acquisition of the European rights by us is a matter 
still in progress, which may or may not be consummated. 
It is probable, however, that we shall eventually acquire 
all European and Canadian Linotype interests and operate 
them under our control. The principal objects of the con- 
solidation are to avoid litigation, consolidate the patent 
interests and develop and improve standard machines for 
the entire world. There will be no change in the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, and I shall continue president 
and manager as I have since the infancy of the business 
in 1891, eighteen years ago.” ; 

SPACEBANDS BREAKING.—A_ Pennsylvania operator 
writes: “Can you give me the several causes for the 
breakage of spaceband ears? Six bands have broken in 
the last two weeks, and there seems to be no apparent 
cause. The first I noticed them was when on touching 
the spacebar the band refused to respond, and on looking 
for the cause, discovered the ear broken and the band half 
way down the chute. The lock-up of the pot and mold 
appears to be O. K. A factory inspector was through here 
this week and said it wouldn’t hurt to lower the eccentric 
pin a trifle, as the lock-up was not too tight, and as I was 
getting a slight metal dust, I followed his advice. I have 
tested the bands by placing them in the’elevator jaws and 
they slide up all right. The spacebands very seldom get 
twisted in the intermediate channel and the transfer is 
made perfectly. The ear on the casting side is the one that 
breaks. Could it be possible for the pawls in the spaceband 
box to have too much snap back as to break the ears? The 
spaceband works perfectly and never refuses to come only 
as I stated, when one is broken. The spaceband buffer wire 
is also set correctly so as to prevent the ears striking the 
assembler rails. I hardly think the justification springs 
are too strong, as it is necessary when setting wide meas- 
ure, such as twenty-four ems, to clean the spacebands well, 
in order that they may slide up easily. However, I loosened 
the left-hand spring to-day and have not broken a band 
since. I have about come to the conclusion that spacebands 
‘jist naturally’ wear out. This machine is five years old 
and we have never had any new spacebands, but have had 
them repaired, and they appear to be repaired all right. I 
have your book on the ‘ Mechanism of the Linotype,’ and 
have found it very valuable. Also take THE INLAND 
PRINTER and get a great deal of information from your 
answers to inquiries, especially in the December number, 
when a fellow was thinking of using a steel star wheel. 
Any information on this subject will be greatly appre- 
ciated.” Answer.— The spacebands are not broken by the 
pawls in the box, as the movement of the pawls is made by 
a light spring action. The broken bands having been found 
in the box, suggests that possibly the ears have been frac- 
tured either in the transfer, or after the transfer, while 
they remain in the intermediate channel, being left there 
by the pawl, the second-elevator bar striking on the ears 
as it descends. However, if you have not found any 
instance where they were so caught in the channel, it will 
dispose of that theory. Note whether the right end of the 
first-elevator back jaw is quite close to the edge of the 
spaceband intermediate channel. Also note whether a line 
having spacebands transfers freely by hand. Test this 
way: Prepare a line having about five spacebands; send 
it through; lock the spaceband-transfer pawl, and when 
the machine comes to a stop, place the forefinger of the 
right hand against the right end of the line, while with the 
left hand, push the line slowly into the intermediate chan- 
nel; while doing this, have the light placed so that the 
back ears of the spaceband are visible. The idea is to note 
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whether these ears meet with any resistance. You did not 
state whether your first-elevator jaws were equipped with 
the lift pawls. The back ear is often broken because the 
pawl lever is not depressed far enough by the pawl stop, 
due to wear on the pawl lever and stop. In cases of this 
kind, the pawl stop must be bent down far enough to cause 
the pawl lever to raise the pawl above the back ear of the 
spaceband. Test all your spacebands as described. You 
did not state whether it was an old spaceband or a repaired 
one that was broken. 


ALIGNMENT.—An Eastern correspondent, who has had 
a somewhat baffling case of poor alignment of the faces on 
slugs, had applied remedies suggested in this department, 
without result, and was then advised to send the vise jaws 
and mold to the factory for examination. He thereupon 
submitted the problem to this source and received instruc- 
tion as follows, which may be suggestive to others: “ The 
alignment of the mold may be improper. Take two matrices, 
putting one on each end of the first-elevator jaw; turn the 
machine into the casting position and raise the elevator by 
hand, and then test the matrices to see if they both are held 
firmly by the mold in position in the same manner. If one 
is looser than the other, it shows that it is out. It is also 
barely possible that the jaws are sprung a trifle. Poor 
alignment may be caused by forcing the mold disk when it 
was on the pins; or, in other words, when the pins were 
in the mold-disk bushings to hold it in place, the operator 
trying to turn it around. This would cause several trou- 
bles, one of which would be the side trimming-knives would 
not properly trim slugs from the molds on both sides of the 
disk, and would also interfere with the alignment.” He 
now writes: “I have just applied the test, putting on 
thirty ems and just two em dashes. At the casting point 
both were tight; then I used three — one on each end and 
one in the center. The two on the left were tight, the one 
on the right, loose. This is the end where the aligning dif- 
ficulty is more manifest. I repeated the test, each time 
with the same result. I secured a long file, one giving a 
sweep the entire length of the back jaw, and filed the jaw 
until three matrices (one on each end and one in the center 
of long line) had about the same pressure on them, accord- 
ing to the test suggested by factory. Ever since, the align- 
ment has shown a marked improvement, and yet I do not 
look for perfect alignment until either I send the back jaw 
to the factory or obtain a new one. The proof which I 
enclose indicates the improved alignment — that marked 
‘reset’ was after filing jaw; the other before. I placed a 
matrix between the jaws and it required four thicknesses 
of thin paper before the matrix bound in the jaws. I 
understand one thickness of paper is sufficient play. Am I 
correct? If not, kindly send me a correct test. I enclose 
the four thicknesses of paper which I used. Does it not 
look as though the crooked back jaw is the cause of my 
imperfect alignment?” Answer.— There is no doubt that 
your poor alignment is caused by the worn condition of 
your vise jaws. Filing them is only an expedient, and new 
jaws should be secured for a permanent remedy. There 
should be only .003 of an inch clearance for the matrix 
between the front and back jaws. More than this will give 
trouble, and the jaws should be sprung together to correct 
this. New models have a back-jaw guard to prevent spring- 
ing, attached to the vise, which is better than those in the 
old models attached to the shield. 


RECENT PATENTS ON COMPOSING MACHINERY. 


Type-bar Impression Machines.— I. H. Richards, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, assignor to American Typographic Cor- 
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poration, of New Jersey. Filed February 28, 1901; July 
16, 1908. Issued February 9, 1909. Nos. 911,612, 912,169. 

Vise-jaw Changing Attachment for Linotypes.— Harold 
Larsen, Springfield, Ohio. Filed June 27, 1908. Issued 
February 9, 1909. No. 911,887. 

Type-bar Impression Machines.— D. W. Dodson, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, assignor to American Type Bar Machine 
Company, of West Virginia. Filed July 22, 1896; August 
31, 1896; July 24, 1896; September 11, 1901. Issued 
February 9, 1909. Nos. 911,954, 911,955, 911,956, 911,957, 
911,958. 

Low-metal Alarm.— H. A. Armstrong, New York city. 


Filed March 4, 1908. Issued February 9, 1909. No. 
912,056. 
Knife-block— W. H. Scharf, Montreal, Canada, 


assignor to Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Canada. Filed March 22, 1906. Issued February 
9, 1909. No. 912,180. 

Type-justifying Machine— W. T. Hoofnagle, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, assignor to M. W. Clephane and M. S. 
Hoofnagle. Filed July 15, 1908. Issued February 16, 
1909. No. 912,961. 

Typesetter and Distributor.— E. Mirus, Liege, Belgium. 
Filed August 20, 1907. Issued February 23, 1909. No. 
913,224. 

Linotype Machine.— C. A. Albrecht, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and Carl Muehleisen, Berlin, Germany. Filed April 
10, 1908. Issued February 23, 1909. No. 913,447. 

Typecasting Machine.— P. G. Nuernberger and George 
Rettig, Chicago, Illinois, assignors to Universal Automatic 
Typecasting Machine Company, Chicago. Filed December 
14,1905. Issued February 23, 1909. No. 913,546. 

Monoline Machine——H. Degener, Berlin, Germany. 
Filed May 20, 1908. Issued February 23, 1909. No. 
913,627. 

Typesetting Machine.— W. W. Lininger, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Filed January 25, 1908. Issued March 2, 1909. 
No. 913,748. 

Composing Machine.— W. G. Reynolds, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Filed May 1, 1908. Issued March 2, 1909. No. 
918,851. 





NO RACE SUICIDE HERE. 


Fra Torro McRaye relates that while he was clerking 
in a shoe store in Quebec, the following order was received 
from a worthy habitant: 

“ MoNSIEUR,— Please put some shoe on my leetle fam- 
ily, like dis, and send by Sam Jamison, de carrier: 

“One man, Jean St. Jean, thirty-nine year, me; one 
woman, Sophie St. Jean, thirty-eight year, she; Hermedes 
and Leonore, nineteen year; Honore, eighteen year; Celena, 
seventeen year; Narcisse, Octavia and Philias, sixteen; 
Baptiste, fifteen; Celeste, fourteen; Phillipa, thirteen; 
Emile and George, twelve; Babette, eleven; Madore, ten; 
Pierre, nine; Eugene we lose him; Paul, seven; Alphonse, 
six; Gaston, five; Armand, four; Maurice, three; Ed- 
ouard, two; Muriel, one year; Hilare he go barefoot. 
How much? ” — The Fra. 





MODERN PRESSWORK. 

The troubles and difficulties arising in the pressroom 
are easily overcome by adopting the suggestions found in 
“ Modern Presswork,” by Fred W. Gage. Some of the sub- 
jects discussed: “Adjusting Bed Movement,” “ Setting 
the Rollers,” “ Vignetted Half-tones,” “Close Register 
Work,” “ Electricity.” Twenty-six chapters. Sent by The 
Inland Printer Company for-$2. 
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NUGGETS OF COST WISDOM. 


Cost systems do not tell the guesser in advance the 
number of hours it will take to do a piece of work. But the 
history recorded will be his best source of information for 
a basis. 

In soliciting a customer let us not ask for a chance to 
figure on the job, but just ask for the job. 

Without a cost system, how is it possible to know 
whether the production is where it should be? 

Elimination of unintelligent competition would tend to 
raise your prices and thereby increase ‘the profits.— 
Photoengravers’ Bulletin. 


A STAMP MAN ON PRICE-CUTTERS. 


There is no reason in the world why a stamp man can 
not command the respect of his community like an honest 
bank president. We won’t guarantee to make them equal 
to millionaires, but we will take the liberty of suggesting 
that if a few of those rum-dums who will insist on giving 
our exalted trade a black eye by their erratic behavior on 
the lines of price-cutting, begging orders and letting them- 
selves be seen in broad daylight with soiled linen and dirty 
faces, we could then demand better treatment and higher 
prices. 

Not so very long ago a stamp man in Washington, who 
took orders from door to door, degraded our illustrious 
trade so much by working on the sympathy of business men 
in the manner of a professional tramp, his method being 
to state that his children were home crying for bread, 
whereas all his children were grown up, and he owns prop- 
erty and has money in the bank. Now, can a reputable 
body of business men progress under such circumstances? 
— Stamp Trade News. 


UNION VIEW OF PRICE-RAISING MOVEMENT. 


As intimated last month, the much-heralded price- 
raising movement in New York does not seem to be pro- 
gressing. We regret this, for we have a lively interest in 
seeing the commercial printing industry put on a more 
businesslike basis. Conditions have prevented the union 
from being more than a negative force heretofore. Pressed 
into that position, it has, however, saved the trade from 
sinking further into the slough of despond. It has been 
the one constructive, progressive institution growing out of 
and related to the industry. Excepting a lucid interval, 
the United Typothete has been an instrument of negation, 
and often violently reactionary. The present status is the 
fruit of its failure to understand modern economic laws, 
which crass ignorance in turn bred Bourbonism. 

The union that has done much as a negative force can 
be made a strong factor as a positive force. The New York- 
ers who want reform say they will have nothing to do with 
unions or unionism — will occupy neutral ground, like an 
employers’ organization —the Ben Franklin Club— in 
Chicago. 

Of course, we can do little along those lines without the 
codperation of employers; with it, much may be accom- 
plished. But the tone of the utterances of Mr. Smith, the 
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chief spokesman in New York, indicates that his group 
would not accept assistance from the union if it were ten- 
dered. This shows about as much conception of the union’s 
place and power in trade economy as did the prominent 
Typothetz member who, a few years ago, proposed to raise 
a fund of $100,000 and put “ Mr. Lynch and his organiza- 
tion out of business.” Those who applauded that sentiment 
know better now. So will those who think the union a 
negligible quantity in the price-betterment movement 
acquire knowledge in time. 

The opposition to the union has been on the theory that 
“competition is the life of trade.” Getting down to basic 
facts, our Eastern friends have to admit that competition 
is not the force it used to be. 

The worship of a shibboleth dies hard. A faction 
among the reactionaries realizes that the craft needs ele- 
vating. It seems to think that perhaps employers can get 
more for their work and then take a little more out of the 
hide of labor. Passing all that may be said of labor’s 
capacity to protect itself, these gentlemen overlook, or 
ignore or don’t understand, the operation of natural laws, 
the effects of which may be seen all around them. 

In these days of community of interest and in an indus- 
try like our trade, there can be no permanent uplift by a 
division of the trade. It is a tremendous undertaking and 
requires the united support of all those interested. With 
every shoulder to the wheel, it will require the best efforts 
of all. 

For two or three years there has existed in Chicago 
what is heralded as the largest and best employing print- 
ers’ organization. It has devoted itself to an educational 
campaign, maintains a good magazine, an office, a hustling 
secretary, and has all the earmarks and machinery of an 
aggressive society. It represents thousands of dollars in 
attempts to educate employers up to the necessity of get- 
ting at least cost for their work. But what has it accom- 
plished in the way of influencing prices generally in 
Chicago? Very little, if anything, members tell us; there 
is still a great quantity of printing (estimated at from 
thirty-three and one-third to fifty per cent) done for less 
than cost. There are boards of trade in various cities; 
they farm out jobs and juggle prices in a way that does 
violence to all judicial ,conceptions of what constitutes 
restraint of trade. We have been surprised that these 
organizations have not been presented to grand juries for 
review. Possibly the fact that they are not composed of 
wage-earners has something to do with the law’s quiescence. 
Indeed, what would buyers of printing say if they knew all 
about board of trade tactics? These boards undoubtedly 
influence prices, but not in the open, manly way it will 
have to be done if real benefit is to accrue. 

We are in hearty sympathy with the purposes of these 
movements, but we do not think the methods always within 
the law or the scope wide enough to insure success. 

On the Pacific coast we find another form of organiza- 
tion. It is the result of not a few efforts and failures. 
The employers there were forced to admit something was 
wrong either with themselves or their system of organiza- 
tion. After much heart-searching, they decided the fault 
resided in the last-mentioned element. So they broadened 
out — especially in San Francisco and Sacramento. They 
formed organizations that comprehend the whole trade. 
As they represented labor —the most vital element in 
production — the unions were requested to get in the game 
and. see what they could do. The San Francisco effort is 
too young to have any results, but in Sacramento and Oak- 
land the plan has been in operation long enough to have 
produced results. 




















The employers found the union capable of doing things 
in its way of persuasion and education they couldn’t do, 
and then it occurred to them what an absurdity it was to 
talk of and devise for trade elevation without seeking the 
codperation of the labor end. And we submit if it is not a 
farce? 

What of results under the new plan? There was a hori- 
zontal increase in prices, and labor and capital, to use a 
trite phrase, showed the buyers of printing the justifica- 
tion for the increase; in fact, the labor people looked after 
the educational campaign almost exclusively. 

These employers had tried the Chicago plan, the board- 
of-trade plan, too, and they got nowhere. On a rational 
and liberal basis, which recognized the right and influence 
of organized labor, in a few months they were reaping the 
crop the other fellows are still groping for. 

We hear the objector say: “ Well, but what will do for 
Pacific coast cities will hardly fit the situation in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc.” The reply is: 
Get started on the right basis—a broad and generous 
foundation — and it will be easy to build machinery to 
suit local needs. 

Undeniably the union is and has been an important ele- 
ment in shaping craft destiny, and it will be a more poten- 
tial force in the future than in the past. 

Those who would succeed in progressive movements can 
not ignore it, for within it resides the great collective con- 
structive ability of the craft. It has builded and grown and 
pushed ahead, and acquired the habit of getting there — 
Typographical Journal. 


THE VALUE OF ACCURACY. 
BY M. J. BECKETT. 


“Why be so particular about method and fact in cost 
work?” is not an uncommon interrogatory in the trade. 
If it were an indifferent matter there would be no need of 
accuracy, perhaps. But it has been demonstrated many 
times that whether a man knows his costs is not an indif- 
ferent matter. The margin of profit is so small that to 
make an error may mean loss of business or loss of profit. 
Accurate knowledge of costs spells success and the con- 
verse spells failure. 

Railroad engineers are particular about the track they 
run over. If section men did not keep the rails exactly the 
same distance apart the whole length of the line, but 
allowed a variation of a few inches either way, there would 
not be much doing on that railroad except by the wrecking 
crew. There would be no. dividends and nothing but dis- 
asters and losses. 

Why is the compositor careful about the justification 
of his lines? Why pay attention to such little things? 
Afraid of pi? Well, what of that? You know without 
discussion. It is as essential that the methods and figures 
should be right in your costs as that the forms lift. 

If you buy a piece of land, you are particular to get a 
competent surveyor to run your lines. If it was an irregu- 
lar piece and he had to take a number of angles and 
measure a number of lines, it would make a difference 
whether he guessed at the measurements and the angles. 
Would you be satisfied with any such slipshod methods 
and measurements? Suppose he measured his lines and 
guessed at his angles and said to you, “ This is about where 
your lines ought to be,” would you pay him for the work 
and be contented? You might, being a printer, but your 
neighbors would not if you encroached on their land, and 
you would have them to reckon with. Is that not the case 
with your cost figuring? If you are continually working 
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on the basis of what your costs ought to be and not on 
actual facts, you are on the other man’s ground as often as 
on your own and you are getting hurt pretty often your- 
self. How can you tell which side of the line you are on? 

In cost figuring you have a base line that must be 
measured, not guessed, and two angles that must be abso- 
lutely known, not guessed. Many know only the base line, 
labor and material. And they do not know labor and 
material as they should, for each has two deceptive ele- 
ments in it that confuse and cloud the result. The angles 
are the percentages of overhead charges in manufacturing, 
and of commercial expense in the office and selling end of 
the business. The illustration below may help to make 
clear the meaning. It will be seen that the size of the 
angles makes a great difference in the meeting point of the 
lines drawn from the base and of the area enclosed. Given 
the base line and two angles and the meeting point and 
area can be easily determined and with as much accuracy 
as if measured with a steel tape. The same holds good in 
costs. 

The smaller the angles at the base the shorter the lines 
on the sides and the smaller the area. If you are figuring 
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your percentages too low or your base line too long or too 
short, you are not getting accurate results. Perhaps you 
are too busy trying to make ends meet to study the matter. 
If so, get some one who knows how, to spend a little time 
showing you where the difficulty is and let him set you 
right. It can be done to a dead certainty, and it will be the 
best investment you ever made. When you are guessing at 
things you are apt to guess too low rather than too high 
because of an overtopping desire to get the order. Why 
not quit guessing and get down to bed rock? Fact will be 
stranger than your familiar fictions. If you are not willing 
to look a fact in the face, even though it be an unpleasant 
one, you are not honest with yourself—are deceiving 
yourself. 

Perhaps it is unjust to say that printers generally are 
opposed to knowing the exact facts about their costs. 
Some would dispute the facts if placed before them; some 
would question them; others would have to be shown 
beyond the possibility of a doubt; while the wiser ones 
would say, “ We told you so all the time.” The trouble may 
not lie so much in the lack of interest as in the lack of the 
right method of arriving at the facts. When a sufficient 
number of printers show an earnest desire to throw away 
their antiquated and haphazard methods of bookkeeping 
and adopt a method that will give them the necessary sta- 
tistics to use in prorating; and, if they will be willing to 
install the modest machinery necessary to accumulate the 
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costs, there will be a general awakening all aleng the line. 
Prices will become so uniform that shopping for prices will 
be the exception and not the rule. Then the fellow who 
does not know, or who will not observe the rules of the 
game, will soon be “ down and out.” 

Accuracy is the best policy. 


WHY DOES THE PRINTER FAIL? 


Printers’ failures average about one hundred and sixty 
per year, with an average loss per failure of $10,000. It 
is not difficult to decide what the principal causes of these 
failures were. They may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand: Insufficient capital, ignorance of business, poor sales- 
ship, misfortune, ignorant competition. 

Ignorance is the predominant element in all of these 
causes except one — misfortune. Starting with insufficient 
capital is evidence at the outset of ignorance of the require- 
ments. A large percentage of failures is directly traceable 
to this cause. How 
many. printers of 
your acquaintance 
had enough money 
to pay for plant and 
stock and had left a 
sufficient margin in 
bank to pay ex- 
penses for a month? 
Is it not a_ well- 
known fact that the 
majority of print- 
ers start in by in- 
vesting almost the 
last dollar in a plant 
for which they owe 
a large part of the 
purchase price? The 
machinery and sup- 
ply men are so very 
accommodating that 
they fairly swamp 
the would-be 
printer - proprietor 
with credit. He puts 
to sea under full 
sail and with very 
little ballast or “rocks,” and heads toward the port of 
success. All goes well until debts, like sea billows, roll 
over his decks, and then both captain and crew get alarmed. 
The ship turns turtle and all are lost. If they had only 
known they would not have left port. And thus it goes. 

Does this mean that only those should go into business 
that have large capital and wide experience? That is one 
way of looking at the matter. It would be a safe rule to 
spend a few months learning business ways, learning book- 
keeping, investigating the possibilities of success in any 
place before putting money into it. Learn the easy essen- 
tials of business success before jumping into the water. 
Get in as office boy and work up to bookkeeper. Learn how 
to analyze the business and see if all the supposed profits 
are really there or if the man who is wanting to sell just 
thinks he is making money and is deceiving himself and 
ignorantly misleading you. If you find the plant is really 
paying, you go in with a fair chance of getting on in the 
world. You are drawing pay while you are learning, while 
if you go in ignorantly you will have to pay dearly for your 
knowledge and possibly lose all you have and mortgage 
the future so heavily you will never get out of debt. 





“Did Mr. Roosevelt ruin your business, too? ” 
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Beware of the ignorance that kills. 

There is also an ignorance that cripples. It is the kind 
that keeps a man all his days on the “ hog train ” when he 
might ride in a Pullman, eat in a dining-car, own a fast 
horse or an automobile and his own home. He is ignorant 
of the most important things in his own business, and is 
ignorant and suspicious of his competitors and their ways 
of doing business, and of course he has made up his mind 
that a different state of affairs is impossible and he settles 
down to a life of despair. He is not aware that there is 
insensible to his surroundings, a cripple for life. What 
can you do with such a man? Leave him to his corncob 
any better way. Ignorant, helpless, indifferent, almost 
pipe and his delusions. 


DISCOUNTS AND INTEREST. 


In our February issue we gave Mr. Kirchner’s views, 
in which he advocated the introduction of a system of dis- 
counts and credits. 
It was accompanied 
by some comment 
by other printers 
not at all favorable 
to the idea of estab- 
lishing such a sys- 
tem. The Conference 
of Master Printers 
of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, agrees with 
Mr. Kirchner, and 
believes that dis- 
counts are advan- 
tageous. At their 
last meeting the 
master printers of 
Brisbane decided by 
resolution to post 
the following notice 
i: in a_ conspicuous 
ie place in every office: 

“That, in future, 
the terms of pay- 
ment for the master 
printers of Bris- 
bane be as follows: 
Ten days from date of delivery, three per cent; thirty days, 
two and one-half per cent; two months, one and one- 
quarter per cent; four months, net; after four months, 
interest at eight per cent.’ 

The principal supporter of the proposition was J. A. J. 
Ferguson, and, in the course of a short address, in which 
he elaborated on the thought given by Mr. Kirchner, he 
is reported as saying: 

“Tf our ‘good marks’ pay us within thirty days for 
work done and material supplied, which ought, strictly 
speaking, to have been paid for on delivery, we are really 
making them a loan of the amount of the price of the job. 
Thus, A orders thirty thousand catalogues for, say, £200, 
and B orders five thousand envelopes for, say, 30s., and 
both take delivery on the first of the month. It is quite 
plain that £201 10s. of the printer’s money is practically 
loaned to A and B to provide them necessary working 
expenses; and they should be prepared to pay for it. 
What happens? Do they come in the 30th of the month 
and give a check for £201 10s. plus, say, seven per cent for 
their accommodation? 

“Not a bit. The generous and considerate printer not 
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only accepts the money after that time gladly, but makes 
a present to A and B of at least £5 9d. for their kindness! 
Moreover, he will do that after many months have elapsed; 
or, at least, he is expected to do so by exacting customers 
who, with all assurance, deduct two and one-half per cent 
or more from their accounts, simply because they have con- 
descended to pay at all. 

“Take an extreme view: Say A and B settle their 
accounts after three months. The printer gets £196 9s. 3d. 
for work done, most of which he has paid for long before. 

“On the other hand, let us imagine that C and D have 
paid their printer promptly, and require just £200 to carry 
on with. They apply to a bank and get a temporary over- 
draft. They owe £200 and repay the bank at the end of 
three months £196 9s. 3d.? No! The banker requires 
something as profit. He will demand, perhaps, £214, and 
will get it, for he sells his money. There should be no 
confusion in our minds as to those two things: the printer 
sells time and the banker sells money. Then why should 
there be any difference in the custom of paying for one or 
for the other? We should not be expected to lend money 
or its equivalent without due compensation. . . . 

“There should also be considered the actual reduction 
of our receipts by what may be eventually paid to our col- 
lectors and the solicitors who have to be employed to stir 
up tardy debtors. Some of the customers certainly need 
many reminders, and the experience of a fair number of 
printers is that very often five per cent or ten per cent has 
to be paid out of proceeds for the privilege of persuading 
our defaulting patrons to give us back the money we have, 
for months and months, allowed to them the free use.” 

Mr. Ferguson admitted his proposal was revolutionary 
and there would be great lapse between performance and 
expectation, but he opined that printers “ ought to be able 
to secure considerable improvement in the payment of 
accounts.” Geographically and otherwise, it is a far cry 
from Chicago to Brisbane, but we see that in some respects 
the problems of the printer are similar. 


PRINTING TRADES CREDIT ASSOCIATION. 


This is an outgrowth of the Ben Franklin Club of Chi- 
cago. Many members felt that the club might be of serv- 
ice to them in making collections, keeping track of chronic 
deadbeats and other cognate matters. One or two efforts 
were made to meet this demand, with varying degrees of 
success. It was finally decided that the most satisfactory 
method of handling such affairs would be through a cor- 
poration. With the club’s approval, the Printing Trades 
Credit Association was incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois, with a capital stock of $1,000, divided into one 
hundred shares of $10 each. The association is now doing 
business and announces its readiness to furnish subscrib- 
ers with any information it may have regarding credit 
ratings. When special reports are required, they will be 
furnished at a nominal charge to the subscriber making 
the request. 

Past-due accounts will be accepted for collection from 
any concern connected with the printing trades. A list of 
assigned accounts is kept on file for the convenience of 
subscribers. When the association has exhausted its usual 
resources for collection, the creditor will be so notified, and 
if it is desired that suit shall be filed, arrangements will 
then be made with the association. 

The fee for monthly reports and other services is $5 a 
year, payable in advance, though there is a reduction for 
this service for the members of the club. For collections a 
flat rate of ten per cent is charged on all accounts, with a 
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minimum fee of $3. Ifa suit be instituted, special arrange- 
ments must be made with the association. 

The office of the association is 1327 Monadnock block, 
Chicago, and the directors are: J. A. Morgan (president), 
O. A. Koss (vice-president), Julius C. Kirchner (treas- 
urer), F. I. Ellick (secretary), and W. J. Hartman. 


F. I. ELLICK RETIRES AS SECRETARY OF 
CHICAGO FRANKLIN CLUB. 


At the March meeting of the Ben Franklin Club, of 
Chicago, it was announced that F. I. Ellick had decided to 
accept a position which would necessitate his retiring from 
the secretaryship. In breaking the news President Hart- 
man paid a tribute to Mr. Ellick’s loyal enthusiasm and 
unflagging energy in promoting the interests of the club. 
The officers were reluctant to let him go, but unfortu- 
nately the club’s revenues are not sufficiently large to pay 
a salary which would hold men of Mr. Ellick’s caliber. 
Mr. Hartman cited the installation of cost systems in more 
than sixty offices in Chicago as one evidence of the retir- 
ing secretary’s industry, and every feature of the club’s 
work had felt the quickening influence of Mr. Ellick’s 
activity. In the opinion of Chairman Morgan of the cost 
committee, the club had in its retiring secretary the best 
and most practical authority on cost in the world. He had 
taught Chicago printers as no other one had the necessity 
for and value of ascertaining costs. 

Mr. Ellick said it was with reluctance he gave up work 
that had become of such absorbing interest to him. While 
appreciating the kind words of the members, he had a feel- 
ing of being somewhat lacking in relinquishing office at 
this time; there was so much to be done, and the work 
which he was leaving behind had a fascination for him. 
But, in justice to himself and family, he was bound to 
accept the proffered position. He referred to the widening 
influence of the club, and paid a tribute to the work done 
by THE INLAND PRINTER in spreading a knowledge of the 
need of merchandising among printers. He said that 
almost daily the club received letters in which reference 
was made to THE INLAND PRINTER, and they hailed from 
all quarters of the world. 

Mr. Ellick will remain in Chicago, and promised to 
maintain his interest in the club. He is now manager of 
the Excelsior Printing Company, of which W. F. Whitman 
is the presiding genius. 


“WHERE ESTIMATING FALLS SHORT.” 


Such was the subject assigned Irving A. McKenna, of 
the R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company estimating force, at 
a‘Franklin Club dinner. The speaker said it was desirable 
the estimator should know the intricacies of the work as 
well as the conditions prevailing in the shop he repre- 
sented. Where salesmen are employed and estimators do 
not always come in close contact with customers, the former 
should understand the outside conditions that surround the 
work, and be capable of making slight alterations in the 
figures, thus obviating the necessity of returning to the 
office when the dickering stage is reached. 

Mr. McKenna made an appeal for what might be called 
more professional pride. Printers were no longer mechan- 
ies, but quite as much entitled to the distinction of being 
regarded as professional men as are architects, for they 
are builders of business literature which combines art and 
utility. To keep in step with progress, representatives of 
printing-houses should show this latter-day dignity in their 
demeanor and dress. Estimators should have a high and 
constantly increasing appreciation of good printing. It is 
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their duty to design work and help out customers or pros- 
pects with their color-schemes, which can not be done with- 
out a well-grounded knowledge of the art. Mr. McKenna 
said that in order to secure needed information, trade 
papers should be read with avidity. While they contained 
much that was of little value to the estimator, it was there 
the views of the best men in the trade are found, and every 
issue is of much greater value than the subscription price. 

Better prices are necessary, and in the speaker’s opin- 
ion one of the most effective ways of obtaining them is to 
educate the public to the advantages of quality. In season 
and out, preach quality; and when dealing with a cus- 
tomer discuss its value thoroughly, avoiding all reference 
to price till the last. Indeed, said Mr. McKenna, the craft 
should keep pressing on to better conditions till it made 
contracts on the same basis as the steel trust — indicate 
what the price would be and bill goods on the basis of 
actual cost. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
BY M. J. BECKETT. 

R. E. D., Colorado (420). — “Is your system of cost accounting adapted 
to the country printer handling a high grade of job work in connection with 
a daily and weekly newspaper? ” 

Yes, the system of accounting taught in the Inland 
Printer Technical School is especially adapted to your 
needs. When properly installed in your plant, you can 
easily know the cost of every job as soon as completed. 
You will know the earnings and expenses of your job 
department as a whole, and of your daily paper and of 
your weekly paper by months and years. The plan is so 
simple, so exact and so economical that you will be pleased 
beyond a doubt. There is great satisfaction in knowing the 
exact status of each department of your business at any 
time. Guesswork is entirely eliminated by this method and 
you can be as sure of your costs as of death and taxes. 

B. F. H., New York (411).— “I believe that cost accounting is the 
weakest point in any office, and if this course would pay me I may enroll.” 

You have the idea exactly. No business is stronger than 
its weakest point. An up-to-date shop with the best work- 
men obtainable is like a ship without captain or pilot, if it is 
not equipped to take reckonings. What is the good of it all 
if you do not know what you are doing? A few weeks’ 
study and a small outlay for the “cost machinery,” most 
of which you can make yourself, will equip you for finding 
costs and know your business as thoroughly in this respect 
as in the mechanical department. The course will pay you 
or any other printer in dollars and cents and in satisfac- 
tion a hundred-fold. 

J. B., Colorado (413). — “I realize that I am lacking in knowledge, and 
feel that a course in cost accounting like that of the Inland Printer Technical 
School would be of great help.” 

You are not alone in this feeling. There are others that 
feel just as you do and are taking up the course. They are 
placing themselves in a position to get the necessary help 
on the road to success. Are you headed that way or do you 
just think you are? Make sure you are right before you go 
too far. 

C. B. T., Oklahoma (412).— “‘ Cost accounting. It is a part of the busi- 
ness too often neglected, and I, for one, would be eager to take up the study 
if I were convinced that it was worth the price asked for it.” 

Feeling the need of a thing is the first step toward get- 
ting it. You may be assured of one thing at the outset. 


There is nothing in the course that can possibly damage 
you or your business and much that will benefit you. The 
cost of the course both in time and in money ought not 
frighten any printer with only a few hundred dollars 
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invested in the business.’ You are making a small invest- 
ment in something that will benefit you every day you 
remain in the printing business, and be of as much value 
in any other line of manufacture or merchandising. 

L. R. G., Connecticut (422). — “ Do you think it advisable for a jour- 
neyman printer to study costs? ” 

If he is endeavoring to master the printing business, 
yes. If he has an ambition to be an employing printer at 
some time, again, yes. A thorough knowledge of costs such 
as may be had in a few weeks’ time studying evenings and 
at odd moments may be of great benefit to thousands of 
journeymen printers and help them to better positions in 
many places. The basic principles learned in this course 
for printers are of the same value in any other line of 
manufacture. 

W. W. K., Minnesota (414).— “‘ Having been called from the mechanical 
department into the business office, I believe that the correspondence course 
of your cost department would be just what I need.” 

No printer knows when the lightning will strike nor 
where, and if he has his rod up he is prepared. There is no 
doubt about the course being a help to you in your new rela- 
tion, and it will take you but a little while to get the work 
and make it of practical use to you. There is nothing 
experimental about it. It has been tested from beginning 
to end and all you will have to do will be to acquaint your- 
self with its workings, print up the necessary blanks and 
go at it. 

H. F. R., Indiana (415). — “‘ Please put us wise to what your corre- 
spondence course in cost accounting for printers offers for the proprietors 
of the up-to-date country shop.” 

The Inland Printer Technical School offers the country 
printer a course in cost accounting that will “put him 
wise ” to the very things he wants to know about his busi- 
ness. You get a bookkeeping, office and shop system, 
acquainting you of the cost of your work and pointing out 
unfailingly where your gains and losses come in. It will 
help you to build up a profitable business where otherwise 
you might be losing for a considerable time before you 
became fully aware of it. If you are selling a product 
without knowing the cost you are doing an unsafe busi- 
ness. Ata very little expense you can get a business insur- 
ance that will enable you to sleep better and give you more 
time to plan how to spend your profits. 

D. G. S., West Virginia (418). — ‘‘ Also, would the system be applicable 
in an office where a small daily paper is printed and published, for the keep- 
ing of accounts in connection with the job-printing end of the business? ” 

This is answered in No. 420, but not everything said 
that might be said. A most thorough course of double- 
entry bookkeeping is a part of the course of cost account- 
ing. Correct bookkeeping is necessary to the success of 
any kind of business and is the foundation of cost account- 
ing, which is only a part of general accounting. But do not 
be alarmed at the thought that it is going to be too com- 
plicated to learn or practice. It is both easy and simple 
and not beyond the grasp of the average high-school boy or 
girl. A business man or a bookkeeper ought to experience 
no trouble with it at all. A little extra time each day for a 
few weeks would put you right. 


J. L. J., Oregon (424).— “I have been wondering if the course in cost 
accounting would not be just the thing for me.” 

If you leave the matter for us to decide we would say, 
yes. Try it and you will know for yourself. It will not 
hurt you to know all there is to be known on the subjects 
treated of in the course. It would be the part of wisdom to 
take up the study at once with a view to putting it in prac- 
tice at the earliest possible moment. Lost days never 
return. Get busy now. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. If 
criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or 
postal card. 


THE INLAND PRINTER’S twenty-sixth ad.-setting contest 
closed on March 15 and at the time this part of the maga- 
zine went to press the indications were very promising that 
it would be a most interesting and instructive one, as the 
entries were coming in rapidly. As soon as these contests 
close sets of the ads. submitted are collated and sent to the 
contestants. If any contestant has failed to receive his set 
of ads. when this copy of THE INLAND PRINTER reaches 
him, he should write at once, as the package must have 
gone astray. For the next contest I would like to use as 
copy an advertisement which some compositor has found 
difficult to display effectively, or one which he would like 
to have a number of other compositors try to see if they 
could devise a better arrangement than the one used by 
him. It is, of course, desirable to reproduce the ads. in 
THE INLAND PRINTER as near full size as possible, and the 
size of the ad. is therefore limited, but there are many 
troublesome ads. in the smaller sizes, and it would be a 
great help to the contests if compositors will submit copy 
which they in actual experience have found difficult. Send 
the copy so that it will reach the editor of this department 
before May 1. 


ONE of the most unique amateur publications is the 
Monthly Review, edited and published by T. M. Cushing, of 
Philadelphia, a lad of twelve years. It consists of ten 
pages, 54% by 8% inches, and has many of the usual depart- 
ments of a general magazine, including a continued story, 
a “ Puzzle Corner,” and a “ Teddy Bear Contest.” It has a 
circulation of about twelve copies, each of which is type- 
written separately by the editor. 


EVERY newspaper, and particularly those in the cities, 
is confronted by the problem of churches, societies, clubs 
and lodges expecting the free use of space to announce and 
exploit their various entertainments, but when these organ- 
izations desire printing they take it to the lowest bidder, 
which ‘is usually some irresponsible printer who has no 
connection with the newspaper. The Paterson (N. J.) 
News has taken a firm stand on this question, as announced 
in a recent editorial: 

Hereafter the News will not extend the use of its columns without charge 
to any cause for which the printing has not been done at one of the news- 
paper offices of the city. The people who do not patronize the newspapers 
should not expect to receive courtesies from them. The newspapers do more 
free work for the cause of religion, charity and the public uplift than any 
other class of business is asked or expected to do, and they receive less 
in the way of appreciation and patronage. Hereafter, as far as the News is 
concerned, people can get their notices where they get their printing done. 
Except where one of the newspaper offices is recognized, the News will not 
extend the usual courtesies. 


There are three or four other papers in Paterson, all of 
which conduct job departments, and the News is entirely 
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unselfish in the matter. Publishers in the past have taken 
the stand that no notices would be published unless the 
printing was done in their own offices, but the News 
includes the other papers in its ruling, which is a com- 
mendable action. 


THROUGH an arrangement with one of the best vaude- 
ville theaters in the city, the Trinidad (Colo.) Chronicle- 
News was able to conduct a series of theater parties which 
nearly swamped the playhouse, and effectively advertised 
both the newspaper and the theater. Four performances a 
day were given and each was witnessed by a most enthusi- 
astic audience. The Chronicle-News does not state what 
arrangement it was able to make with the theater, but it 
looks like a good move on the part of both, without a cash 
consideration on either side. 


To BUILD the front of a store in four hours would be a 
big job for a carpenter, but a bigger one for a printer. 
However, H. E. Nye, of the Aberdeen (Wash.) World, con- 
structed the store front illustrated herewith in that length 
of time, with no other copy than an order to “ build the 
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A store front that was “ built ” in four hours. 


front of a building.” While composition of this kind is 
more of a freak than practical ad.-work, still it must be 
conceded that Mr. Nye did an exceptionally fine piece of 
work, and displayed a knowledge of architecture as well as 
of typography. 

CREDIT FOR ADVERTISING RESULTS.— One of the per- 
plexing problems of the newspaper publisher is outlined in 
the following letter from the Geneva (N. Y.) Times: 

0. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Sir,—I believe THE INLAND PRINTER offers to aid newspapers in 
solving their troublesome questions and that you are the party to write to. 
We have trouble in getting credit from the merchants for the advertising 
which appears in the paper. I suppose all newspapers are up against this 
question more or less. Can anything be done to have our readers give us 
credit to the trade for the advertising? 

Yours very truly, 
GENEVA DatLy TIMEs. 
It is very difficult to get subscribers to mention a news- 
paper when trading with local advertisers, and no matter 
how much persuasion is brought to bear upon them, still 
only a small percentage would respond. The best way to 
prove to advertisers that their announcements are read is 
to get one or more of them to advertise a standard article 
at a reduced price in your paper only and then have the 
merchants note the increased sales. The experience of one 
or two along this line can be used to demonstrate and prove 
to other advertisers that your readers read the advertising 


columns. 


SOMETHING unusual in a special feature for a weekly 
paper is being used successfully by the Keokuk County 
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News, of Sigourney, Iowa. ‘An article is published each 
week under the heading, “ Keokuk County Boys Who Have 
“Made Good,’ ” illustrated with a photograph of the subject. 
Sherman W. Needham, the managing editor, writes: 
“This feature is proving of great interest to our readers. 
We have never seen it tried before, and thought that you 
might be interested in seeing it. We expect to include the 
girls later.” 


ADVERTISING THE JOB DEPARTMENT.— John W. Baker, 
superintendent of the Gazette Publishing Company, 
Niagara Falls, New York, writes as follows: 
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issue, and worded and displayed in a high-class manner, 
demonstrating to the reader the necessary ability to han- 
dle his work in the same way. 


THE First PAGE OF A SIX-COLUMN PAPER.— George C. 
Mansfield, editor of the Oroville (Cal.) Register, sends 
three issues of his paper, showing different styles of make- 
up for the first page, with a request for criticism. In the 
same mail comes a copy of the Estherville (Iowa) Enter- 
prise, sent for the same purpose. All four pages are repro- 
duced. The first page of the Enterprise is of an entirely 
different type from the other three — more conservative, 
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Emphasizing quality and service in advertising the job department. 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Chicago, Illinois. 

DeaR Mr. Byxser,— Under separate cover I am mailing you two marked 
copies of the Niagara Falls Gazette, containing advertisements for the print- 
ing department. Also enclosed herewith two or three ads. taken from the 
same newspaper, and we would like your criticism of the same. 

We are much interested in this class of advertising and believe it will 
result in much good. Competition is strong locally and outside printers 
come in as well, but whatever work is taken away is usually captured on 
price basis. It is my opinion that this can be overcome largely by a sys- 
tematic newspaper and blotter campaign such as we have inaugurated. With 
few exceptions the ads. change daily, but all are on the same line of argu- 
ment: quality and service. 

Awaiting with much interest your reply, we are, 

Yours truly, 
GAZETTE PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 
By Jno. W. Baker, Superintendent. 


There are a number of very good features about Mr. 
Baker’s ads.— they take up one point at a time, present it 
clearly and concisely, and are continually emphasizing the 
advantages of quality and service. This kind of advertis- 
ing can not fail to result in much good, particularly where 
the copy is changed each issue. The exploiting of low 
prices on printing is a grave mistake — the advertising of 
higher prices will bring more business when it is known 
that the printer has a reputation for quality and prompt- 
ness. Mr. Baker runs his ads. on a local page, next to 
reading matter—a good plan. Such ads. are too fre- 


quently used as fillers in obscure corners of the paper. 
They should be given the best positions, changed every 


more dignified, yet bringing out strongly the more impor- 
tant news matters. The handling of the other three pages 
is what many would term “ yellow” — the importance of 
the news is greatly exaggerated. It would be better to 
reserve treatments of this kind for extraordinary happen- 
ings, for if such extremes are resorted to in every issue, 
there is little opportunity to exploit by contrast really 
important news items. When occasion arises for headings 
of greater size, any one of the arrangements shown by the 
Register could be used, but somewhat of a modification 
would be advisable. That of the issue of February 9 is 
probably the best of the three, but the headings at the tops 
of the third and fourth columns should be smaller, and 
those in the second and fifth columns still smaller. Two 
large heads side by side, set in the same type, are never 
advisable, as each detracts from the other and loses 
strength through lack of contrast. The Enterprise might 
break through its conservatism sufficiently to use large 
heads on some of its secondary articles, but it must be con- 
ceded that the arrangement is a very neat one. 


“ Storm SCENES ” is the title of a very handsome thirty- 
two page booklet issued as a souvenir by the Madison 
(Wis.) Democrat a few days after a remarkable fall of 
snow which gave the city a phenomenal aspect. Thirty- 
four excellent half-tone cuts were shown of the scenes in 
local parks and streets. The booklet was a good stroke of 




















enterprise, and indicates that the publisher of the Democrat 
is quick to recognize and grasp an opportunity to 
strengthen his position with his readers. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, together with requests for criticism, and brief 
suggestions are made for their improvement: 


Estherville (Iowa) Enterprise.-— About the only defect is a poor reg- 
ister. Otherwise the Enterprise is very commendable. 

Pawnee City (Neb.) Republican.— Ads. show good taste, but the six- 
point black rules are too heavy for some of the smaller ones. 

Piscataquis Observer, Dover, Maine.— The setting of ads. in one series of 
type gives your paper a neat appearance, which would be still further 
improved if more rules were used as borders. 

Anita (Iowa) Tribune.— Neat ads. and good presswork are not lacking in 
the Tribune, but the home-print pages are so badly crowded with ads. that 
the paper from a news standpoint is not very creditable to the publishers. 

Spring Valley (Wis.) Sun.— It is several years since I have criticized 
the Sun and I have forgotten its former appearance. The first page is a lit- 
tle crowded, as there is not enough space on either side of dashes and head- 
ings, and the paid local items on this page are certainly out of place. The 
running title would look better in larger or heavier type. There is not 
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MEETING OF BUCKEYE NEWSPAPER MEN. 


The mid-winter meeting of the Buckeye Press Associa- 
tion, at Springfield, Ohio, February 25, 26 and 27, was one 
which will long be remembered on account of the genuine 
uplift received by those who attended. When a body of 
newspaper men will sit for four hours in an animated dis- 
cussion of business without even the side attraction of a 
“feed,” a vaudeville stunt or even a cigar, it certainly 
shows a deep interest in the fundamental reason for the 
convention. The last evening of the week’s meetings was 
devoted to a “ Shop Talk.”” The members assembled soon 
after 8 o’clock, and, after listening to two able addresses, 
launched into a discussion of the various every-day prob- 
lems of the newspaper publisher, in which every one pres- 
ent took part and which lasted until long after midnight. 
There was no haggling over details, but a whole-souled 
exchange of experiences, every line of which was full of 
meat. It is to be regretted that these discussions could not 
be reported verbatim, as in them was embodied more real 
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Four styles of make-up for the first page of a six-column paper. 


enough distinction between advertising and reading columns, and using the 
same rule between articles of reading matter as you do between ads. aids 
in emphasizing this defect, as does the use of the same body-type in the ads. 
as you do in the reading matter. But these are all minor defects. The 
ad.-display and presswork deserve commendation. 





LO, THE POOR BENEDICT. 


It’s “‘ Hubby, put the cat out,” 
And it’s “‘ Dearie, fix the range ” ; 
It’s ‘‘ Have you wound the clock, love? ” 
And it’s “‘ Have you any change? ” 
It’s ‘* Hook me up the back, pet,” 
And “ Lock the cellar door,” 
And it’s “‘ Do be careful not to spill 
Those ashes on the floor.” 
So let the bumper circulate, 
And quaff a mournful glass 
Unto the humble Benedict. 


Alas! Alas! Alas! — New York Herald. 





ONE WAY HE COULD HELP. 

An Eastern college graduate applied for work in a 
Michigan lumber camp. He was told to get busy on one 
end of a cross-saw, the other end being in charge of an old 
and experienced lumberman. At first all went well, but at 
the end of the second day the young man’s strength began 
to wane. Suddenly the old man stopped the saw and spat. 


“Sonny,” he said, not unkindly, “I don’t mind’ yer: 
ridin’ on this saw, but if it’s jest the same to you I wish 
you’d keep yer feet off the ground.” — Exchange. 





practical help than in all the rest of the meetings com- 
bined, and those who allowed the pursuit of pleasure to 
interfere with their attendance missed a treat. 

In the discussions open-space advertising contracts were 
given a “black eye.” One member stated that he found 
that advertisers would contract to use a certain number of 
inches and, when the end of the year came, would be far 
short. It was impossible to collect for the unused space 
without suit, and suit was inadvisable. Neither was it pos- 
sible to charge a higher rate for the smaller number of 
inches used without the probable loss of the advertiser. 
The only solution was the procuring of a contract for a 
fixed space each issue, with an agreement to accept extra 
space pro rata. 

Another member advocated the use of individual elec- 
tric motors over a gasoline engine, stating that he had 
saved in the neighborhood of $100 on power during the 
year. He said he made the change through a statement 
made by another member in last year’s “ Shop Talk.” He 
used three motors, one on his Miehle, one on a jobber and 
one on the cutter. 

In Ohio there is great interest in the prohibition move- 
ment, and there were frequent references to “ wet” and 
“dry” towns. President Bryan said he did not believe that 
a paper in a “dry” town should accept “ wet ” advertise- 
ments. Another member stated that he had received 
twenty-seven liquor propositions sin¢e‘his town went “dry.” 

The question of collections was discussed at consider- 
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able length, and the consensus of opinion was that monthly 
settlements should be required, and that the country pub- 
lisher was too lenient. He should go out and ask for the 
money when it fails to appear. One publisher cited an 
instance where he needed money and went to his advertisers 
and stated that he was in urgent need of funds to meet a 
draft. The next time his accounts got behind he couldn’t 
think of a new excuse, so went to the bank and borrowed 
the necessary cash for his own needs. But it isn’t every 
publisher who has such open-hearted friends at the bank. 

Advertising rates came in for a good share of discus- 
sion, and the cost of Linotype composition was a topic 
which received much attention. Some valuable informa- 








President Bryan and Secretary 
Hosterman discussing the prospects 
of reélection. 


President Bryan inspecting 
Springfield. 


tion was given by the different members in regard to their 
experiences with advertising agencies and the handling of 
patent-medicine accounts. An instance was related where 
a patent-medicine manufacturer would sell a quantity of 
his goods to a local druggist, making a contract with him 
which stipulated that the manufacturer would do a cer- 
tain amount of advertising in the local papers. This adver- 
tising would be placed through an agency, and the pub- 
lisher, ignorant of the conditions and fearing the loss of 
the contract, would yield to the agency’s demand for a low 
rate in order to get business which the agency was obliged 
to give him regardless of price. 

The convention, as a whole, was a great success. The 
addresses were all on timely subjects and contained much 
of value to the newspaper editor and publisher. But the 
members did not rely entirely upon their own number for 
speeches, however, but with a desire to broaden their views 
called upon some eminent outside talent. Among the 
speakers of note were Dr. S. D. Fess, president Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Oliver Farrar Emerson, 
Ph.D., professor of English in Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and James Schermerhorn, editor and pub- 
lisher Daily Times, Detroit, Michigan. The subjects 
treated were more for the benefit of the editorial end of the 
paper than the business department. Doctor Emerson’s 


address on “ The Movement for Simplified Spelling ” was 
listened to with great interest, and Doctor Fess received 
many rounds of applause during his talk on “ The Press 
in a Democracy.” He emphasized very strongly the power 
of public opinion, and the tremendous influence of the 
press in molding public opinion. 


No man or body of men 
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could withstand the onslaught of public opinion when once 
thoroughly aroused, he said, and the newspaper editor had 
it within his power to create and wield this mighty influ- 
ence for good. 

The social side of the convention was well taken care of 
by the local committee, of which A. D. Hosterman was 
chairman. Trolley trips over the entire city were pro- 
vided, with stops at the Masonic Home, Odd Fellows’ Home 
and Pythian Home, where interesting programs were pro- 
vided for the entertainment of the guests. So eager was 
the committee to leave nothing undone, that it was neces- 
sary to crowd a theater party and the banquet into one 
evening. 

President Bryan stated that he was much pleased to 
find that so many editors were accompanied by their wives. 
He considers this a good feature and hopes that next year 
still more of the ladies will be present. 

One of the most pleasing features of the convention, and 
one which created much favorable comment, was the special 
edition of the Springfield Daily News, issued in honor of 
the newspaper men. It was full of reminiscent and instruc- 
tive matter pertaining to journalism and its growth in the 
State, fully illustrated. The edition was a creditable stroke 
of enterprise on the part of the business manager of the 
News, Mr. R. B. Mead. 

Last year’s officers were all reélected, and the place and 
time for the next annual meeting was left in the hands of 
the executive committee. 


A GOOD TEST. 


The average printer will do a business of perhaps 
$20,000 a year. If he makes a clear profit on this of five 
ver cent, he will have $1,000 a year to lay away, and in 
twenty years he will have saved $20,000, which, with five 
per cent compound interest, will amount at the end of 
twenty years to $33,000. Any printer who has not done as 
well as this in proportion to his amount of business, and 
the length of time in business, has not made five per cent, 
and yet how many printers can claim to have done this? 

It is commonly said that printing is a ten per cent 
business, but would it not be nearer the truth to say that 
it is a one per cent business? Printers who have been in 
business for periods of from twenty to forty years who 
can show a clear net profit of more than one or two per 
cent are rare exceptions. 

This should not be so. A man who spends his life in a 
business should be able to acquire a competence by the 
time he is fifty-five or sixty years old, and in these days of 
low interest rates a competence means not less than 
$40,000. 

This amount can be accumulated by a printer with a 
fair business upon a profit as low as five per cent, but it 
must be real profit. 

If a printer, after submitting his business to the sim- 
ple test outlined above, finds that he is not making any 
real profits, there are two remedies: 

First: Better management. 

Second: Better prices.— Board of Trade Printer. 





NEW CORNER CARDS. 


In addition to the large showing of practical examples, 
“ Envelope Corner Cards No. 3” contains an instructive 
chapter on corner-card typography. Interesting and valu- 
able. To be had of The Inland Printer Company for 25 
cents. 
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DEFINITE PLANS FOR INCREASING CIRCULATION. 


NO. II.— BY O. F. BYXBEE, 


RECURING subscribers by direct canvass, with- 
out the aid of premiums or any other extra 
inducement, is conceded by publishers to be the 
ideal way to increase circulation, and it is plans 
of this kind which we are to consider this 
month. Canvassers may work on salary or 
commission, but it takes exceptionally good ones 
to earn a living unless there is systematic codperation on 
the part of the publisher. The publishing of a bright, 
newsy paper is, of course, codperation, but this is not suffi- 
cient; there must be some definite action which will aid the 
canvasser in his work. 

Where the quality of the paper is of the greater assist- 
ance, is in retaining the names on the list after the sub- 
scriptions have expired. An expert canvasser may induce 
people to subscribe for the paper by describing its attrac- 
tive features, but if the paper itself is a disappointment the 








Members of the Buckeye Press Association attending their Midwinter Meeting at Springfield, Ohio. 
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found that “in seven cases out of ten” the results are 
worth the small expense entailed. 

Where sample copies are used, it will be readily recog- 
nized that the publication of a paper of high quality is 
imperative. Where a canvasser secures subscriptions from 
people who are not familiar with the paper he represents, 
he may paint the good qualities in glowing colors — more 
glowing, perhaps, than the facts warrant, but when the 
prospective subscriber has been receiving the paper for 
several issues the canvasser must stick close to the truth. 
He may call attention to the good points which the sub- 
scriber may have overlooked, or failed to fully appreciate, 
but he can not go beyond the facts. 

One of the most successful plans for building circula- 
tion on a straightforward canvass, aided by sample copies, 
and building solely on the merits of the publication, was 
used exhaustively a few years ago by the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican. A series of ten little circulars were 
used, each about 6 by 8 inches and printed on varying 
bright-colored papers. The wording of these circulars was 
so clever that their reproduction is warranted: 





The children are charges of the Ohio Masonic Home, 


where the photograph was taken. 


subscriber will be lost and the same people must be can- 
vassed again, and the work of the canvasser on his second 
visit is made doubly hard. In this respect the gaining and 
holding of subscriptions is much the same as the gaining 
and holding of advertising — unless the paper ‘“ makes 
good” the customer is lost and is practically beyond 
recovery. 

Sterling Galt, editor and proprietor of the Emmitsburg 
(Md.) Chronicle, recognizes the importance of codperating 
with his subscription canvasser. He employs for that work 
a college graduate, a man thoroughly conversant with the 
newspaper business, who periodically canvasses such terri- 
tory as the publisher deems likely to give results, and this 
man brings in an accurate report of every condition that 
exists in that locality, what papers are taken and why, and 
what features are most thought of in that particular 
neighborhood. Mr. Galt states that he finds this method 
more satisfactory than any other, as it practically puts him 
in touch with every man and woman in a given territory. 
When he finds that a person is doubtful he uses sample 
copies for a limited time, mailing them regularly, and has 


1-7 


First WARNING. 
Good Morning: 

We are sending you herewith a complimentary copy of the Waterbury 
Republican, in order to show you what a mighty good newspaper it has 
become recently. We hope you will learn to like it. 

We will have it left at your door every morning for a week or so. If you 
don’t get it regularly and early enough to suit you, drop us a postal card or 
call us up on the telephone. Kick as though you were a paid-in-advance 
subscriber, for we are paying to have this paper delivered to you and intend 
to see that you have it. 

If eventually you say that you like the paper so well that you want us to 
send it right along, we will feel more than repaid for any trouble we may 
take. If you don’t, why it is all right anyway. If you are already taking 
the paper and won’t want to be bothered further, please notify us and we 
will stop. THE WATERBURY REPUBLICAN. 

“‘A Newspaper Full of News.” 


THE SEconpD LEsson. 
How Do You Like It? 

Isn’t there some satisfaction in picking up a good newspaper first thing 
in the morning to see what has been happening everywhere, particularly in 
and around Waterbury? You are informed for the rest of the day, for some- 
how the news has a habit of happening in time to get into the morning paper. 

There is no use talking, if you are looking for magazine literature there 
may be better places to find it, but if you want news while it is freshest, 
you must read a good morning paper, and we are sending you a good morn- 
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ing newspaper on trial for awhile. Let us know if you don’t get it regularly 
and promptly. 
The Republican costs only 2 cents a day, 50 cents a month, $6 a year. 


“‘A Newspaper Full of News.” 


CHAPTER THREE. 
Morning vs. Evening: 

During the Spanish War the morning newspapers of the country printed 
the first accounts published anywhere of the following events: 

The destruction of the Maine. 

The finding of the court of inquiry. 

The decision of Congress to vote $50,000,000 for the national defense, 
which was practically the declaration of war. 

President McKinley’s call for two hundred and fifty thousand volunteers. 

Dewey’s victory at Manila. 

The finding of Cervera’s fleet at Santiago. 

The battle of Santiago. 

And a few more events of more or less interest. 

Not much left for the evening papers, was there? 

This was not a series of accidents. It simply represents what is happen- 
ing on a smaller scale, both with local and foreign news, every day in the 
year. The morning newspaper gets the news first, nine times out of ten. In 
Waterbury, the morning paper is the Republican, 2 cents a day. 

“‘A Newspaper Full of News.” 


FouRTH POINTER. ’ 
Our Leased Wire System: 

You will remember that for years the Republican struggled along with- 
out a full leased-wire report from the Associated Press. It attempted to give 
the news through a “‘ grapevine ” wire and did not succeed. 

The first thing the new management did in October was to subscribe for 
a full Associated Press report, which is received nightly over our own special 
wire through our own operator. 

When Jeffries licked somebody or other out at San Francisco some time 
ago, the men did not step into the ring until nearly 1 a.m. Eastern time, but 
the Republican printed a four-column report the next morning. There was 
nothing left to say after that. 

Perhaps you are not interested in fighting of this sort. Well, then, when 
the Schley Court of Inquiry reported recently, the findings were not given 
out until 10 p.m. in Washington, but the Republican printed a five-column 
report the next morning. Six months ago this would have been a physical 
impossibility, but our news facilities are now of the best, locally and outside. 

Didn’t the Republican “ scoop ” the New York papers half a day on the 
Park Avenue Hotel disaster? Yes, sir, and if you want the big news hap- 
penings of New York city while they are fresh, read it every day. 

“‘A Newspaper Full of News.” 


Hint No. 5. 
Getting Better Every Day: 

People tell us that the Republican has improved greatly of late. With 
blushes, we admit that this is true. The improvements that have been made, 
however, are only the beginning of a procession that will be years long. 

We intend to make the Republican better every day, adding something 
here one day, improving something there the next, and not stopping until we 
are dead. Waterbury is entitled to a first-class morning paper. Here it is, 
and if you take it you can watch it improve and grow. 

Our ambition is to make the Republican so acceptable to the people of 
Waterbury and vicinity that no family will be able to get along without it. 
Have we succeeded in pleasing you so far? 

“‘\ Newspaper Full of News.” 


SuGeGgEsTion Six. 
Local News Especially : 

“‘ First of all, the news.” That’s our motto. When it comes to ascer- 
taining what the news is, we proceed on the theory that people are more 
interested in a dog-fight, if it’s a Waterbury dog, than in the court affairs of 
the Ahkoond of Swat. 

Oh, the local news is the thing, and we are doing our best to gather it 
for you. If it takes two editions a day, or ten, you will get them whenever 
the event is big enough. And just for an example of the way the Republican 
can cover the news, take its accounts of the big fire. 

‘‘A Newspaper Full of News.” 


Your SEVENTH LETTER FROM Us. 
Getting Interested? 

Are you beginning to look expectantly for the Republican with your 
coffee every morning? Is it getting to be a welcome visitor? We hope so. 
That’s what we want. 

We hope to make the Republican a member of your household and a 
family friend. No American family pretends to get along without news- 
papers. The only question is what newspapers shall be bought. We claim 
that you get more for your money in the Republican than elsewhere. There 


are twenty-five or thirty columns a day filled with News, everything that 
happens in and around Waterbury as the principal part of it, and the splen- 
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did service of the Associated Press backing us up by supplying us with every- 
thing that happens anywhere else in the wide world. 
“‘\ Newspaper Full of News.” 


For THE EIGHTH Day, 
How To Get It Daily: 

If the Republican pleases you, you will naturally inquire how you can 
get it daily. 

In a few days a canvasser will be around to see you. Please have your 
answer ready, and then make your choice of the way you pay. You can pay 
the carrier daily, weekly or monthly, if you choose. If you don’t want to be 
bothered with frequent payments, give the canvasser your order with or with- 
out the cash, and let him know how often you want to pay. You can then 
pay at the office monthly, quarterly, or yearly in advance. We will attend 
to any complaints regarding the delivery of the paper, and will see that the 
delivery is prompt and regular. It costs 2 cents a day, 12 cents a week, 50 
cents a month, $6 a year. 

Important point. The canvasser is a good-natured young man, but he has 
a good many calls to make daily. He would like to get your decision the 
first time he calls. Please have your answer ready. 

*““\ Newspaper Full of News.” 

NINTHLY, 
Are You Ready? 

You will readily guess that we have a purpose in all this. We want you 
to become a regular reader of the Republican. We want you either to sub- 
scribe, paying at the office, or to buy it from a carrier, or at a news-stand. 
We don’t care where you buy it as long as you do get it. 

Our canvasser will be around to-morrow. Please have somebody or 
everybody in the house instructed whether you want the paper or not, and if 
so, how you want it. We ask this because we want to know whether we have 
succeeded in our campaign. 

Please do not omit this or all our efforts will have been wasted. 

Vote early and vote right. 

““A Newspaper Full of News.” 


Last CALL TO BREAKFAST. 

Our canvasser will be around to-day. Is your answer ready? 

Please tell him that the Republican is worth many times 2 cents a day 
and sign the order he will present you. 

‘A Newspaper Full of News.” 

One man devoted his entire time to this work. The first 
morning he had delivered to fifty prospective subscribers 
papers with the “ First Warning ” pasted on the first page; 
the second morning these same fifty people found “ The 
Second Lesson ” attached to their papers, and so on for ten 
mornings. On each successive morning a new series of 
fifty papers was started, and followed up in the same man- 
ner, until, on the tenth morning, five hundred papers were 
being delivered, the first set of fifty receiving the “ Last 
Call to Breakfast.” The man in charge then made a per- 
sonal canvass of this latter fifty that day, and on each suc- 
ceeding day he had another fifty ready to canvass, while he 
continued to start out a new fifty with his “ First Warn- 
ing.” In this manner from eight to ten new subscribers 
were secured every day, all being secured on the merits of 
the paper, and just because these merits had been brought 
to their attention in a novel manner. The publishers stated 
that the only mistake made was the attempt to work the 
plan too fast, as it was difficult for one man to properly 
canvass fifty people every day. 

(To be continued.) 





FIRST AID TO THE PRESSMAN. 

“Modern Presswork,” by Fred W. Gage, tells the 
“how” and the “why” of pressroom methods. A neces- 
sity to the pressman. Twenty-six chapters. Can be had 
of The Inland Printer Company for $2. 





A COMPLICATED DENIAL. 
She — “Is it true that Miss Blank is going to marry 
the Prince? ” 
He — “ Er — well, they have issued a denial of the 
story which contradicted the report as to the falsity of the 
rumor that the account was untrue.” — Brooklyn Life. 
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THE MAKING OF A TRADE PAPER MAN. 
WHE ex-president of the National Federation of 
Trade Papers, and editor of the Furniture 
Journal and Embalmers’ Monthly of Chicago, 
J. Newton Nind, has done more to promote 
unification of interest among the trade papers 
of America than any one man living. He took 
occasion to celebrate his fortieth anniversary 
in trade journalism by a dinner to the members of the trade 
press association on the evening of Tuesday, February 23. 
A most enjoyable and instructive evening was spent. The 
souvenir of the occasion was a brochure entitled “ The 
Making of a —————, by J. Newton Nind,” the text of 
which follows: 

It isn’t given to most men, at least to the majority 
of men who attempt to do 
newspaper work, to con- 
tinue in the treadmill of that 
vocation for forty years. 





years. Then it has saved a lot of things designed for me 
going to Hind, Lind, Wind, Mind, and Mud. 

Nominally, I was the subscription agent of The North 
Star and collected “strictly in advance” enough 25-cent 
pieces so that at the end of the first three months of pub- 
lication'a dividend of $8 was declared to each of the four 
stockholders, an experience which was repeated three 
months later. But, as a matter of fact, the subscription 
agent and the publisher, W. F. Worthington (long since 
deceased), set the type out of hours, and otherwise got out 
the paper. Worthington was then learning his trade of 
printer; I was carrying and selling papers and going to 
school when jobs of bill posting did not prevent. I recall 
that we had some difficulty in getting four pages of matter 
out of that font of secondhand type and that the bottom of 
the boxes were generally 
pretty well scratched. Once 
in two weeks, during the 
evening, Worthington pulled 





But such has been my lot. 
A few months ago one of 
my boyhood friends sent me 
a copy of Vol. I, No. 1, of 
The North Star, which 
marked my active entry 
into newspaper work, and I 
was reminded that I was 
fast approaching the period 
when I could claim the dis- 
tinction of having done 
forty years of service in 
connection with newspapers. 
A photographic copy of this, 
my first venture on the 
“sea of journalism,” accom- 
panies this. The original 
was just four times the size 
of this sheet, and its owner- 
ship was vested in four 
boys, who invested $7 each 
in a secondhand font of 
bourgeois type and enough 
rule to get out the paper. 
My nominal connection with 


The 


North Star. 
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quarter strietly in advance. 





THE BOY PATRIOT. 
A Story of the War. 


BY REV. G. M. STCNE. 
CHAPTER I. 
Putting on the Armor. 


A thousand pens have been busy in 
recording the valor of the men who 
responded to the call of country in 
our great civil conflict: Woman's 
work jn the war has also been deliny 
ested. It is just that ‘suck tributes 
shon'd be paid to the men who bled— 
and the women who staunched the 
wounds of strife. There is another 
class — not forgotten—but perhaps 
neglected in whose interest the | 
ent story 1s written—I mean the boys 
of the war. The fires\of patriotism 
were not confined to adults. The in- 
telligeat boys and girls, trained in 
our common schools, those colleges 
of the people, felt the inspiration of 
loyal love, and rendered service at 
home and on the field which deserves 
the gratitude of the nation. 

A little girl in Boston, was it not? 
when the news of the Balls Bluff dis- 
aster came, exclamed, “I wish I was 
a bundred men.” Many a boy staid 
at home “to watch by the stuff” saying 
to a hesitating father, “go and I will 
take care of mother and the little 
ones until you come back.” And 
now while the father tarries still— in 
the soldiers grave—these boys grown 
to P hid men redecm their promise 
well. 


outskirts of the village of Bellville, in} menths men, and who had just been 
age 
the central portion of the state of] commissioned as ca ns plore 
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of the honsehold went away at death's | a it on nats — 
summons. He was copied bowever|ercd himself a public speaker, untu 
in. the boy. arehie ne toes, |e found himself -giving vent to the 
capable, aud self-reliant. From the! smouldering fires within, before such 
first this little family bad felt an in-| audiences as the one at Bellville on 
tense interest in the civil conflict.—| his first recraiting tour through the 
The Sumpter gun shook their far cot-| county. His addresses however ac- 
tage in the North. When they kneeled | complished the highest use of elo- 
to offer up their evening supplicstion | quence—they moved men to action. 
after the reception of the news, the Un the night in question, when be 
trembling emotion of the mother gav::| followed bis description of the nation’s 
evidence that she had taken the ra-|nce? and peril with an appeal to 
tion into the holiest sanctuary of her; young _ to step forward to Lr 
heart. Among the eager crosd who | rescue, the effect was electne. It 
waited at the rail-road dept for the, was a single pulsation of the nation's 
opening of the bundle of daily papers | great heart in that quiet village.— 
bringing the latest war news, Foespeeng Po were macy Ln Seer — the 
could always be seen, and when the| Captain sat down, bat the hearts 
display letters announced victory he all were touched when Archie Har- 
unded home to share his joy with] mon moved forward first, and said, 
his mcther and sister 


|“Put my name down, sir. P 
One morning the news of the first “What is your age, my boy!” in~ 
Bull Run battle came. Archie read} 


quired Captain D. me : 
in the little home circle the details of| “I am past thirteen, sir.” was his 
the sad rout—the Union army had| reply. 
been repulsed and scattered, and was|_  “Sormy we must refuse you, but the 
harrying pell-mell to the defences of | regnlation admits none below the age 
Washington. Who can forget the ot eightoe a - 

loom which followed that disaster ?| | “Is there nothing then that I can 
Not a gloom which palsied or was the | do sir. said the boy, his face mantled 
parent of despair, but one which thrill- with confused disappointment. 
ed and quickened all loyal hearts.— | “I will see you by and by,” was the 
The nation rose gradually as from a| reply. 
stunning blow toa fresh revival of} Reeruiting in the town hall was 
patriotic feeling. brisk that pight. Of the comparative- 

As Archie passed down the village |ly small audierce present, twenty 

street about two weeks after the ar-| young men, the flower of the comma- 
rival of the news, he saw posted upon{ nity enrolled themselves to form a 
fences and walls, the announcement, | part of Capt. Dement’s company, to 
“War meeting, at the Town Hall,” | report for immedtate service. 





the lever on a Washington 
hand press and I manipu- 
lated the roller over the 
form, and the limited edi- 
tion of The North Star was 
ready for distribution the 
next morning. It was dur- 
ing this period that I began 
to learn the printer’s trade, 
and the knowledge then and 
since acquired has served 
me well during all of these 
years. George Griffith, the 
editor, has passed out of my 
knowledge altogether, while 
Henry G. Smith, true to his 
early instinct, and the posi- 
tion given him in our com- 
pany, is still holding the bag 
as the head of an important 
insurance company. 
Amateur journalism, 
then as now, had spread 
itself over the country and 
our first paper assumed to 


this paper, as stated in the 
editorial announcements of 
The North Star, was that 
of subscription agent. The 
name, as there given, may seem unfamiliar to some of my 
friends and is the only thing which I am at all anxious to 
explain or palliate. If a man parts his name in the middle, 
he is sometimes open to the charge of being “ affected,” 
particularly if he is a writer. He is put in the same class 
with the musician who never has his hair cut. As a boy 
I was known by the good, honest name of John. Those who 
knew me as a boy still call me John, and I do not object. 
But my middle name, Newton, is a family name, taken 
because of certain ancestral entanglements with which I 
had nothing to do, and many members of my family bore 
the name and were called by that name. Several of the 
family lived in the same town, and to distinguish me from 
other Newtons I was made the goat and called just plain 
Johnnie, which latter name was, as I grew older, somewhat 
dignified and changed to John. But my grandfather and 
others of the family had always used the middle name of 
Newton. I am one of a line of J. Newton Ninds. When 
I began to get away from boyhood things I took what 
belonged to me and have written my name as given for 


went down into the battle. er 





The present story is of one who| and in a moment resolved to be pre- 
bat 


nt. 
In 1860 whed <he strain of the war} Capt. Dement «ho had left his 
began to be most heavy, Mrs. Har-| class in college to do service as pri- 
mon lived in » modest cottage on the ' vate, in response to the call for three 


“I can nse you,” said the Captain 
|to Archie at the close ofthe meet- 
ing “if you can obtain the consent 
of your parents to go with us, bat 
it will Le impossible to enlist you.” 


be no more than a paper 
made by amateurs for boys. 
A similar paper, which had 
been started in Minneapolis, 
offered the inspiration for The North Star, and I believe I 
was responsible for the suggestion which led up to the 
enterprise. 

At the end of six months my associates wanted to give 
the paper up. I had no such disposition. I was just begin- 
ning to like the game. So I took over the material, added 
to it, rented an office (we had previously done the com- 
position in the back of a tailor-shop owned by Worthing- 
ton’s father) and enlarged the paper to five columns to 
the page, in which form it was published until July, 1871, 
when the printer who had furnished the presswork and 
paper looked me up in the Bradstreet of that time and said 
he could furnish no more until the accumulated bill had 
been paid. The paper suspended then and there, and I 
went into the jobroom of the Winona Republican to work 
out the amount of my indebtedness upon a basis which 
was satisfactory to all concerned. The foreman of the 
jobroom was a methodical and capable Englishman, who 
taught me many things which since have been of value. I 
washed rollers, kicked a Gordon press, distributed dead 
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type and finally came to the stage of job composition. But 
my parents thought I ought to get back into school, as I 
did, putting in spare moments around the office of the 
Winona Republican, selling and carrying papers, posting 
bills, ete. 

I seem to have made an impression with The North 
Star, which, while dead, still lived, for Professor Hood, 
who was then superintendent of the schools in Winona, and 
who had a project for the establishment of an academy at 
Red Wing, invited me to resume the publication of the 
paper in Red Wing as an adjunct to his school, which I did 
as soon as the school opened. With the paper published in 
the five-column form as a weekly as a means of a liveli- 
hood I managed to get in another year at school. It was 
a year of intense application, for I was almost the only 
compositor the paper claimed, and much of the preparation 
of copy devolved on me. I had to keep up my studies and 
to sleep and eat and do a few other things boys of seven- 
teen like to do. The type was set and the forms made up 
in a basement room in the school 
building, which was located on a 
hill back of the. city, and the 
forms taken by me, by cart or 
sled, according to the season, to a 
downtown printing-office, where 
the printing, etc., was done. I 
seem to have made enough of 
an impression with that weekly 
paper so that Louis A. Fisher, 
then managing editor of the St. 
Paul Pioneer, invited me before 
the end of the year to help report 
the session of the Minnesota 
Legislature. My career as a daily 
newspaperman commenced as soon 
after that invitation came to me 
as I could make the arrange- 
ments. The North Star was con- 
tinued as a monthly for a couple 
of years, however, by Ed. A. Hen- 
derson, who, like myself, became 
a newspaper man. During this 
period I continued to act as the editor, writing my “stuff” 
and sending it to Red Wing. 

During the career of The North Star others were, from 
time to time, associated with me, some of whom have found 
their way into the newspaper field. Among these are 
Ed. A. Henderson, already mentioned; William Howe 
Downes, who furnished stories, poems and editorials for 
the paper, and who is now one of the best-known art critics 
in the country. Something from his pen on art appeared 
in one of the magazines only last month. Fred T. Flint, 
who was with me on the paper in Winona was long the 
competent night editor of the Inter Ocean and the Record- 
Herald, in Chicago. Tams Bixby, now manager of the 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press, and interested in several other 
newspaper properties, did his first newspaper work in con- 
nection with The North Star while it was published at Red 
Wing. He was local reporter for atime. David F. Richard- 
son, now of the successful furniture firm of Richardson & 
Richardson, Northfield, Minnesota, was a student at the Red 
Wing Institute and helped out by setting type on the paper. 

There are many others who were prominent in amateur 
journalism then who seem to have obtained their first liking 
for newspaper work in those days, and who have stuck to 
the game ever since. Among these are Charles S. Diehl, 
assistant manager of the Associated Press, who published 
the best paper of its time, Our Boys, which hailed from 





The amateur journalist. 
About 1869. 





The trade newspaper 
man. About 1886. 


Chicago; ‘William L. Terhune, who, after twenty-seven 
years’ devotion to the Boot and Shoe Recorder, of Boston, 
has just retired with a competency, and George B. Putnam, 
the present editor of the Boot and Shoe Recorder, who, 
while not in the beginning of this story associated with 
Mr. Terhune, formed an acquaintance then which endured 
and became closer in later years. In looking over the files 
of The North Star to get certain dates needed for this 
sketch, I came on to a scathing editorial on amateur jour- 
nalistic politics, in which Mr. Terhune figured prominently. 
He has long since forgotten that I referred to him then as 
“the windy Terhune.” He has succeeded, in all probability, 
during the past thirty-five or more years, in living down 
the reputation I then gave him. Let us at least hope so. 

The chronology with which this is supplemented tells 
about all that needs to be told of the career I had as daily 
newspaper man and trade newspaper man. Into this later 
vocation I drifted in this way: The lumber interest was 
a considerable one in the Northwest, and it dawned on 
F. A. Carle, managing editor of 
the Pioneer-Press, that there was 
no one connected with the paper 
who knew anything about the in- 
terest or the subject. The paper, 
like other daily papers of that day 
and this, was constantly making 
itself absurd by announcing that 
great combinations had _ been 
formed by the lumbermen when- 
ever two or more magnates got 
together and bought enough tim- 
ber to stock some modest sawmill 
for a year or two. In the average 
newspaper office a million feet of 
logs and a million dollars in 
money have about the same rela- 
tive importance, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a million feet of logs 
is about two days’ supply for some 

“ Veteran” but not sawmills, and the dollars will last 

“Venerable.” 1909. —well, the novelists and the 

playwrights have dealt with that 
subject. So I was assigned to study the lumber industry, 
which I did successfully enough so that the discriminating 
editor of the Northwestern Lumberman, W. B. Judson, 
asked me to become the correspondent of that paper. I 
soon discovered that $5 for a column of six hundred words, 
with no limit on amount if the “stuff” was good, counted 
up faster than the envelope which came from the daily 
newspaper counting-room each Saturday night, and the 
contents of which varied from $25 to $40 per week, and for 
which modest stipend I was expected to grind out long col- 
umns of copy, serve uncounted hours, worrying meanwhile 
about a staff of reporters and scoops which they might miss 
and which, if they missed, brought down on me the excited 
protests of an always watchful managing editor. I began 
to see that there was nothing for me to attain in the daily 
newspaper field which I had not achieved, and so I began 
to make my plans to get into trade journalism, with what 
success fully appears. 

The path I chose to pursue has not always been smooth. 
But the chronology discloses that I began to write about 
furniture in 1889, so I have to my credit approximately 
twenty years in this field. In looking over the files of the 
furniture papers to verify certain dates, I came upon two 
announcements which are mile-posts in my later career. 
One of these, which appeared in the Rockford Furniture 
Journal, was as follows: 





The daily newspaper re- 
porter. About 1876. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 

In assuming the management of the Journal, I desire to say that it will 
be my aim to continue to get out each month a paper that will contain mat- 
ter of interest to the entire furniture trade. Our columns will always be 
open to discuss anything pertaining to the interest and welfare of the fur- 
niture business. Contributions will be gladly received and our readers are 
invited to send us at all times such items of news as they believe will prove 
valuable to publish. As an advertising medium, I believe the Journal can 
not be surpassed by any paper now in the field for reaching the great mass 
of dealers in the West, North and Southwest, where it has its largest circu- 
lation. I believe those who have used its columns for advertising purposes 
will bear me out in this assertion. I trust that my relations to the furniture 
trade will continue of the same pleasant nature that they have been since I 
first became identified with it, and I shall try to conduct the Journal in such 
a manner as to merit the same liberal support that I have had heretofore. 

PIERRE D. FRANCIS. 


Immediately under it there appeared the following from 
the pen of Mr. Francis: 

In the April issue of the Minneapolis Furniture News appears the vale- 
dictory of its able editor, J. Newton Nind. We regret to learn that Brother 
Nind is no longer to be counted among our ranks. Under his management 
the News has been made a very readable sheet, and of all the exchanges 
coming to our desk none was looked through more carefully nor read with 
keener interest. If it is the only newspaper child to which, as he says, he 
claims parentage, the offspring which has matured so handsomely is one 
certainly to be proud of. It is a pity that there are not more of the same 
stamp among the many trade journals of the country. We hope to see the 
News kept up to the same high plane that it has reached. Our best wishes 
go with Mr. Nind in the new position he is about to assume, and we are 
sure that is the uniform sentiment of the furniture men, who have always 
read the News profitably. 

These two articles appeared in the issue of the Rock- 
ford Furniture Journal which was dated May, 1893. 
Mr. Francis and myself had never met at that time. But I 
acknowledged the handsome compliment he had paid me 
and some correspondence followed. In less than a year, in 
the issue of the Journal of March, 1894, he made another 
announcement, of which the following is a portion: 


A CHANGE. 

Having purchased a controlling interest in the Rockford Furniture Jour- 
nal Company, its affairs will now be conducted by me. 

When I became identified with the Journal in April last, I at that time 
stated it would be my aim to make it a first-class furniture paper in every 
way. Its readers no doubt have noticed some improvements since that time, 
but more radical ones are contemplated in the near future. 

It affords me much pleasure to announce to the furniture trade that, 
beginning with the April number, Mr. J. Newton Nind will assume editorial 
charge of the Journal. 

His retirement from the Minneapolis Furniture News a few months ago 
was deeply regretted by every one in the furniture business in the West, and 
the announcement of his return to a field in which he made such a marked 
success will no doubt be received with much pleasure by our readers. 

It is our purpose to make the Journal an up-to-date furniture paper in 
every sense of the word. P. D. FRANCIS. 

Three months thereafter I secured the control of all the 
stock in the Furniture News, in which I had continued to 
be financially interested, but without any participation in 
its management. 

Have you any recollection of 1893 and 1894? I do not 
know which of us had the least money, Mr. Francis or 
myself, or which of us had the most debts at this particular 
time, but we both bent to the task which was before us. 
We have worked together for the past fifteen years and the 
result is the modest success evidenced in our various pub- 
lications. 

Sometimes the cub reporters on the daily newspapers in 
the cities where I labored so long refer to me as the “vet- 
eran newspaper man.” I do not resent the appellation. 
But I am compelled to take issue with them when they go a 
step farther and refer to me as the “ venerable newspaper 
man.” 

I am conscious that I have not soared to great heights. 
I am conscious, also, all the time, that my work falls far 
short of what it should be. But during the forty years 
spanned by this narrative, under the stress of necessity, I 
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have “got the habit” of working right on. Some boyhood 
dreams have meantime been shattered. I might not have 
done as well in some other vocation, for, when I undertake 
an analysis, I am forced to the conclusion that in no other 
calling would I have been anywhere nearly as happy as I 
have been most of these forty years. There is something 
in the old adage of “as the twig is bent the tree will incline,” 
and it is sometimes a mistake to bend the twig in some 
other direction than that to which it inclines. I think, 
after all, I am not unlike Topsy. I “just growed” into 


newspaper work. I liked it as a boy and I like it as a man. 





WELL-KNOWN PRESSROOM FOREMAN RESIGNS. 


J. Albert Holmquist, of 2300 North Avers avenue, Chi- 
cago, who has had charge of the pressroom department of 
the Manz-Hollister plant for several years, resigned his 
position on March 4 last. Previous to his engagement 


J. ALBERT HOLMQUIST. 


with the Manz-Hollister Company, which he filled with 
marked ability, Mr. Holmquist was connected with the 
American Colortype Company. 

A large share of the credit for the arrangement of the 
pressrooms of the Manz-Hollister Company, which are said 
to be among the lightest and most conveniently arranged 
in the country, is due to Mr. Holmquist’s efforts. While he 
has not yet made definite plans for the future, he expects 
to remain in Chicago for the present at least. 





PICTORIAL ANCESTRY. 


An Englishman, fond of boasting of his ancestry, took 
a coin from his pocket, and, pointing to the head engraved 
on it, said: “My great-great-grandfather was made a 
lord by the king whose picture you see on this shilling.” 

“What a coincidence!” said his Yankee companion, 
who at once produced another coin. “ My great-great- 
grandfather was made an angel by the Indian whose pic- 
ture you see on this cent.” — Christian Endeavor World. 





THE THEORY. 
The single eyeglass is worn by the dude. The theory is 
that he can see more with one eye than he can comprehend. 
— United Presbyterian. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the 
problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 
processes to an exact science. 


A Book ON THE MAKING OF EMBOSSING INKS (426) .— 
“Have you a book giving full particulars concerning the 
making of embossing inks?” Answer.— “Oil Colors and 
Printing Inks,” by L. E. Andés, is the title of a treatise on 
the subject of printing-ink manufacture. This work is 
comprehensive and deals with every phase of the subject. 
248 pages, price $2.60. Sold by The Inland Printer Com- 
pany. , 

To REMOVE INK FROM PAPER (433).— “I would like to 
know if there is anything that will take printers’ ink from 
paper without injuring the paper?” Answer.— Much 
depends upon the grade of stock. Ledger and other heavy 
grades of similar stock will stand erasures without any 
serious damage to the stock. We do not know of anything 
solvent which will entirely remove ink. Possibly some of 
our readers do. 


To PRINT ON BURLAP FROM RUBBER (434).— “ Can any 
of your readers answer the following questions? (1) We 
desire information regarding the use of rubber for use in 
printing burlap bags. We wish to use the rubber in place 
of stereotypes. (2) Do you know of any improved press 
for work of this kind?” The new National Manufacturing 
Company, Elkhart, Indiana, makes machinery for printing 
bags and burlap. 


To BRONZE ON THE SECOND IMPRESSION (436).— 
“ Please inform me how to print over a red tint impression 
with yellow so as to bronze. I find the gold adheres to the 
tint also. How can I prevent it?” Answer.— With the 
tint use as much drier as the stock will stand. After print- 
ing, allow the work, which should be laid out lightly, to 
remain about forty-eight hours. Print the bronze form 
with yellow size and bronze. Should you find that the gold 
adheres to the first impression, rub the tint with French 
chalk or powdered magnesia with a piece of cotton. 


OVERLAYS ON RoTARY PREsS (437).— “Can overlays 
be used for individual pages on a twenty-four page paper 
printed on a rotary? The pressman says that it is impos- 
sible, that the stretchers would not last ten impressions. 
Is there any machine for proofing curved electros before 
they go to press?” Answer.—If the overlays for the 
pages referred to do not cause the circumference of the 
printing surface of the cylinder to be greatly increased at 
that position, we believe the stretchers should not be torn. 
However, we would like to hear from some of our rotary 
men on the subject. We do not know of a press for 
proofing curved plates. 


CoPYING AND GOLD INKS (429).— “ What will I use to 
make copying and gold inks work satisfactorily? Is there 
not some liquid to thin them with?” Answer.— Do not 
use soft rollers with either ink. Have the rollers touch the 
forms lightly. Before running the copying-ink on the disk, 
mix a few drops of glycerin with enough of the ink for 
immediate use. This mixture will give uniformity to the 


work and will not pull the rollers or pile up on the disk. 
It may be necessary to add a few drops occasionally to the 
ink on the disk. Gold ink works best when the disk is kept 
warm. This can be accomplished by placing a gas-jet or 
lighted candle in a position so that the disk is gently 
heated; it must not become too warm. The spraying of 
acetone on the rollers occasionally will tend to keep the 
ink working more freely. Acetone may be procured in a 
drug store. 


VARNISHED POST-CARD (428).—A litho post-card in 
monotone, with machine-varnished surface, is submitted. 
The printer inquires if the specimen was printed, and how 
he could duplicate such a job on a press with half-tone cuts. 
He asks if it is practical to varnish the surface with the 
same cuts run over with a gloss varnish. Also what kind 
of varnish is used. Our reply was as follows: The post- 
card is lithographed and afterward varnished by machine. 
The work is turned out in large sheets and, after being 
varnished, is cut. Post-cards printed from half-tone cuts 
are handled in the same manner. They may be printed on 
platen presses in small sections, or on cylinder forms in full 
sheets. For small shops the work may be sent to a finish- 
ing or label house where the varnishing may be done. To 
varnish those cards on a press with the same blocks is not 
altogether practical. When this work is done a thin gloss 
varnish is used, and if a double-tone effect is desired the 
varnish is tinted with color. 


A SOLVENT FOR DRIED SIZE (425).—A subscriber in 
Maracaibo sends the following query: “ When I have 
printed one hundred thousand of a certain bronze label 
with good yellow size, I have had very much trouble in 
cleansing the electros. I have washed them with kero- 
sene, benzine and turpentine, without success. The size 
remained dry on the surface and in the detail of the elec- 
tros, giving a bad appearance when they are printed again. 
Please advise me of some compound to remove the size 
without harm to the electro.” Answer. Owing to the 
nature of the size, which usually carries considerable drier, 
the solvents commonly used are not effective. If the size 
has remained on the cut long enough to become hard, 
remove the electro from the base and place it in a bath of 
hot caustic potash. A saturated solution will not harm the 
plate. This solution will remove any kind of gold size, that 
which contains gums as well as the ordinary grade. 
Another effective solvent is crude carbolic acid. Cover the 
affected surface liberally and allow it to stand until it 
softens the size. Several applications may be necessary. 


IMPERFECT INKING (427).—An eight-page circular 
printed in red ink on S. & S. C. book-paper is submitted 
for inspection. The first page is a solid cut 3% by 6 inches, 
with a white circle in the center. The second page, which 
is opposite the head of the first, contains a type-border 
which causes a light border to appear in the solid cut, due 
to a less quantity of ink being imparted to it by the rollers. 
The reason for this condition appears to be caused by the 
ink-rollers first inking the border, then the solid cut. The 
query reads: “ We enclose herewith a sheet which was 
run ona press with three form-rollers and an extra 
vibrator. You will notice the color-block contains marks 
identical with the border-design which appears in the page 
opposite. The press is apparently in perfect condition, 
and we believe it should do better work than this. Tell us 
what causes this trouble.” Answer.— The press is not at 
fault. The ink is deposited on the border and, as the cir- 
cumference of the rollers is not great enough to present a 
new surface to ink the solid cut, the cut received less ink 
in consequence; hence the marks, which are a counterpart 
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Lock the form so that the solid cut receives 
the first inking from the rollers. The marking, if visible 
at all, will be much less prominent. Double rolling the 
form is another way out of the difficulty. Narrow rules 
and borders which are parallel with the bearers and which 
are greater in length than the circumference of the rollers 
will present just such a difficulty. Tilting the form in the 
lock-up so that the rules do not touch the rollers through- 
out its entire circumference at the same point, but, rather, 
making a spiral mark, will give uniform inking. 


HALF-TONE CUTS ON LINEN STOCK (432).— Submits 
proofs in black and light-gray tint from a half-tone cut 
1% inches in diameter representing the relief impression 
of an official seal. The lettering and design are illegible in 
the tint, and barely visible in the black impression, owing 
to the heavy impression and the amount of ink used. The 
screen lines in the high-light part are filled in, making that 
part appear as dark as the lettering and design, which 
should appear solid. The query reads: “I have a half- 
tone cut to work in a tint on this letter-head. The tint 
must be light, yet show up plainly. Have tried white ink 
and two tints, but without success, as I can not keep the 
cuts clean. What should I do to print this cut so as to have 
the lettering appear plain without having the screen lines 
appear too strong?” Answer.— We are unable to ascer- 
tain the condition of the cut from the black impression. In 
the make-ready you can proceed as follows: For a tympan 
use about three sheets of thin hard manila with a sheet of 
four-ply wedding Bristol or other hard board beneath them. 
Ink up lightly with a stiff job-black, using rollers which 
are not very soft or new. Take three impressions on a 
piece of onion-skin folio or a similar grade of light smooth 
stock. Spot up the center of each with thin tissue and 
tear the edge of each and attach them in register with an 
impression taken on the second sheet of the tympan. Tear 
off the bottom sheet of the tympan and place the card just 
beneath the top sheet. After the guides are set, sheet off 
sufficient ink to reduce the color to the desired shade. It 
may become necessary to scrape the top sheet on the edge 
of the impression so that the edge of the cut does not print 
harshly. Also an additional patch of thin folio in which 
the lettering and design have been spotted up may need to 
be attached. The impression should be strong, but not to a 
point where the fine dots are made to print heavy. 


of the border. 


UNSUITABLE INK (431).—Submits a long, narrow 
label, printed on litho-plate paper. One section of the 
label is in condensed six-point gothic; the other part is a 
cut having two black bands with white letters. There is 
also a twenty-four point gothic line in the body of this 
section. The inking of the solids is very weak, and shows 
the surface of the stock to be lifted in places. The inquiry 
is as follows: “ The label, which is enclosed, caused me 
considerable trouble. I used a good stiff black ink, which I 
reduced with varnish until it became quite thin, yet it 
peeled the stock. When I carried enough color to make the 
cut appear black it filled up the type. What would you sug- 
gest as a remedy for this defect?” Answer.— We would 
recommend that you carry at least three grades of fine job 
black. With these grades of ink a printer may handle any 
grades of jobwork. The inks are as follows: a stiff job- 
black, which will cost about $2 a pound. This ink will be 
used for such grades of stock as bond, linen and flat 
papers. A medium grade of black ink, which will be used 
principally for the common class of commercial work, may 
also be used to modify the stiff job ink where the case 
demands. A soft grade of black ink, without tack, is a 
valuable medium for such grades of stock as the label men- 
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tioned before. This ink will be useful where the surface 
of the stock will not stand a strong pull, and for the pur- 
pose of changing the working qualities of the more tacky 
grades of black ink. The addition of a soft ink is recom- 
mended in preference to a reducer as it adds a larger vol- 
ume of pigment with a minimum of vehicle. A reducer 
acts principally as a dilutant, and unless used in large 
quantities will not eliminate the tackiness of inks without 
also impairing their working qualities. 


HALF-TONE CuT ON Sort PAPER (435).—Submits a half- 
tone impression of about 133-line screen, which appears to 
have been done on an offset press. A soft linen-finished 
matt paper is used. The ink is a dead black, having the 
faintest tinge of blue, which gives a pleasing effect not 
unlike a photogravure. Our reason for believing that the 
impression is not printed is owing to softness of the paper 
used, which has a linen finish. The sponginess of the stock 
and the roughness of its surface does not permit of sharp 
half-tone printing without considerable pressure; as a 
consequence the fine dots would be enlarged and the middle 
tones entirely lost. None of these features are visible in 
this impression. The letter is as follows: “ Enclosed you 
will find a specimen printed on soft book-paper. Can you 
tell us how this work is done?” Answer.— Printing with 
half-tone cuts on matt-surfaced book or other paper may 
be done with some degree of excellence where a suitable 
screen-plate is used, with proper manipulation of make- 
ready and appropriate inks. The linen or eggshell finish 
may be given afterward by “roughing.” A 65-line half- 
tone cut under favorable conditions will print with excel- 
lent results on news stock or on wove bond-paper having 
a matt or machine finished surface. The use of a 133-line 
cut of the same subject will show a loss of the middle tones, 
as they develop into solids, due to the necessary pressure. 
A good example of the relative values of the various half- 
tone screens is shown by a booklet issued by the Union Card 
and Paper Company, of New York. This booklet shows 
twelve grades of stock, ranging from enamel to bond paper. 
The varieties include book, news and flat stocks. The half- 
tone cuts are of the same subject, a medium contrasty 
child study, and is shown in the following screens: 50, 65, 
100, 120, 1383, 150 and 175 lines. All cuts on the same 
sheet are necessarily printed with the same ink and receive 
the same care in make-ready. On the softer grades of 
paper with the machine finish and matt surfaces, the 
coarser screens give the most pleasing results, even though 
there is a slight loss of detail in the high-light parts. In 
the finer grades of paper it naturally follows that the 
finer screen cuts have the more finished appearance. When 
half-tone work is to be executed on a grade of stock not 
commonly used for such a purpose, the first requisite will 
be to secure the proper half-tone screen; the other favor- 
able conditions will be suitable make-ready and inks, and 
careful handling, which may require slow running of the 
press and frequent washing out of the cuts. The “ rough- 
ing” of the stock after printing removes much of the 
harshness of contrast by a general softening of the various 
tones and gives a finish to work which might otherwise be 
commonplace. 


INSUFFICIENT DRIER IN INKS (430).— Submits a sheet 
of labels printed four-on in three colors, orange as a back- 
ground, solid lettering in red and a keyplate in black. 
The orange is printed uniformly even and covers prop- 
erly. The red appears mottled and, in many places, does 
not lift well. The keyplate in black, where it overlaps the 
red, prints as though the impression was taken on the 
freshly printed red ink. This condition forms one of the 
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reasons for complaint. The printer says: “In printing 
a lot of labels like the enclosed sample, I experienced con- 
siderable trouble. The work was done on a new 14 by 22 
platen press, the rollers being in first-class condition. The 
yellow was mixed to order. However, I found it neces- 
sary to reduce this ink, which I did with a neutral body, 
adding about twenty per cent by measure. It worked fine, 
dried well and caused no offset. The next day the red was 
put on and I found it would not cover well when it was 
reduced, and would fill in the fine lines. After consider- 
able work the red form was finished. The black keyplate 
caused the greatest trouble. Where the black lapped on 
the red the ink would not take at all, so I was forced to 
rub the surface of the sheets with a cloth dipped in mag- 
nesia before the black would print at all; then it covered 
all right. When the red was pririted they were laid out in 
bunches of about one hundred sheets. The next’ morning 
they were stuck together so that we had to break and roll 
them apart before they could be jogged. Out of five thou- 
sand sheets one thousand five hundred had to be thrown 
away. Was the fault with the paper, ink, or my way of 
handling the work?” Answer The working of several 
colors, one over another, so that all of the colors will dry 
properly without mottling or causing the sticking of the 
sheets together is a problem which has received due atten- 
tion from the inkmakers. Special label-inks may be 
secured from ink houses that will work properly when 
manipulated in the right way. These inks may need modi- 
fying with driers to suit the nature of the stock. In the 
specimen referred to, it is evident that the red ink did not 
take on the first color because it had not dried suffi- 
ciently. This tardy drying is possibly due to the use of 
such a large per cent of neutral. While a first color 
should be reasonably dry before the second is applied, it is 
not at all necessary that it should be “bone” dry. The 
addition of a quantity of siccative will hasten this condi- 
tion and will fit the surface to receive the following color. 
It is a safe plan when about to undertake work of this 
character to test the drying and covering capacity of inks, 
so as to determine the quantity of driers required. The 
tendency of inks to dry will vary in proportion to the 
quantity of driers they contain and the absorbency of the 
stock. In this manner the first color may be dried partly 
by absorption of the stock, and outwardly by contact with 
the air, or by oxidation as it may be called. As the sec- 
ond color is not affected by the stock, it must be air dried 
wholly. This color, by combining with the partly dried 
first color, produces in the lapping portion a double quan- 
tity of soft ink, hence the offset and clinging of the sheets 
together even when laid out in small piles. Herein also 
lies the cause for the third color not laying or taking hold 
properly when insufficient time is allowed between the sec- 
ond and third color. In the foregoing instance the same 
inks can be properly charged with driers so that the colors 
will lay uniformly, but they should be tried out in advance. 
This plan will save both time and material. 





LEGAL RESIDENCE. 


Two wretched-looking tramps were brought up before 
a justice of the peace. Addressing the worst-looking one, 
the justice said: 

“ Where do you live? ” 

“ Nowhere.” 

“And where do you live?” said the justice, addressing 
the other. 

“T’ve got the room above him, your worship.” — Salt 
Lake Outlook. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will 
be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be 
made by mail. 


THE Grip.— M. L. J., Anderson, Indiana, writes: “ We 
disagree somewhat as to whether we should say, ‘I was 
cured of la grippe,’ ‘of grippe,’ or ‘of the grip.’ Which 
way do you consider proper?” Answer.— La grippe is the 
original of these forms, being a French figurative name of 
the disease called influenza (first by the Italians), and 
coming (i. e. the French name) from a French verb that 
means to seize. This French name was first used by Eng- 
lishmen as French, and in such use of course the foreign 
spelling was the only right one. Since then, however, a 
regular process of evolution has matured, and now the 
regular English spelling for the sound of the word is 
strictly the best for its use as an English word. Grip is, 
of course, the spelling meant. Equally of course, there is 
nothing wrong in using the French form if one chooses, 
with the article or without it. The dictionaries do not even 
record the complete Anglicizing of the word, though it is 
an accomplished fact. In the Standard Dictionary the 
French and English forms are both given together, with 
the French preferred; in the Century only grippe is given, 
which is strange when its editors were supposed to favor 
so-called simplicity; and the Webster’s International does 
not record grip as a spelling of the word as the name of the 
disease. Thus present dictionary authority is all for 
grippe. Nevertheless, grip is better now (all the diction- 
aries named are nearly a quarter of a century old), for it 
is simply the same word in English spelling, and the next 
new dictionary must so record it, because it is already 
sufficiently established. 


PLEASE WRITE.— This department is intended to be 
helpful to proofreaders, and shall be always as much so as 
its editor can make it. But the main purpose is to promote 
discussion of moot points, and dissemination and compari- 
son of varying opinions. Opinions can not very well be 
compared if they are not expressed. Most of the letters 
received have asked for the editor’s opinion, generally on 
some question of word-use, as to whether some word was 
correctly or incorrectly used in a certain connection. Very 
often these questions are simply inquiries for information 
readily obtainable from any large dictionary, but they are 
always answered here, partly because the ones who ask 
them may not have a dictionary at hand, but more because 
even such a question may afford an opportunity to eluci- 
date a matter of usage more fully than the dictionary does. 
But this department is meant to be much more broadly 
useful than mere discussion of words can make it. The 
editor could think of many matters about which he could 
write paragraphs, but he can not know whether they are 
what his readers most want without indication from the 
readers of the points of most interest. Besides, the depart- 
ment is meant to furnish opportunity for expression of 
opinion by any one on any phase of proofreading, not 
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merely for its editor’s opinion. Proofreaders are earnestly 
requested to send us short letters about any such subject, 
whether they have a question to ask or not. Almost always 
something more may be said than any one person thinks of, 
and usually, when a letter merely tells what its writer 
thinks, it may be coupled with some editorial expression, 
whether of assent or dissent, or simply additional con- 
sideration, the editorial part being always introduced by 
the word Answer. This department has mostly been made 
up of letters asking questions, together with answers to the 
questions, but sometimes letters come freely and sometimes 
hardly any one writes to us. Many proofreaders must 
know things that would interest all who desire to be cog- 
nizant of everything vital to their work, and they are 
especially invited to discuss them here. 


“ FoLLow Copy.” — The order to follow copy exactly is 
frequently given to printers, and undoubtedly it always 
means just what it says. But it should mean also that the 
copy has been exactly prepared so that it can be literally 
followed, and often it is not so prepared. Working under 
such an order, certainly no one can blame any printers for 
applying it strictly, and publishers or editors who insist 
upon it must, of course, make many corrections after the 
type has been set, and pay extra for them, unless they have 
everything made just as they want it in copy. The writer 
has discussed this subject with various persons, mainly 
editors, and has found a tendency to demand literal com- 
pliance. Even so, however, his own opinion is that abso- 
lutely literal compliance, while it absolves the workers from 
just censure, often involves harm to reputation, and is, in 
fact, impossible to a conscientious proofreader. Instances 
of such impossibility occur mostly in work where many 
hands are concerned in the making of the copy — mainly 
in small matters of detail that editorial workers never have 
so well under control as printers do. This is the case 
especially in the making of large works of reference. It 
has been insisted that on such work the follow copy order 
should be obeyed literally in every respect, no matter how 
sure anybody may be that the copy is wrong. Well, but 
do not such insisters insist a little too far? The writer 
knows that such orders were given on a certain work of 
reference in which certain set forms were repeated very 
frequently, and, seeing the proofs sent to the editors, was 
simply dumfounded by continually recurring queries on 
points of fixed use which the printers knew as well as the 
editors. Some of the copy, for instance, was reprint, and 
had can not always as two words, but the new editor ruled 
that it must be cannot (one word). It happened often 
that the joining mark was not made in copy, and even after 
it had happened innumerable times the most the printer’s 
proofreaders would do was to query it. The man never 
lived who would object to having such a correction made in 
the printing-office, no matter how strictly he had ordered 
that copy be followed. Many similar things happened on 
this work, but something else also happened, that prob- 
ably always will happen. Often the proofreaders did make 
corrections from copy and sometimes made actual errors 
through such changing. This last is the thing that editors 
aim to avoid by the order to follow copy. No proofreader 
should depart from strict obedience where there is the least 
possibility that he may be wrong in doing so. One of the 
good corrections made in the printing-office was of a word 
written diacromodian, which was properly corrected to 
diacromyodian. Certainly a proofreader who could cor- 
rect this word should not question the common word that 
everybody knows, after its form had been determined so 
that no one could fail to know it. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of 
technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The 
Inland Printer Company will receive and transmit orders for any 
book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will 
be found in the advertising pages. 


























“GRAMMAR OF LETTERING.” — This book, by Andrew 
W. Lyons, is one of the latest additions to the literature 
dealing with the interesting subject of lettering. While it 
is systematically arranged for the use of art students, 
architects, decorators, sign-writers and all classes of 
craftsmen, it is to the sign-writers that it especially 
appeals. Chapters on shaded, raised and outlined letters 
make it of unusual interest to this latter class of letterers. 
It is profusely illustrated, containing nearly one hundred 
plates and numerous other illustrations, reproduced in col- 
ors. The chapters on spacing and brushwork are especially 
valuable. The book is published in London by Maclaren 
& Co., and in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
The price is $2.65 postpaid, and it may be ordered through 
The Inland Printer Company. 

“THE AMERICAN ARTISAN ADVERTISING MANUAL.” — 
This book, issued by Daniel Stern, publisher and proprietor 
of the American Artisan, 355 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
contains 278 pages bound in red buckram and stamped in 
gold. The advertisements shown in the book, the pub- 
lisher states, are actual announcements of hardware deal- 
ers which have appeared in local papers throughout the 
United States, and which have been criticized by the 
American Artisan from time to time. The advertisements 
are of negative value in the main, and the analysis of their 
imperfections and suggestions for improvement are gen- 
eral and somewhat vague. The author does not seem to 
have a grip of his subject. The book is suggestive, but the 
price of $3.50 asked for it will limit its sale in view of its 
inferior typographical appearance and the poor quality of 
paper used. 

“ART AND SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING.” — Mr. George 
French, editor of Profitable Advertising, has issued another 
of his characteristic quasi-technical books, which are 
acceptable to the layman as well as to the expert. This 
latest effort, “The Art and Science of Advertising,” is 
very well done mechanically, as all Mr. French’s books are. 
The author is careful to explain that he refuses to dogma- 
tize on so complex and varied a subject as the problems of 
advertising, but suggests that his effort to arrange in a 
systematic way the general trend of current thought on 
this theme may prove helpful and stimulate a closer analy- 
sis of the science of making known. The qualifications 
that Mr. French esteems an advertising man should have 
cover the entire sum of human knowledge. As an abstrac- 
tion this idea may be admitted, but the overwise adver- 
tising man is usually of the smooth-bore order, and may be 
all right for birdshot, but of little use for game worth going 
after. Many excellent examples of modern advertising 
lithography and three-color plate work are inserted, not to 
illustrate the text, but as specimens of modern practice. 
Sherman, French & Co. are the publishers, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. The work sells for $2. 
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PROUESS ENGRAVING 

















BY S. H. HORGAN, 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and 
experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this de- 
partment. Our technical research laboratory is prepared to inves- 
tigate and report on tters bmitted. For terms for this service 
address The Inland Printer Company, 





THE AUSTRIAN ETCHING PrRocESS.— The use of 
dragon’s-blood powder in etching, as performed in this 
country, is known in Europe as the American process. 
Then they have an Austrian process, which is thus 
described by a writer in Process Work: “ When etching 
linework, give the plate a decent etch, as much as the finest 
work will stand without underbiting the lines. Gum up, 
and roll up with an etching-ink, using a flannel roller, not 
a nap-leather one, making the ink run down to the bottom 
of the work, thus causing a large shoulder. Powder up 
with bitumen, and scrape away any ink from the bottom of 
the plate. This will then stand a trial etch. Etch until 
the shoulder has been eaten away; repeat this process 
until the plate is deep enough. Three baths are sufficient. 
They use bitumen for the sensitizer instead of albumen, 
and roll up with the etching-ink, made very thin with 
machine-oil or oil of spike. 


MEXICAN ZINC.—United States Consul Louis A. Martin 
sends from Mexico a report covering the zinc mine indus- 
try of Chihuahua, in which he estimates the cost of pro- 
duction of zine ore as follows: From Picachos the total 
cost of mining and hauling to points in Kansas should not 
exceed $12.32 per ton, American money. From San Ysidro, 
the total cost, mining, handling, freightage, etc., to points 
in Kansas should not be much more than $13.57 per ton. 
From Santa Eulalia the cost of production laid down in 
points in Kansas should not exceed $9.75 per ton. These 
mines are now shipping to the United States over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five tons of ore a day. The smelting of 
this ore will have to be done in this country, owing to the 
lack of available coal in Mexico. A conservative estimate 
places the crude zinc bearing ores in this district that are 
already in sight at one million tons, so there is no danger 
of a corner in zine or much fear that the prevailing cost to 
engravers will be raised materially. 


ENAMEL LIFTING FROM STEEL PLATES.— “ Photo- 
engraver,” Boston, writes: ‘I have had no end of trouble 
with the enamel lifting from some beveled steel plates that 
I have been obliged to use. The steel plates are polished, 
so that I merely cleaned them or buffed them with whiting 
before coating. If you will help me over this difficulty, I 
will be a life subscriber.” Answer.— The trouble is, you 
have not cleaned the steel plates from the grease that got 
there in polishing. The probability also is that there is 
grease enough on the back of the steel plates to cause your 
trouble. If you will clean off the grease from the back and 
front of the polished steel plate by first soaking it in clean 
benzine and then allowing to soak in warm and clean pot- 
ash solution, you will get enough grease out of the plate to 
allow the enamel to stick. Going over the steel plate with 
fine willow charcoal will also give the steel surface a 


“tooth ” to'hold the enamel better. It is presumed you 
know how careful you must be to have the enamel solution 
alkaline, or, at least neutral, for the least trace of acid in 
it will etch the steel when drying the coating. 


PRESERVING PLATE-HOLDERS.— “ Pioneers,” New York, 
ask: ‘“ We are old-timers in the business, as you well 
know. We read your articles every month. Can you tell 
us why plate-holders give out so much sooner now than 
formerly? Is it because they do not put the workmanship 
into them? Can you recommend good plate-holders? ” 
Answer.— This department does not recommend material. 
The plate-holders are not made as serviceable as they were 
when John Stock, for example, made them. The trouble 
with plate-holders now is largely with the employers in not 
giving their operators time to renovate their plate-holders. 
A good plan is to have extra ones to take the place of those 
needing repair. One large firm has only 14 by 17 cameras, 
all of the same make, so that the plate-holders are exactly 
alike. The blocker is something of a cabinetmaker. He 
takes a plate-holder, lets it dry thoroughly and scrapes 
away with broken glass the part slightly rotted with silver. 
Then he either varnishes it with a black spirit varnish or 
heats the wood slightly and rubs into it a mixture of paraffin 
wax in which rubber has been dissolved. The wooden bar 
which catches the drip of silver from the plate is soaked 
for a time in this paraffin and rubber mixture, when it is 
almost at boiling point. Plate-holders are always in good 
condition in that shop. 


THE HIGH-LIGHT PROCESS FOR PENCIL SKETCHES.— 
“J. W. M.,” Columbus, Ohio, asks: ‘“ How are the nega- 
tives made for the high-light half-tones that are becoming 
more common in the magazines? Are the high lights 
painted out on the negative or the work covered up before 
etching or after a first bite? I have used both these meth- 
ods on simple jobs, though I can see that is not the way 
more complicated work is done.” Answer.—In Europe, 
where cameras are used in which the half-tone screen is 
attached to the inside of the camera, and can be swung out 
of the way when a line negative is being made, high-light 
negatives are easily produced by making the half-tone 
negative through the screen as usual and then swinging the 
screen out of the way so as to give a slight exposure to the 
copy without the screen, and thus fill up the high lights so 
that they can be intensified and close up the dots so as not 
to print. In this country they have a camera with a second 
holder, which slides in ahead of the regular sensitive plate- 
holder. This second holder supports the half-tone screen, 
when, after the half-tone negative is made, the holder is 
withdrawn, the half-tone screen removed and a piece of 
plate-glass the same thickness as the screen substituted. 
A short exposure is given to the copy without the screen 
to close up the high lights. 


HALF-TONES FROM HALF-TONES WITHOUT PATTERN.— 
“ Operator,” Cincinnati, asks: ‘“ How can I get rid of pat- 
tern in making half-tones from half-tone copy? I have 
tried various ways. For instance, I had a fine ground- 
glass which I laid over the half-tone copy. This broke up 
the half-tones into a part grain. It did the trick some- 
times, but it grayed the result as if I had ‘ flashed’ the 
negative too long. Then I have turned the copy so that the 
angles of the screen in the copy and the angle of the screen 
in the camera were the same. Sometimes I hit it and some- 
times I miss. What is the proper way to go about it?” 
Answer.—A most successful way is the following, which 
has been practiced by the writer: First, put a piece of 
ground glass in the plate-holder with the half-tone screen. 
Focus same size on the plan-board. Have an assistant 
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turn a straight-edge on the plan-board until it is abso- 
lutely at the same angle as one of the rulings of the screen. 
Have him draw a line on the plan-board to mark the angle 
of the straight-edge. In the same way get a line on the 
plan-board exactly at right angles to the first line and cor- 
responding to the other ruling of the screen. Now take a 
piece of half-tone copy and indicate on its edges the exact 
angles of its half-tone ruling, then put this half-tone copy 
on the plan-board so that the marking on the copy corre- 
sponds with the lines on the plan-board and the pattern 
will be avoided, providing the position of the plate-holder, 
screen and plan-board is not altered. 

COARSE-GRAIN TRANSFERS FOR OFFSET PrEss.—J. H. 
Finley, New York, asks: “ How can I get coarse-grain 
transfers for the offset press? I can get them any degree 
of coarseness by half-tone, but I want them in grain.” 
Answer.— This can be done by the following formula for 
collotype, suggested by C. Real: Make a sensitized gelatin 
solution as follows: Nelson’s gelatin No. 1, sixty parts; 
distilled water, four hundred parts. Soak the gelatin in 
the water for an hour. Dissolve in one hundred parts of 
distilled water two parts of bichromate of potash and 
twelve parts of bichromate of ammonia. Melt the gelatin 
by the usual hot-water bath and pour it in a thin stream 
into the bichromate solution. Finally add twelve to fifteen 
drops of liquid ammonia, and keep stirring while adding 
twenty to twenty-four parts of a one-to-five solution of 
chlorid of calcium and eight to twelve parts of a two per 
cent solution of chrome alum. Filter well and coat per- 
fectly level plates with this solution. Dry them in a tem- 
perature gradually rising from 115° to 150° F. These 
plates, when exposed, will give a perfectly natural grain, 
finer or coarser according to the quantities of calcium, 
alum and ammonia used, and thickness of coating. If a 
greater separation of grain is wanted, submerge the plate, 
after washing and drying for about six to ten minutes in a 
one per cent solution of ammonia heated to about 85° F., 
then harden for about two minutes in a two per cent 
formalin solution, wash and dry again. Transfers from 
these plates are admirable for the offset press for the rea- 
son that they do not require to be reversed. 

NEw YORK PHOTOENGRAVERS ENTERTAIN Mr. H. SNow- 
DEN WARD.— There was a complimentary dinner given on 
February 9 at the Hotel Brevoort, New York, to Mr. H. 
Snowden Ward, of the Process Engraver’s Monthly, of Lon- 
don. About thirty-five photoengravers attended. Among 
them were Messrs. Wilson and Morley, of the Electro- 
Light Engraving Company; Messrs. Walker and Epstean, 
of the Walker Engraving Company; Mr. Wilkinson, of the 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company; Max Levy, and Messrs. Ring- 
ler, Coopér, Harding, Browning, Anderson, Gerland, Flem- 
ing and Lowes. Also Mr. John A. Tennant, of Tennant & 
Ward. After a good dinner, toastmaster Wilson intro- 
duced Mr. Ward, who spoke on “ Processwork in Great 
Britain,” giving interesting comparisons of work and 
methods, with complimentary references to our superior 
methods, and particularly of the fraternal spirit that is so 
much in evidence on this side of the water. Max Levy fol- 
lowed with a most practical talk on “ Principles of Success 
in Business,” basing his suggestions on his own methods 
and experience. “A good product and an unvarying price”; 
“Persistency, consistency and progress”; “There are 
always sufficient people to pay a good price for good work,” 
were some of his maxims. F. A. Ringler spoke of the 
inevitableness of competition and the difficulty of following 
ideals in the strenuous rivalry of business. Edward 
Epstean recommended union shops and union labor as a 
basis for good work and good prices. J. Clyde Oswald told 
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some anecdotes, and others spoke in the general discussion 
of topics which followed. The success of the gathering 
was due to Messrs. B. W. Wilson, Jr., and J. A. Anderson, 
forming the committee in charge. 

FACTS AS TO ENAMEL FORMULAS.— Ludwig Tschorner 
has made extensive research into enamel formulas at the 
Royal Institute for Graphic Research at Vienna, and his 
results are given in the “Graphic Arts Year Book” for 
this year. Here are the principles which he found under- 
lying the whole subject: The sensitiveness to light of a 
fish-glue coating depends on the percentage of bichromate 
incorporated with it. The more of the latter that is in the 
coating, the more sensitive it will be. Too great quantities 
of bichromate, however, prolongs the printing time. As a 
matter of fact, the bichromate gives the coating an orange- 
yellow tint; hence, it acts as a ray filter. Consequently, 
the blue and violet rays, which are the main chemical 
agents, are held back. As, however, the light must pass 
through the entire layer of the glue down to the metal, the 
thicker the coating the more faintly it must be colored. In 
other words, to obtain the same degree of sensitiveness, 
thinner films permit of more density of color than thicker 
films, which, for this purpose, require less coloring. The 
percentage of bichromate also exercises a great influence 
upon the hardness of the enamel. The strong yellow- 
colored thin films resist acid better than the thicker films 
not so strongly colored with bichromate. The kind of light 
to be used for printing is of the greatest importance. The 
whiter the light — that is, the nearer it approaches sun- 
light — the stronger may be the coloring of the fish-glue 
solution. The stronger the light to which the film is 
exposed the more solid the enamel. In using a light emit- 
ting blue or violet rays, the sensitive coating must have 
less coloring, inversely proportional to its thickness. Albu- 
men added to the solution makes it more sensitive and 
easier to develop. If one increases the percentage of albu- 
men in the enamel its sensitiveness will no doubt be great, 
but the enamel will not be improved. The addition of 
chromic acid to the enamel solution increases to some 
extent the sensitiveness of the coating and considerably 
increases the acid-resisting power of the enamel, so that 
even slightly exposed prints produce a firm enamel. Chro- 
mic acid, besides producing a thicker coating and a length- 
ened exposure, causes a darker coloring, so that in case 
of a proportionate increase of the burning in an absolutely 
black enamel can be obtained. 





PRIZES FOR PRINTERS. 

' The American Printer, 25 City Hall place, New York, 
will publish in the April number particulars of a prize con- 
test which is likely to be of much interest to the trade. A 
large printing establishment is about to move into new 
quarters, and the management wants to arrange the equip- 
ment in the most advantageous way with a view of eco- 
nomical operation. The increased cost of equipment made 
necessary by high-priced machinery, and the added expense 
of operation caused by higher wages and shorter working 
hours, make the subject of economical operation one of 
great importance to the employing printer. 

The contest will be of value not only to the firm, which 
will make use of the best plan submitted, but to the trade 
at large. A prize of $200 will be paid for the best plan 
submitted. 


HANDSOME TYPE-DESIGNS FOR BILL-HEADS. 


Twenty-five bill-head designs for 25 cents. This is what 
you get when you send to The Inland Printer Company for 
a copy of “ Specimens of Bill-heads No. 2.” Do it now. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN EXHIBIT OF ILLUSTRATIVE ADVERTISING. 


BY ANNA M. DENNISTON. 


HOEVER cared to drop in at the old Atheneum 
building on Van Buren street, Chicago, dur- 
ing the week beginning March 18, and take 
the elevator “as far as we go,” would have 
found a door flung wide to the public, and, 
beyond it, an art collection of great interest. 
The door bears the monogram “P. C.,” and 

the rooms are those of the Palette and Chisel Club. The 

collection of illustrative and advertising art which was 
exhibited there presented a wide range of subjects and 
much variety in artistic handling. Nearly every known 
method of art production was touched upon by the club. 

This was emphasized by a view of these exhibits in con- 

junction with those to be given later in the season present- 

ing landscape and other lines of pictorial art. 

Near the entrance was shown a cover-page design by 
Harry Engel. The artistic quality of his work was shown 
in a scene breathing the late spring or early summer 
atmosphere. A loosely draped and graceful figure is seated 
in a swing, and is swaying to and fro in the breeze. The 
color effects in foliage and wood are soft and harmonious 
and unity is preserved throughout. 

A series of illustrations for a historical romance, by 
August Petrtyl, was one over which much time could be 
spent in detailing merit, but it seemed to a mere spectator 
that a design for a calendar, generally thought less impor- 
tant, showed special marks of greatness and should be 
pointed out. If this design had been treated for a mural 
decoration instead of for a mere calendar, it would not soon 
have been forgotten. It represents the dawn of the New 
Year. The sun is rising in a glory of brilliant red. In the 
diffused light outside the disk the Recording Angel is 
bending over his book and writing upon its last page. A 
figure almost dissolved in light is coming forward and 
seems to penetrate the passing shadows with radiance. 

Otto Hake has been the designer of the illumination of 
the catalogue, and in this, as in his series of decorative 
panels of birds, fruits and flowers, he has shown an entirely 
independent spirit and a mastery of surface covering for 
decorative effect. There is a touch of the Japanese spirit 
in his work, but no signs of mere imitation. His drawings 
for INLAND PRINTER covers are full of story-telling inter- 
est, and for composition, expressive rendering and truth 
of detail they are sure of appreciation. These illustrations 
represent the world’s progress in the graphic arts from 
the use of tradition, as a means of presenting history and 
story, to hieroglyphic representation on stone, by illumina- 
tion or hand printing, and so on to the modern printing- 
press. 

Samuel J. Kennedy showed a series of illustrations rep- 
resenting country-boy life, full of human interest and 
humor, and admirably expressing the spirit of childhood. 
They are simply handled in bright color effects and care- 
fully studied as to detail. 

An ideal subject was masterfully handled by Arvid 
Nyholm. A graceful auburn-haired girl, in languid pose 
but with vivacious expression, is listening to the whisper- 
ings of a little Cupid bending toward her. Her hand is 
raised to enjoin silence, lest she lose the sweet message. 
Mr. Nyholm showed his skill here, as always, in handling 
color and line. 

A calendar design in water-color, by Fred Larson, cen- 
tered interest upon color combination and effects of light 





and shade. A simple, almost severe, figure is draped in 
green and appears to be a study rather than a subject. 

Henry Thiedies’ work shows great versatility. He had 
a number of character illustrations for newspaper pur- 
poses and a panel with well-filled space, representing a 
drummer-girl tramping across a grassy moor, and behind 
her sweep the lines of an unfurled American flag. This is 
fascinating as a bit of technic in line and water-color. 

A beautiful little child’s head was the work of Joseph 
Swoboda. Though small in size, it attracted favorable 
notice for its feeling and rendering. A decorative panel 
back of the head gives the impression of a halo, thus cre- 
ating a resemblance to a religious subject. 

W. D. Goldbeck’s work promises much, and several of 
his magazine and book covers showed the artist’s grasp of 
subject, color and arrangement. A pyramidal composition 
representing the arts of painting, engraving and printing, 
and symbolized by three workers in the three arts, locking 
arms, was of special interest. 

Eugene Savage had a very attractive design represent- 
ing a boy swinging. The swing is being “ pushed ” by his 
playmate. The colors are soft and the drawing full of 
spirit. 

The work of Gus Baumann is varied and strong. A 
number of beautiful etchings from foreign subjects were 
shown in connection with some clever prints from wood 
blocks. One of these is a street scene printed in pale tones 
on white ground, and the others evidently humorous card 
designs printed in black and white. An attractive design 
for the “Cook Tourists” was that of an Arab in richly 
colored costume, standing in bold relief against a yellow 
panel. 

Sam Stoltz had a half-length figure and several heads 
designed for calendars, the types being beautiful modern 
girls in picture costumes and hats. The execution was 
practical and effective. 

Angus MacDonald is best known by his clever char- 
acter illustration in black-and-white, and a few small 
sketches in pen-and-ink, used for book illustrations, gave 
some idea of his ability in this direction. He also showed 
three large drawings done in color. The first is a colonial 
scene in which careful attention to detail and finish are 
evident. Two represent the modern girl, one standing, the 
other seated by a dressing-table. Both are costumed in 
blue and a decorative effect is obtained in the latter by 
means of a large mass of yellow daffodils in the fore- 
ground. 

Fred Bertsch and Oswald Cooper joined in the produc- 
tion of an exquisite page illumination. The beautiful 
design and initial word were executed by Mr. Bertsch and 
the space thus designated is filled with artistic “ hand- 
lettering ” by Mr. Cooper. 

A color study of a French model in green costume, by 
Max Gundlach, showed appreciation of interior lighting 
and the rendering of flesh tones. 

Fred Arnold presented several studies of child life. 
Two of these are serious, and the remaining two introduce 
the irrepressible “small boy” into cartoon subjects. He 
also exhibited a number of clever pen-sketches. 

A study of the interior of his own studio was shown by 
L. O. Griffith, and a large etching of a street scene in 
Quimperle demonstrated his skill in handling the etching 
needle. 

Several beautiful landscape subjects, delicately etched 
by Herman Eich, attracted much favorable comment. 

Jan Kraza’s violin girl is gracefully posed. She sits 
before a window, the figure being softly silhouetted against 
the light. This picture is full of poetic feeling. 
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R. J. Davidson’s designs for the National Biscuit Com- 
pany have already been before the public in conspicuous 
places, so no word need be said regarding their utility and 
cleverness. He also touches upon less commercial sub- 
jects in his work. 

Guy M. Chappel introduced two very beautiful and 
artistic flower studies for china decoration, and an archi- 
tectural design, as a suggestion for interior decoration, 
was shown by C. E. Rang. 

R. T. Ingerles’ heads are delicate in color and handled 
in strictly commercial style. Probably they are to be used 
as calendars. 

Some of the club members who work the hardest in 
strictly practical lines still find time to rest upon their 
oars and day-dream, and the result of these play times 
were a number of beautiful acid and dry-point etchings 
and exquisite monotypes. In fact, an etching-press has 
been purchased and will be established as a permanent 
article of furniture in the rooms of the Palette and Chisel 
Club. Gus Baumann, L. O. Griffith, Samuel Kennedy, 
Arvid Nyholm, Fred Larson, Otto Hake, W. D. Goldbeck, 
Wilson Irvine and Herman Eich are moving spirits in the 
promotion of an art comparatively new in this country, 
and have already obtained results that show understand- 
ing work and give great promise for the future. 

While there was undeniably a good average at this sec- 
ond annual exhibit of illustrative advertising, it may, 
perhaps, be allowed an outsider to make a few critical 
comments upon the exhibition, the standard it has reached, 
and to speak of what might be achieved. First, it is plain 
that the list of club members embraces many names not 
included in that of the exhibitors. Many of these, to be 
sure, are men whose work is landscape painting or por- 
traiture, but it seems unlikely that they never apply their 
knowledge to illustrative purposes. If this is the fact, 
however, would it be heresy to suggest that they make a 
concession to a common cause and show their mettle along 
these lines? It is surely not heretical to assume that they, 
as well as their fellows, would be benefited by the contact. 

A mere outsider, who, by the way, knows well the work 
of many of the clubmen, has been tempted to complain 
that, while glancing over the collection at this exhibition, 
he finds that many who do exceedingly good work in some 
lines had a meagre showing. Some who are masters of 
more than one line did not bring out the full scope of their 
work, and some exhibited freely but omitted the very sub- 
jects that best represented them. Some, as has been said, 
did not exhibit at all. Whoever is able can not do a better 
work than stir up the members to greater activity in 
behalf of these exhibits, and to help in bringing results in 
proportion to the large amount of talent for which the club 
is accountable, first and last. Then the real interpretation 
of that magic “ P. C.,” which has always been so closely 
associated with all that is best in art, will dawn more fully 
upon artist and public. 





MACHINE-MADE. 


“What is this? ” 

The boss proofreader frowned horribly. 

“This word in the middle of the sentence.” 

“oe ppier ’ ” 

“ Explain.” 

“ That ”? 

The jocular compositor regarded the matter closely. 

“ That is the pied ‘ piper.’ ” 

Smiling serenely over his pleasantry, he returned to the 
Linotype.— Puck. 
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QUESTION BOX 








This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this magazine. 
The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 

All requests for information demanding a personal reply by 
mail should be accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 


LITHOGRAPHING ON TIN (440).—“ Kindly give us the 
names of concerns in the United States who can lithograph 
on large sheets of tin.” Answer—American Can Com- 
pany, Merchants’ Loan & Trust building, Chicago; Na- 
tional Can Company, Baltimore, Maryland; American 
Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Cream City Can 
Works, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

MILK-BOTTLE Caps (438).— “Can you inform me who 
makes milk-bottle cap machinery? I want a machine for 
printing and stamping these caps.” Answer. We are 
unable to locate any manufacturers of these special 
machines. In Chicago, one maker of these caps has 
designed his own machine, which is not for sale. Possibly 
some of our readers may know. 

BANK-CHECK Covers (441).— “ We are going into the 
lithographing business here and we would like to make a 
deal with some firm that manufactures bank-check covers. 
Can you give us the name of some firms in that line?” 
Answer.— The National Blank Book Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, and Gane Brothers, 116 Market street, Chi- 
cago, are manufacturers of bank-check covers. 

GERMAN -PosT-CARD MAKERS (439) .— “ Will you give us 
the name of some post-card manufacturers in Germany 
who makes post-cards for the trade, in order that we may 
get in correspondence with them?” Answer.— Robert 
Kathmann & Co., Leipsic, Germany; Paul Finkenrath, 
Berlin, Germany; Hermann Wolff, Berlin, Germany, and 
Emil Trips, Dresden, Germany, are makers of post-cards. 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISING MATTER, PRINTING AND STA- 
TIONERY (409).—‘“ Will you kindly enlighten me on the 
following subject —in other words, I want your conclu- 
sions in answer to the following question, which relates to 
the charging of printing and stationery and other adver- 
tising matter by printers for work produced for them- 
selves. For instance, should the printer make his charge on 
advertising matter produced for his own plant on the basis 
of cost of material plus labor, or should his charge be made 
for cost of material and labor plus overhead charges? ” 
Answer.— The charge should be merely the cost of the job, 
plus overhead expenses. Simply leave off the profit ordi- 
narily charged to an outside customer. 





NOT HIS DOING. 


Two London cabbies were glaring at each other. 

“Aw, wot’s the matter with you? ” demanded one. 

“ Nothink’s the matter with me, you bloomin’ idiot.” 

“You gave me a narsty look,” persisted the first. 

“Me? Why, you certainly ’ave a narsty look, but I 
didn’t give it to you, so ’elp me! ” — Everybody’s Magazine. 
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TRADE NOTES 








Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing 
and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items 
for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the 
month. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF PRINTING AND ALLIED TRADES. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ AssociATION.— President, Herman 
Ridder, New York Staats-Zeitung; Vice-President, Medill McCormick, Chi- 
eago Tribune; Secretary, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Treas- 
urer, W. J. Pattison, New York Evening Post; Manager, Lincoln B. 
Palmer, World building, New York city; Chairman Special Standing Com- 
mittee, H. N. Kellogg, Tribune building, Chicago, Ill. 

CANADIAN Press AssociaTION.— President, D. Williams, Bulletin, Col- 
lingwood, Ont.; First Vice-President, L. S. Channell, Record, Sherbrooke, 
P. Q.; Second Vice-President, J. F. Mackay, Globe, Toronto, Ont.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. R. Bone, Star, Toronto, Ont.; Assistant Secretary, A. E. 
Bradwin, Reformer, Galt, Ont. 

NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UniTED StatEs.— President, 
Will H. Mayes, Bulletin, Brownwood, Texas; First Vice-President, 
A. Nevin Pomeroy, Franklin Repository, Chambersburg, Pa.; Second Vice- 
President, R. E. Dowdell, Advocate, Artesian, S. D.; Third Vice-President, 
Frederick P. Hall, Daily Journal, Jamestown, N. Y.; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Wm. F. Parrott, Reporter, Waterloo, Iowa; Recording Secretary, 
R. H. Walker, Democrat, Athens, Ala.; Treasurer, Will Curtis, Star Courier, 
Kewanee, Ill.; Poet Laureate, W. E. Pabor, Florida Agriculturist, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Flag Custodian, C. F. Lehman, Herald, Halletsville, Texas; 
Editor and Publisher of Official Paper, B. B. Herbert, National Printer- 
Journalist, Chicago, Il. 

FEDERATION OF TRADE Press AssociaTION.— President David Williams, 
Iron Age, New York city; Vice-President, C. V. Anderson, Root Newspaper 
Association, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary-Treasurer, John Clyde Oswald, 
American Printer, New York city. 

UnitED TyYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA.— President, E. Lawrence Fell, 518 
Ludlow strect, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-President, Wilson H. Lee, New 
Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, A. M. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, Ind.; Secretary, 
John Macintyre, Bourse building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

PrinTERS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA (New York Branch).— President, Charles 
Francis; Vice-President, J. William Walker; Recording Secretary, William 
H. Van Wart; Treasurer, B. Peele Willett; Corresponding Secretary, 
D. W. Gregory, Room 2, 75 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS.— President, H. C. C. 
Stiles, Maurice Joyce Engraving Company, Washington, D. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. A. Gatchel, Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary, 
Frank H. Clark, Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Treasurer, John C. Bragdon, John C. Bragdon Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL Union.— President, James M. Lynch, 
Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; First Vice-President, J. W. 
Hays, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second Vice-President, 
Hugo Miller, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, Ind.; Third Vice- 
President, Daniel L. Corcoran, 97 Cornelia street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. W. Bramwood, Newton Claypool building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN’S AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION.— Presi- 
dent, George L. Berry, Rooms 702-705 Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; First Vice-President, Peter J. Dobbs, 1065 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Second Vice-President, M. H. Flannery, 14 Custom House court, 
Chicago, lll.; Third Vice-President, Peter J. Breen, 76 Lafayette street, 
New York, N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Patrick J. McMullen, Rooms 702-705 
Lyric Theater building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BookBINDERS.— President and General 
Organizer, Robert Glockling, 132 Nassau street, New York; First Vice- 
President, Joseph A. Prout, New York city; Second Vice-President, Miss 
Rose Kelleher, San Francisco, Cal.; Third Vice-President, Louis Stark, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, James W. Dougherty, 132 Nassau 
street, New York city; Statistician, Harry G. Kalb, 826 Division street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION OF NortTH AMERICA.— President, 
Matthew Woll, 6216 May street, Chicago, Ill.; First Vice-President, Andrew 
J. Gallagher, San Francisco, Cal.; Second Vice-President, Edward J. 
Shumaker, Pittsburg, Pa.; Third Vice-President, P. J. Brady, New York, 
N. Y.; Secretary-Treasurer, Louis A. Schwarz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ Union.— President, 
James J. Freel, 1839 Eighty-fifth street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-President, 
J. Fremont Frey, care News, Indianapolis, Ind.; Executive Board, the fore- 
going, and August D. Robrahn, Chicago, Ill.; M. J. Shea, Washington, 
D. C.; George W. Williams, Boston, Mass. 

BROTHERHOOD OF Woop ENGRAVERS No. 1.— President, William Blandan, 
49 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill.; Vice-President, Paul Rau; Recording 
Secretary, Otto Kuhm; Financial Secretary, Fred Kemmerling; Treasurer, 
Al Feiss; Sergeant-at-Arms, Harry Stuart. 

Suow Printers’ AssociaTIon.— President, Charles W. Jordan, Chicago, 
president of the Central Show Printing and Engraving Company; Vice- 
President, James Hennegan, Cincinnati; Treasurer, H. J. Anderson, Cin- 
cinnati; Secretary, Clarence E. Runey, Cincinnati. 

NaTIONAL Paper TRADE AssociaTion.— President, W. F. McQuillen, 
Boston, Mass.; First Vice-President, E. U. Kimbark, Chicago; Second 
Vice-President, John Leslie, Minneapolis; Secretary, T. F. Smith, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Treasurer, E. E. Wright, New York city. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ AssocIATION OF NeW ORLEANS.— President, Wil- 
liam Pfaff, of Searcy & Pfaff; Vice-President, Frank P. Hyatt; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Geo. M. Upton. 

Ben FRANKLIN CLUB OF CHICAGO.— President, W. J. Hartman; Vice- 
President, Wm. A. Grant; Treasurer, Julius C. Kirchner; Secretary, F. I. 
Ellick, 1827 Monadnock block, Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN CLUB OF WISCONSIN.— President, George H. Owen; Vice- 
President, M. C. Rotier; Treasurer, P. H. Bamford; Secretary, Charles 
Gillett, 203-204 Montgomery building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF TeExas.— President, George M. 
Courts, Galveston; Treasurer, Robert Clarke, San Antonio; Secretary, Mar- 
vin D. Evans, Fort Worth. 

WESTERN MASTER PRINTERS’ AsSSOCIATION.— President, Seneca C. Beach, 
of Mann & Beach, Portland, Ore.; Vice-President, J. M. Anderson, Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; Secretary, A. B. Howe, Pioneer Bindery and Printing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Treasurer, L. Osborne, San Francisco, Cal.; Assistant 
Secretary, E. R. Reed, Portland, Ore. 


AssocIATED BILLPOSTERS AND DistrisuToRS OF UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa.— President, George L. Chennell, Columbus, Ohio; Vice-President, 
Walter S. Burton, Richmond, Va.; Treasurer, Clarence U. Philley, St. 
ngs ea Secretary, Charles Barnard, Suite 609, Rector building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

FRANKLIN PRINTING TRADES ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO (an advisory 
organization composed of employing printers, employees, paper dealers, type- 
founders, inkmakers, etc.).— President, Charles A. Murdock; vice-president, 
I. O. Upham; treasurer, Grattan Phillips; secretary, George B. Goodhue, 
343 Front street, San Francisco, Cal.; executive committee, George F. Neal, 
John Kitchen, Jr., Frank Abbott. 


INSTALLING Cost SYSTEMS BY WHOLESALE.— Robert S. 
Denham, of Dayton, Ohio, made arrangements with the 
Minneapolis Typothete whereby he installed cost systems 
in about twenty-five printing-offices. The expenses were 
provided for by an assessment on offices using the system, 
and which was based on the number of employees. 


ALLEGED SHORTAGE OF UNION OFFICIAL.— John J. 
Tunney, former treasurer of New York Electrotypers’ 
Union, was arrested recently on a charge of misappro- 
priating funds. The union’s attorney said that on a new 
treasurer taking office he discovered there was only $50 in 
bank, whereas there should have been more than $6,000. 
Tunney said he would be able to show what had become of 
the money. 

PROMINENT PRINTERS AT NEW ORLEANS.—President Fell, 
Vice-President Lee, Secretary Macintyre and Assistant 
Secretary Flagg, of the United Typothete, all hailing from 
Philadelphia, visited New Orleans during the first week 
of March to preach board-of-trade doctrine. The visitors 
were tendered a banquet by the employing printers of the 
Crescent City, and left well pleased with the result of their 
trip. 

OREGON TO HAVE STATE PRINTERY.— The Portland 
(Ore.) Journal says it has been decided to establish a state 
printing-office, $20,000 having been appropriated by the 
Legislature for the purpose of equipping one. All legis- 
lative and departmental printing will be done under the 
supervision of a State board, composed of the Governor, 
State Treasurer and State Printer. The last-mentioned 
official will have a salary of $4,000 a year and be elected 
by the people. 

PRINTERS IN A LITIGIOUS TANGLE.— Out in Salt Lake 
there are four newspaper and printing plants located on 
one street that have succeeded in becoming involved in four 
civil suits and one criminal action. In the maze of com- 
plaints, cross-complaints and processes arising out of this 
lawyer’s bonanza, it is impossible to get a clear conception 
of the facts. The criminal action, however, shows the 
defendant is charged with the unneighborly and unprofes- 
sional act of stealing a newspaper-plant. 

PRINTING ExuH1Bit.—An exhibition of fine printing is 
to be held at the Free Public Library from April 12 to 
May 2, inclusive, and Newark Typographical Union will 
work in conjunction with the master printers to make it a 
noteworthy event. Besides the competitive exhibit there 
will be a general exhibit of art printing and of commercial 
work. The exhibition will be open to all printing concerns, 
whether they have union affiliations or not. The details 
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for the competitive exhibit have not yet been arranged.— 
Newark (N. J.) Call. 


Wants ALL PAID MATTER MARKED “ADVERTISEMENT.” — 
A member of the Massachusetts Legislature is fathering 
a bill which, he thinks, is designed to uplift the daily press. 
If the measure becomes a law, reading notices and other 
paid matter in the news columns will have to be preceded 
or followed by the word “ advertisement,” in a separate 
line and in type not smaller than the body-type. This 
iconoclast, having no reverence for old customs, would have 
editorials that are printed for the price designated in the 
same cruel fashion. The penalty for an infraction is a 
fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment for not more 
than a year. 


Boycott SPREADS TO GERMANY.— The contest between 
the Butterick Company and New York Typographical 
Union is receiving prominence in Germany. The Berlin 
Vorwarts, one of Germany’s great dailies, and devoted to 
the labor interest, 
calls on German 





ill 


organization. The split may yet cause some friction 
between employers and employees. 


GREELEY STATUE LABELED AT Last.— The provincial 
craftsman browsing around Broadway and Thirty-third 
street usually stops and takes a second look at the more or 
less artistic statue of Horace Greeley. There is no mis- 
taking features so well known at least to the middle-aged, 
but the sightseer marvels at the somewhat unworthy sur- 
roundings and looks in vain for the names of the donors. 
President Tole, of “ Bix Six,” noticed the defect, and at a 
recent meeting the Municipal Art Commission was induced 
to authorize the placing of this inscription on the pedestal: 
“This statue of the first president of the New York Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 6, was presented to the city of New 
York by Horace Greeley Post No. 577, G. A. R.; New York 
Typographical Union, No. 6, and Brooklyn Typographical 
Union, No. 98.” 

BOOKBINDERS FOR BETTER PRICES.— The New York 

Employing Book- 
binders’ Association 





workers to _ assist 
the New York print- 
ers, giving a list of 
the products of the 
company on its edi- 
torial page. Re- 
cently, what is the 
Supreme Court of 
the German empire, 
the _  Reichgericht, 
sustained a deci- 
sion by a lower 
court which upheld 
the right of work- 
ingmen to boycott, 
holding that if the 
statements were 
substantially truth- 
ful the unions could 
not be interfered 
with. 

AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPER MEN TO VISIT CANADA.— In 
June there will be a gathering at London, England, of 
newspaper men from all sections of the British empire. 
The delegates from Australia and New Zealand are sched- 
uled to leave Sydney, New South Wales, on April 12 and 
will traverse Canada during the month of May, arriving at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, and departing from Quebec. 
Canadian newspaper men are preparing to entertain the 
visitors as they pass through the Dominion. The Impe- 
rial Press Conference, as the meeting is called, is the great- 
est gathering of journalists in the world. More than a 
thousand fellow journalists will act as hosts when the 
colonists reach Great Britain. 








TORONTO PRESSMEN’S UNIONS AT OUTS WITH INTER- 
NATIONAL.— During their strike for the eight-hour work- 
day, the pressmen’s and feeders’ unions of Toronto were 
among those that refused to pay the assessment and main- 
tained they should be governed by the agreement with the 
Typothetz. Other organizations taking the same position 
at the outset of the struggle have made their peace with 
the international union. The Canadians, who secured the 
shorter hour before the pressmen acted and without a 
struggle, proved more obstinate. International President 
Berry visited Toronto recently and has instituted local 
unions, some employers having expressed themselves as 
favorable to their employees affiliating with Mr. Berry’s 





‘* There’s nothing so refreshing as sleep.” 


appointed a commit- 
tee to confer with 
the committee of 
fifteen of the Em- 
ploying Printers’ 
Association. The 
two bodies met and 
decided that their 
organizations should 
coéperate in the ef- 
fort to raise prices. 
The binders say that 
work is fairly plen- 
tiful, but they do 
not secure an ade- 
quate return for the 
money invested. 
Speaking of the 
committee of fifteen, 
Secretary Smith is 
reported as having 
said: “Our committee has held many meetings and is 
gradually straightening matters out. The trade has been 
so long without a system of prices that it takes time to get 
a uniform system adopted. Some of the employing print- 
ers have also bookbinding plants, and the codperation of 
the employing bookbinders will enable us to hasten our 
plans to completion.” 


TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION WANTS FIRES INVESTIGATED.— 
The Pilson printing establishment, at Jersey City, is at 
outs with the local typographical union. According to the 
local press, the place has been on fire five times within a 
comparatively short period. The fire and police depart- 
ments were unable to assign a satisfactory cause for these 
outbreaks, and the newspapers made it a point on each 
recurring blaze to place emphasis on the fact that the office 
was nonunion in such a manner as to make it impossible to 
escape the implication. After the fifth attempt at arson, 
the union spoke out by making a public demand of the 
police department to apprehend the guilty parties. The 
department is told that in justice to those under suspicion 
it should do so, as well as for the good of the city, as “ mys- 
terious fires are not a good advertisement for any com- 
munity.” 

TYPOTHETH Loses LAwsuit.— The United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals sitting at Cincinnati early in March 
rendered a decision upholding the contentions of the union 
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in the now famous injunction case. In the fall of 1907, the 
United Typothetz applied for a judicial order preventing 
the then newly elected officers of the International Press- 
men’s Union from promoting a strike for an eight-hour 
workday in Typothetz offices, claiming such an act was in 
violation of the terms of a contract entered into between 
the union (through its former officers) and the Typothetz. 
District Judge Thompson refused to make the injunction 
permanent, holding that the agreement did not bind the 
pressmen to continue working a nine-hour day. From this 
the United Typothetz appealed and again met defeat. 


PROMINENT UNION PRINTER ACCUSED OF CRIME.— 
Henry S. Hudspeth, formerly president of the New Orleans 
Typographical Union, has been apprehended at the instance 
of his successor, President Tucker. Based on the reports 
of expert accountants and of Special Investigator T. C. 
Parsons, Hudspeth is alleged to have defrauded the local 
and international unions of money. It is also alleged that 
he provoked a small strike as a means of getting authority 
to use the funds freely. For this action he was expelled 
from the organization. A former secretary, Stevenson, is 
also embroiled in the mess and is under arrest. Hudspeth 
acquired national prominence in the craft by opposing 
President Lynch at the last referendum election. His 
“ platform ” was professed opposition to the centralization 
of power which has developed in the International Typo- 
graphical Union in the last two decades. He alleged that 
President Lynch had too much authority vested in him, and 
as that gentleman is supposed to have had some hand in 
bringing Hudspeth to book, one reason for the protesta- 
tions is made apparent. 


BooKBINDERS AND THE TARIFF.— President Glockling, 
of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, is 
actively engaged in agitating for better terms in the tariff 
schedules for his craft. In an interview in the New York 
Sun he is reported to have said: “ We have memorialized 
all our locals to urge their congressmen to work for a 
reclassification of the books coming under the educational 
clause, and to have artistically bound volumes which are 
sent to be bound in Europe and returned to this country 
duty free placed on the dutiable list. The educational 
clause is so much stretched that little else than novels pay 
duty, and even some of the novels are brought under the 
educational class. The clause admitting religious books 
duty free is also stretched beyond due bounds. It allows 
not only Bibles and prayer-books to come in duty free, 
which there might be no objection to, but also all books 
touching on religion ever so slightly. No less than 
$14,000,000 worth of these books come in free every year. 
With a reclassification so that these clauses could not be 
stretched as they are now there would be a great deal more 
work for the bookbinders at home.” 


BANQUET TO PUBLIC PRINTER DONNELLY.—A number of 
members and former members of New York Typographical 
Union tendered a banquet to Public Printer Samuel B. 
Donnelly, at the Broadway Central Hotel, on Sunday, 
March 28. The guest of honor had served as president of 
this union three times, as well as one term as chief execu- 
tive of the International Typographical Union. In order to 
accommodate the morning newspaper men the function was 
held at 2 p.M. The affair was in charge of the following 
committee: Charles M. Conlon (chairman), Leon H. Rouse 
(vice-chairman), Jerome F. Healy (treasurer), Charles J. 
Dumas, Marsden G. Scott, Patrick H. McCormick, James 
J. Murphy, Charles Francis, B. Peele Willett, Julius W. 
Lindblow, William H. Van Wart, Oswald Maune, Charles 
J. O’Brien, Alex Ferris, S. Oppenheimer, James M. Cun- 
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nion, Samuel Thompson, William F. Wetzell, D. F. Ryan, 
Harry Fichtel, Joseph Hirschfield, Thomas Coloe, Richard 
Caldwell, Benjamin Harrison, James M. Tole, Charles M. 
Maxwell, George Stein, Hugh McAtamney, James M. Don- 
ohue, Vincent Costello, Barnet Greenberg, Hugh C. Curry, 
George P. Christie, William Brennan, James J. Kenny, 
James Griffon, Fred L. McCann, John M. Fitzpatrick, 
James Keaveny, Richard Watkins, John J. O’Connell, 
Frank Eames and “ Nate”? Newman. 

TARIFF ON LITHOGRAPH WorRK A HoDGEPODGE.— Frank 
Gehring, president of the Lithographers’ International 
Protective and Beneficial Association, is reported in the 
New York Herald as saying: “The Dingley tariff, as 
affecting lithographs and lithographic prints, is a hodge- 
podge. The duties collected on lithographs and litho- 
graphic prints run from eleven to one hundred per cent. 
What I want, and what the organization that I represent 
wants, is a uniform tariff that will give people the oppor- 
tunity of employment and fair and good wages for that 
employment. While there has been some unpleasantness 
between the employers and our organizations during the 
last two years, we will take care of the internal proposi- 
tion — the domestic proposition — and we hope that the 
lithographers and others in that line will be willing to 
meet us on fair or neutral grounds. In the meantime, 
however, call it a truce if you please. We are for such 
protective duties as will give American workmen the oppor- 
tunity of producing any and all kinds of goods in our lines 
or any other lines.” 


INLAND PRINTERS FOR EvERYBODY.— Channing Wilde, a 
popular representative of the New Bedford (Mass.) Eve- 
ning Standard, contributes the accompanying illustration 
of some of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER in the 
office of that excellent paper. Mr. Wilde says: “ Please 





Appreciative readers in the office of the New Bedford Standard. 


send to my address sixteen copies of the February INLAND 
PRINTER. The enclosed picture is one I took last year of 
THE INLAND PRINTER readers in the Standard office. My 
reason for not sending it before may be guessed from an 
inspection of the ‘ doublet’ in the front row.” 





A HELPFUL BOOK. 

“Cards and Tickets No. 3” is an up-to-date style-book 
for the progressive printer. It contains forty-five designs 
in one and two colors, embracing all classes of business and 
professional cards and tickets. To be had of The Inland 
Printer Company for 25 cents. 
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UNCLE SAM’S OFFICIAL PRESIDENTIAL PORTRAITS. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


YOLLOWING the custom of nigh half a century, 

by) the United States Government has just had 
engraved and printed its first “ official” por- 

traits of the new President, William H. Taft, 

and the lately installed Vice-President, James 

S. Sherman. The work, as under similar cir- 

cumstances in the past, has been done at the 

United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing — that 
branch of the Treasury Department which is charged with 
the production of all the Government’s paper money, post- 
age and revenue stamps, bonds and other securities. The 
new Taft and Sherman portraits are uniform in size and 
general characteristics with the likenesses of the other 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents on file at the big printery, 
and by their addition the collection is brought up to date. 
Comparatively few people are aware that it is the prac- 
tice of the Federal Government to keep on hand and ready 


Copyright, 1909, by Waldon Fawcett. 


Official portrait of William Howard Taft, Twenty-seventh President of the 
United States. 


for instant use carefully engraved plates of all the Presi- 
dents and Vice-Presidents of the republic. Of late years 
the scope of this odd art gallery has been broadened to 
include all the members of the presidential cabinet. Osten- 
sibly the purpose of this unique file of printing-plates is to 
provide authoritative likenesses of all our leading public 
men for use whenever called for on currency, stamps or 
securities. 

However, inasmuch as it is not permissible to use the 
portrait of any living official on Uncle Sam’s legal tender, 
it can be appreciated that there is in reality no need, in so 
far as that purpose is concerned, to engrave the official 
portraits immediately the newcomers are installed in office. 
The real reason for this promptitude is that numbers of 
the official engravings are furnished to the subjects for 
distribution among their friends. It is one of the per- 
quisites of high office under the Government regarding 
which the general public hears little. That these novel 
souvenirs are appreciated by the dignitaries for whose 
benefit they are provided is best attested by the number of 
engravings which have been struck off in the past decade 
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upon requisition of federal officials. Such an engraving, 
when duly autographed by the subject and presented as a 
token of esteem, is taken to have rather more significance 
than a photographic portrait bestowed under the same 
circumstances. 

Soon after the election of Taft and Sherman, Director 
Joseph E. Ralph, of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, took steps to prepare the latest official portraits of the 
presidential series, for it was desired that a number of the 
engravings be ready by inauguration. As is customary, 
the subjects were consulted as to their preferences in the 
matter of pose, expression, etc., and then the work of 
engraving the plates was placed in the hands of G. F. C. 
Smillie, the famous expert engraver, who, during the four- 
teen years that he has been on Uncle Sam’s pay-roll, has 
engraved portraits of all the Presidents of the United 
States and many of the Vice-Presidents and cabinet 
members. 

Mr. Smillie, who is the dean of the Government’s corps 
of portrait engravers, and receives a salary not so much 
below that of a member of the President’s cabinet, was 


Copyright, 1909, by Waldon Fawcett. 


Official portrait of James Schoolcraft Sherman, Vice-President of the 
United States. 


occupied for about one week on each of these new like- 
nesses. He pronounced both subjects comparatively easy 
of rendition, and it is interesting to note in this connection 
that Mr. Smillie, whose engraving of Theodore Roosevelt 
is pronounced a masterpiece, declares that the face of the 
lately retired Chief Magistrate was the most difficult to 
depict of all the American Presidents. This was due, of 
course, to the great number of lines in the face, and the 
vigor of the expression, a further complication being sup- 
plied by the circumstance that the subject was represented 
as wearing glasses. 

Engraver Smillie made his plates of the earlier Presi- 
dents and other officials from authoritative old portraits in 
oil or other approved authentic likenesses, but most of the 
engravings of officials of the present generation have had 
their inspiration in photographs, supplemented by sittings 
accorded by the subjects, in order that the engraver might 
verify at first hand details of expression, etc. The late 
President McKinley granted a number of sittings to 
Mr. Smillie, and was a particularly interesting subject, 
for the reason that the two sides of his face presented 
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profiles that were radically different in cast of counte- 
nance. The official engraver finally selected the profile 
that emphasized McKinley’s resemblance to Napoleon, and 
this appears as the official portrait. The printing of the 
engravings of Presidents and other high officials at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing follows much the same 
routine as the currency, which continues to be printed on 
hand presses exclusively, although electrically operated 
power presses have recently been introduced for stamp- 








Copyright, 1909, by Waldon Fawcett. 


G. F. C. SMILLIE, 


Expert engraver at the United States Treasury, who has engraved all the 
official presidential portraits. 


printing. The impressing of the official portraits for 
presentation purposes is done on special grades of paper, 
and is entrusted only to the most skilful of the plate- 
printers. 





PSYCHOLOGY OF COLOR ADS. 


Professor Walter Dill Scott, of Evanston, Illinois, ought 
to get busy on the psychology of colors in their relation to 
advertising. The results that he would secure from a 
round-robin sent to several thousand readers of catalogues, 
circulars and a like number of advertisers using such 
mediums would no doubt develop some startling facts. 

The writer of this has been in a position to observe the 
marked pulling power of colored illustrations as compared 
with black ones. In a catalogue issued by him some years 
ago for a department store, four rugs out of some forty 
were illustrated in colors and the orders which came in for 
the four colored rugs outnumbered those for any of the 
ones illustrated in black, ten to one. 

The advertiser who wishes to sell his goods direct to the 
consumer and particularly by mail has tremendous possi- 
bilities before him as yet only partially realized. It 
requires courage to be sure, to issue a whole catalogue in 
colors, because the expense is considerable, but the selling 
force of a colored illustration which shows the object as it 
is in its natural shades and tints more than justifies the 
added expense.— Novelty News. 





THIRTY-FIVE GOOD IDEAS FOR 75 CENTS. 


Cover and title-page suggestions? We have them on 
all sorts of stock and in all kinds of color-schemes. The 
new portfolio, “Covers and Title-pages,” contains thirty- 
five ideas and costs but 75 cents. The Inland Printer Com- 


pany. 


CIRCULATION MANAGERS TO MEET. 

To better themselves, to become more valuable to their 
employers, and to broaden their knowledge, the members 
of the National Association of Managers of Newspaper 
Circulation will meet at their eleventh annual convention 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 15 next, the sessions occupying 
three days. 

The program will be the most interesting and instruc- 
tive ever prepared for these gatherings. Subjects cover- 
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JOSEPH E. RALPH, 


Director of the United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
at Washington. 


ing the successes and failures of more than two hundred 
of the leading dailies of North America will be taken 
up and thoroughly thrashed out. Addresses will be deliv- 
ered by men who have spent a lifetime in newspaper work, 
and the views of prominent publishers and newspaper 
workers will be heard. 

Every publisher of a daily newspaper ought to make 
sure that one of his representatives is present at this con- 
vention, as they will derive great benefit in their circula- 
tion work from the discussion of the topics to be intro- 
duced. The officers of the National Association Managers 
of Newspaper Circulation are as follows: President, 
D. B. G. Rose, Evening Post, Louisville, Kentucky; first 
vice-president, R. L. McLean, The Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; second vice-president, H. E. First, The 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary and treasurer, J. R. 
Taylor, The Press, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





BLUFFED. 


I advertise cut prices, 
For I dearly love to print; 

I’m printin’, printin’ all the while, 
Although there’s nothin’ in’t. 


Why for do I thus throw away 
My brains, and eke my labor? 

If I declined, my patron would 
Perchance go to my neighbor. 





THE UPLIFT. 


Lift a man, give him life, let him work eight hours a 
day, give him beautiful things to see and good books to 
read and you will starve out the lower appetites. Give a 
man a chance to earn a good living and you may save his 
life. Give a hundred men in this country good wages and 
eight hours’ work and ninety-nine will disdain to steal.— 
Wendell Phillips. 
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DOUBLE-FORM COMPOSITION. 


BY FRANK M. COLE. 


WHE composition and make-up of double-form 
jobs —i. e., jobs where the cross-rules run 
on one part of the sheet and the down-rules 
on another at the same impression — usually 
constitute a most perplexing puzzle to com- 
positors. Probably very few workmen would 
acknowledge their inability to handle such 
jobs, but generally when the first impression is pulled on 
the press a discrepancy is discovered in the register. 
‘Often, too, the discrepancy is actually horrifying. In 
many cases the fault is due to the fact that the compositor 
does his work with the trimmed sheet for copy and the 
pressman sets his guides from the untrimmed sheet. 
Whenever and wherever it is possible to handle in 
double form a job with intersecting rulework, it is cer- 
tainly advisable to do so; provided, of course, the time 
saved in composition is not more than lost in registering 
the different sections. Where the rules can be made to 
cross each other and run their whole length, the beauty 
of a job is greatly enhanced. With no breaks appearing 
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in the lines the job will look smooth and very pleasing 
to the customer. Indeed, instead of a stake-and-rider 
fence effect that so often characterizes work printed from 
composition built up with a multitude of short rules, jobs 
produced from double forms give an impression of lithog- 
raphy or the idea of delicate machine ruling. , 

Then, too, where a job of this nature can be set, locked 
and sent to the press a perfect register, from forty to 
eighty per cent of the usual time of producing the work 
can be saved. 

Ordinarily, shops are poorly equipped as to good brass 
rule of short lengths. Very often, also, what rule there is 
on hand has been in use for varying periods of time or a 
portion has seen rougher wear than the rest, making of a 
job set with short pieces a wretched hour for the con- 
scientious pressman and, in its completed form, a hideous 
sight to artistic eyes. 

I have found an excellent method for the make-up of 
these difficult jobs to secure accurate register. It is shown 
in the accompanying simple diagram, and explanations 
following: 

The outside lines in the above drawing indicate the 
size of the untrimmed sheet. 

The first step in the make-up is to decide on one certain 
margin. If the job is to be tabbed the tabbing margin 
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(usually the top) will be generally the same as copy, if 
reprint. The trimming is expected to be, and usually is, 
uniform on the other edges. 

Allowing the proper margin at the head, for example, 
place a short rule (a) far enough distant to appear at the 
edge of the sheet. Then take a sheet of the untrimmed 
stock and place another rule at the lower corner (c) 
sufficiently removed to allow both a and c to appear at 
the edges of the sheet. Place other rules in similar posi- 
tions at the other end of the form (b and ad). 

Lengthwise the two sections of the forms should each 
be placed in the center of the half. 

Measuring from the first rule above the box headings 
(which tops the down-rules) the distance to a should be 
exactly the same number of points as between d and f. 
Likewise, between g and 6 the distance should equal that 
between c and e. 

If the form is a large one and in locking it should 
squeeze up so the short rule points will not admit the 
untrimmed sheet, then the job must be opened out. All 
additional leads or slugs, however, must be dropped some- 
where in the job so as not to interfere with the measure- 
ments specified above. 

Care should be taken, if job is intended for platen 
press, to place rules far enough from end of sheet to 
allow space for -gripper.: Ii’ is.often desirable. to remove 


. the rules on theisides away from the guides just before 


the final lock-up._ 

These. short rule points not only give the compositor 
a. basis from which to make up his form to register, but 
they tell the exact line upon which the guides must be 
set. Absolutely no guessing whatever. 

This method need not be confined to platen presses. 
Cylinder forms may be similarly made up. 

While in the composition of double-form jobs there is 
the greatest saving of time, there is an economy on the 
press that should not be overlooked. Usually the press- 
man must institute a series of experiments, setting and 
resetting his guides many times before the job will regis- 
ter, even if properly made up. One point out on the head 
will throw the print out two points when the sheet is 
switched. The form is sent to the stone and some time 
is consumed in an endeavor to bring the diverging parts 
into proper juxtaposition. Thus, carrying the form back 
and forth, holding the press and using up the time of the 
lock-up man, often an hour or more is wasted; and finally, 
when the wheels begin to turn it may be that all consid- 
eration of the proper margins on the sheet have been cast 
to the wind. 





LUCKY EDITOR. 


A paper in a good-sized town in Michigan recently pub- 
lished this item: 

“The business man of this town who is in the habit of 
hugging his typewriter had better quit, or we will publish 
his name.” 

The next day thirty-seven business men called at the 
office, paid up their subscriptions and left behind them 
thirty-seven columns of advertising, and told the editor 
not to pay any attention to foolish stories— Labor Leader. 





READY-MADE IDEAS FOR THE PRINTER. 


You will never be at a loss for ideas if you have a copy 
of “ Menus and Programs No. 2,” a handsome portfolio of 
valuable suggestions. To be had of The Inland Printer 
Company for 50 cents. 
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This department is exclusively for paid b ‘si 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 


ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 














AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS COMPANY’S 
** CLEARFACE.”’ 

In the advertisement of the Boston Wire Stitcher, on 
another page, there is a strong exemplification of the 
exceptional adaptability of American Type Founders Com- 
pany’s Clearface Bold and Clearface Bold Italic types, for 
clean and legible business-getting publicity purposes. 





THREE NEW INVENTIONS FOR PERFECTING 
REGISTER OF PLATES. 

For the first time the F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany announces in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
three important inventions for holding and registering 
color and other printing plates. The inventions are also 
applicable to exact register work with curved plates fas- 
tened to cylinders. 





A DISTINCTIVE HOUSE ORGAN. 

The printing establishment of Wald Zachrisson, Géte- 
borg, Sweden, issues one of the most elaborate house 
organs that we have received. A recent number is replete 
with handsome reproductions of commercial and other sub- 
jects in one, two and three colors. The platemaking, typog- 
raphy and presswork are of the very best, making it an 
excellent exposition of the capabilities of the firm issu- 
ing it. 





SINCLAIR & VALENTINE COMPANY OF CANADA. 

The Sinclair & Valentine Company of Canada, Limited, 
have established a plant at No. 1, Mincing Lane, Toronto, 
for the manufacture of printing and lithographic inks, 
where they will make a specialty of fine grades of black 
and colored and letter-press printing-inks. 

For the purpose of covering the whole field of Canada, 
the company will place a competent staff of travelers on 
the road and make an active campaign on behalf of the 
Sinclair & Valentine product. 





THE ‘“*MISS REMINGTON” BOOKLET. 

One of the most effective advertising booklets which 
we have recently seen is that issued by the Remington 
Typewriter Company under the title, “ Miss Remington 
Explains the New Model No. 10.” It is a booklet of 
twenty-four pages and cover, the right-hand pages each 
containing a full-page illustration of “ Miss Remington ” 
explaining one of the good points of the machine. On the 
opposite page is contained the description which accom- 
panies the illustration. The illustrations are excellent and 
bring out the various points effectively. The booklet is 
printed in two colors, with a strong embossed cover. The 
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advertising department of the Remington Typewriter 
Company is to be congratulated on this exceptionally 
strong piece of advertising matter. 





ELABORATE RAILROAD LITERATURE. 


A recent booklet descriptive of the Overland route, 
issued by the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific passen- 
ger departments, is a handsome piece of typographical 
designing and advertising literature. Printed in brown 
ink and profusely illustrated with scenes along the route — 
the latter in colors—the effect is very pleasing. An 
ornate cover in several colors and gold, embossed, adds 
much to the book. Text and illustration are both interest- 
ing, the latter covering the important points and items of 
interest along the line described —from Omaha to San 
Francisco. 





A POPULAR SALESMAN. 


Philip P. Borne, foreign traveler of the Sigmund 
Ullman Company, has recently undertaken a lengthy trip 
over the continent, and will also visit Vladivostok, Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand. “ Phil,” as he is affection- 
ately called by his many friends, is a native of New York, 
but he has traveled so extensively in foreign countries that 
he feels quite at home wherever printer’s ink is used. For 
nearly a quarter of a century he has been extolling the vir- 
tues of “ Ullmanines.” It is said that he can clinch his 
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arguments on behalf of “ doubletones ” in five languages, 
but he prefers to do his thinking and figuring in Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Mr. Borne, whose travels have taken him seven times 
around the earth, always finds time to tell the foreign 
printers all about American type and printers’ equipment, 
and has taken pride in stimulating a taste for the best 
there is. 





CROSS PAPER FEEDER COMPANY AND DEXTER 
FOLDER COMPANY. 


A community of interests brings about the highest 
form of productivity, and a classification of interests gives 
the consumer a certainty in selection that assures the 
best possible results. The arrangement whereby the Cross 
Paper Feeder Company has turned its selling and mechan- 
ical forces into codperation with the Dexter Folder Com- 
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pany’s staff is rather an unusual one and is a satisfying 
indication of the trend of enlightened industrialism, the 
improvement of the product and the bettering of condi- 
tions to the consumer. The business of the two companies 
will be transacted with the Dexter Folder Company, with 
headquarters at 290 Broadway, New York. 





JUERGENS BROS. COMPANY REMOVAL. 


The engraving, designing and electrotyping house of 
Juergens Brothers Company, of 140-146 Monroe street, 
Chicago, will remove its plant to 167 Adams street, 
between Fifth avenue and La Salle street, on May 1 next, 
where it will then be the only establishment of the kind 
within the “ loop.” 

The removal is caused by the natural growth of a pros- 
perous and well-managed business. At its present quar- 
ters the firm has repeatedly acquired additional floor space, 
and has now outgrown all the available room. In the 
Adams street premises the entire fifth and sixth floors will 
be occupied. All the machinery will be driven by indi- 
vidual electric motors, and new equipment combined with 
numerous improvements will enable the company to render 
to its customers more effective service than ever. 





THE AUTOMATIC ROTARY PEN. 


The Automatic Rotary Pen is fairly well described by 
its name, as it possesses three important features in such 
combination as to render it a very superior instrument in 
the hands of those having the skill and knowledge of let- 
tering and drawing necessary to success in the field of 
commercial work of many kinds. 

Its highest quality lies in the value of the line it pro- 
duces, being the true drawing-pen line, of any desired 
width, and as it is rotary, it adjusts itself to any direction 
in which it may be moving. 

It is also a fountain pen, carrying a good supply of ink, 
and these two characteristics, supplemented by a perfect 
adjustment device and perfect feed control, make an 
instrument whose work speaks for itself. Nothing ever 














used heretofore was capable of such broad manipulation, 
nor enabled its user to readily produce that clean-cut, 
regular linework so essential to work of high commercial 
value, designed for reproduction by means of the prevail- 
ing process. It lends itself especially to the production of 
the zine etching and electrotype. It may be used with or 
without a ruler, and in great scope of size, and in what- 
ever manner it is used it is exceedingly rapid. It is a great 
time-saver when considered as a drawing-pen, and can be 
used to the utmost advantage. in free full sweeps and 
curves of a sort that lend especial grace and beauty to the 
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more ornate styles of lettering and designing. The speci- 
mens accompanying this description were made exclusively 
in free hand, and they show a quality of line that could 
hardly be achieved in any other way except by processes 
so tedious and laborious as to render their employment 
prohibitive as every-day commercial work. Work done 
with this pen will at once fill a large and waiting demand. 

Being, like the ruling-pen, adjustable to any width of 
line, the long sweeps and curves necessary in commercial 














work may be made in lines which retain an absolute even- 
ness in width throughout, something impossible with the 
ordinary pen. 

Information regarding this pen may be obtained from 
Edward P. Noble, 3928 Lake avenue, Chicago. 





INK CATALOGUE OF THE E. J. SHATTUCK 
COMPANY. 


E. J. Shattuck Company, makers of high-grade inks, 
130 Fremont street, San Francisco, California, have issued 
a comprehensive catalogue of their products, which should 
be of interest and value to the discriminating printer. The 
inks for all purposes in printing, steel-die work, butter 
wrappers, etc., and in all shades, are exploited in this neat 
and well-arranged catalogue. The presswork and binding, 
by the Neal Publishing Company, is a good exemplification 
of the thoroughness of that house. 





ENLARGEMENT OF THE TUCKER FEEDER BUSINESS. 


The business of the Tucker Sheet Feed Company and 
Tucker Brothers Company has been absorbed by the 
Tucker Feeder Company, with offices in the Metropolitan 
Life Building, at 1 Madison avenue, New York. The com- 
pany manufactures and will shortly place on the market 
an automatic register gauge and an automatic feeder for 
Gordon presses. J. E. Tucker will act as consulting engi- 
neer for the firm. The officers are John Cunningham, 
president; C. T. McCraw, vice-president; W. T. William- 
son, treasurer; J. V. Leitch, secretary, and Frederick 
Fowler, general manager. 





AN ELECTROTYPER’S REFERENCE BOOK. 


The reference list of terms, processes and apparatus 
given in the second edition of “ Electrotyping,” by C. S. 
Partridge, contains invaluable information. Order the 
book at once from The Inland Printer Company. Price, $2. 
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“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices for this department: 40 cents for each ten words or less; mini- 
mum charge, 80 cents. Under ‘ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents for each ten 
words or less; minimum charge, 50 cents. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must 
accompany the order to insure insertion in current number. The 
insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the 15th of the 
month preceding publication not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 








THE INLAND PRINTER 


FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: rebuilt No. 8 and No. 4 Smyth book-sewing 
machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. JOS. F. SMYTH, 
1241 State st., Chicago. 


DEXTER FEEDER FOR SALE — NEARLY NEW DEXTER AUTOMATIC 

FEEDING MACHINE, WITH 1 HORSE-POWER CROCKER-WHEELER 
MOTOR, 220 VOLT; BEEN CONNECTED TO No. 00000 MIEHLE; 
PRESS SIZE SHEET, 46 BY 65; HAS SPECIAL CARDBOARD ATTACH- 
MENTS; ALL IN PERFECT CONDITION; PRICE LOW. ADDRESS 
P. R. WARREN CO., WARRENVILLE, LOWELL, MASS. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ ROUGHER, 
Royle cabinet frame saw, Washington hand presses. 
10-12 Bleecker st., New York city. 











single-brush black leader, Daniels’ planer, 
HENRY C. ISAACS, 





“COST OF PRINTING,” by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of ting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass a 
the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown. 
pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM 
PANY, Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography, containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art 
Student _ond Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, 
cloth, $2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








PAPER PURCHASERS’ GUIDE, by Edward Siebs. Contains list of all bond, 

flat, linen, ledger, cover, manila and writing papers carried in stock by 
Chicago dealers, with full and broken package prices. Every buyer of paper 
should have one. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its name 

indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most prac- 
tical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents.) THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEWM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khaiyyim; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the <——orr: are half-tones, from 
original paintings, hand-tooled; size of books, 7% by 9% inches, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple, or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


SIMPLEX TYPE COMPUTER, by J. L. Kelman. Tells instantly the number 
of picas or ems there are in any width, and the number of lines per inch 
in length of any type from 5% to 12 point. Gives accurately and quickly 
the number of ems contained in any size of composition, either by picas or 
square inches, in all of the different sizes of body-type, and the nearest 
approximate weight of metal per 1,000 ems, if set by Linotype or Monotype 
machine. Price, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always ‘at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


ADVERTISER, founder, and for nearly 20 years sole proprietor of the print- 

ing house of Geo. W. Jones, London, a member jury of the printing and 
engraving departments at the recent Franco-British Exhibition, is desirous 
of taking up agencies in London for American and Canadian specialties for 
the printing, photoengraving and allied trades; highest references to houses 
of repute in London. Apply GEO. W. JONES, 8, Bream’s buildings, Chan- 
cery Lane, London, W. C. 











FOR SALE cal paying printing, ‘binding and stationery business in a pros- 

perous southwestern city, healthiest climate in the world ; only business 
of its kind within a radius of 400 miles; will sell all or controlling interest. 
D 151. 


FOR SALE — Well-established job-printing business in live town of 38,000 
on Puget Sound; 3 jobbers; inexpensive plant to operate; annual busi- 
ness about $5,000; owner has other interests. D 80. 


Publishing. 


GOOD small trade monthly in southern city; 4,000 circulation; gross 
income, $5,000; price, $3,500. HARRIS-DIBBLE CO., 253 Broadway, 
New York. 




















USERS. 


THE NE W IDEA DROSS RING goes on metal well of your > Linotype; keeps 
dirt out of well and keeps plunger clean; only $1.50; over 300 in use. 
Send for circulars. F. D. HARRIS, McKeesport, Pa. 


FOR LINOTYPE 











FOR SALE —A completely equipped electrotype foundry at a big reduction ; 
. a suitable for a small job electrotype plant or a publishing 
ouse. 


FOR SALE AT—BRONSON’S, 45th and W. Harrison st., Chicago, IIl. 
Fine line of rebuilt presses, actually in stock, including many makes in 
2 roller, 4 roller, front and rear delivery, high and low speed, all sizes in 
job, book and newspaper machines up to 60 inches; these must be sold NOW, 
regardless of cost, being overstocked; call or write for descriptive bulletin. 
We also handle new Universal presses and Childs’ Acme paper-cutters. 
BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 
WACIOEY): s.<.cccsresmurcesiuiet 45th and W. Harrison streets, Phone Kedzie 224. 
City Oe! «..:..6604 Room 217, Chamber of Commerce bldg., Phone Main 375. 








FOR SALE CHEAP —A No. 2 King embossing press and 14-inch King plate 
press, practically new; will sell the two for $50 if taken at once. 
TRAUB BROS. & CO., 205 Woodward ave., Detroit, Mich. 





FOR SALE CHEAP — Huber 2-revolution fly-delivery printing-press, size of 
bed 36 by 52; condition good; liberal terms. GREELEY PRINTERY 
OF ST. LOUIS. 5-9 


FOR SALE — Cottrell job cylinder printing machine, bed 26 by 35, table 
distribution, air springs and governor. G. RICHARD BERLIN, Bridge- 
water, Va. 








FOR SALE or will trade for fast book press, 1 Babcock double feed dis- 
patch press in first-class condition; takes sheet 35 by 48. VON 
BOECKMANN- JONES CO., Austin, Texas. 


FOR SALE — 36-inch Brown & Carver paper-cutter, 25-inch Advance paper- 

cutter, No. 1 Monitor wire-stitcher, 8 by 12 Golding art jobber; all of 
above as good as new; also Hoe double cylinder press large enough for 
7-column quarto daily, capacity 3,000 per hour, in fine order, just the thing 
for small daily; 388 by 52 Campbell 2-revolution press in fine order; will 
sell any or all of the above machines at bargain prices for cash or on easy 
terms to responsible parties. WM. L. PACKARD, Geneva, N. Y. 








FOR SALE — 39 by 52 New Century press, 36 by 52 Optimus press, double- 
deck Linotype with extra equipment; each of above machines practically 
new; will sell at sacrifice prices; terms: $500 cash with order, balance in equal 
monthly instalments extending over a period of 5 years; an exceptional 
opportunity to buy a new press or Linotype on long time. D 102. 





FOR SALE — 48-inch Sheridan hand clamp cutter, first-class condition, 
cheap; two Semple trimmers, good condition; no reasonable offer 
refused. WALTER S. TIMMIS, 150 Nassau st., New York. 


FOR SALE — 65, 85, 118 line Levy screens, hand press, Anthony camera, 
router; very cheap, account foreclosure sale. D 145. 








FULL FONT 2-letter 8-point No. 2 Roman with No. 3 Gothic ; plenty sorts; 
in good condition; $35. R. B. SHRYOCK, 3236 Chestnut, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


MUST SELL AT ONCE a complete electrotyping plant: 1 Harris automatic 

press, with sheet, bag and envelope attachments; 1 Monotype outfit con- 
sisting of 1 caster and 2 keyboards; 1 German disk ruling and printing 
machine; 1 Sheridan embossing machine; standing presses, imposing stones, 
etc. BECKER BROS., 51 Terminal Way, Pittsburg, Pa. 











SEYBOLD EMBOSSING PRESS, head 32 by 42; bargain. HENRY C. 
ISAACS, 10-12 Bleecker st., New York city. 
WHITLOCK TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES: Pony, 27 by 31, with new 


also 39 by 52, with new 


erank motion for bed, and all improvements; 
RICHARD 


crank motion for bed; guaranteed. Send for complete list. 
PRESTON, 167C Oliver, Boston. 








HELP WANTED. 
Artists. 
EXPERIENCED MECHANICAL RETOUCHER, also designer and _ letter 


artist who can do Ben Day work. BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, Kansas 
City, Mo 











Bookbinders. 


must be expert finisher and forwarder, 
open shop, 9 hours; no 
JACKSON PRINT- 





WANTED —All-around bindery man ; 

able to run double-striker ruling machine; 
drinking man; state wages required, with references. 
ING CO., Pasadena, Cal. 





OROTY. 


forwarded gratis, upon request. 


OROTYP is made in four shades: 
Get the best at the price you pay fora questionable quality. 


IS A GOLD INK TESTED AND FOUND PERFECT 
LEED LEELIEE SINE ELDRED ELE EEL a LESTE SLL ES 


FOR THE PRINTER requiring highest quality of Gold Ink for strictly artistic work, 


the OROTYP can be relied upon for permanency of lustre and body. 
day demand, while with OROTYP it is the ‘“‘lucky’’ discovery. We 
want to interest Art Printers with samples of our Gold Ink, which will be 


Light Gold, Deep Gold, Aluminum and Copper. 


Many producers have failed to create an ink to suit the present- 
MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CANADIAN BRONZE POWDER WORKS 
MONTREAL TORONTO VALLEYFIELD 
Distributing Agent for United States 


JAS. H. FURMAN, 36 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 























THE INLAND PRINTER 


HELP WANTED. 
Bookbinders. 


WANTED — First-class, all-around bookbinder and ruler; 








steady employ- 








ment; state age, experience and previous employment; references. 
A. J. LAUX & CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
Electrotypers. 
WANTED — Electrotyper; thoroughly experienced electrotype finisher ; 
must be first-class finisher on high-grade work; one with fficient 
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SITUATION WANTED as superintendent of plant or foreman of composing- 

room by practical man with years of experience; a good organizer and 
a hard worker; well posted on card-index and loose-leaf manufacture; 7 
years with one concern and 5 with another; absolutely capable of handling 
any size plant or any end of the business, as shown by past record. D 120. 


SITUATION WANTED — First-class compositor; familiar with high-grade 

booklet, catalogue and publication work, capable of handling men and 
can — when occasion requires — originate and execute consistent and artistic 
decorative drawings — not an amateur, having studied the subject thor- 
oughly and often sold work; especially good at lettering. D 152 








executve ability, hustle and all-around knowledge of the business to act as 
foreman of medium size finishing room; good permanent position for reli- 
able man; open shop. Address, with full particulars, ELECTROTYPER, 
P. O. Box 588, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 








JOB FOREMAN, also job pressman — one with Duplex experience preferred ; 

men who can take charge of a business of from $1,200 to $1,800 per 
month; chance to become interested in the business if desired; good town, 
union shop, everything first class; habits must be good. D 142. 





WANTED —A superintendent who knows how to breathe deeply in the open 

air and has no use for booze, pasteboard or theology; must have no 
other gods before Gutenberg; also must have knowledge of bookwork and be 
able to keep down the feud between the composing-room and pressroom ; 
only a man who can get others to do his work wanted; salary anywhere 
from $2,000 to $20,000 a year, just according to the size of the man. 
Address, with photograph, stating experience, THE ROYCROFTERS, East 
Aurora, N. Y. 





WANTED — Manager for art department of a plant devoted to the complete 

building of high-grade catalogues, able to originate ideas and to design 
covers, title-pages and running heads, and pass criticism on quality and time 
of mechanical retouchers and wash-drawing artists; fine opportunity for a 
young man of ability and executive force. D 368. 


Miscellaneous. 
WANTED -- Technical writer by a ‘large electrical manufacturing company, 
to prepare copy for a general line of publications; should be able to 
write in semi-popular vein and present matters attractively to consumers, and 
should have good taste in display and typographical effects; moderate amount 
of electrical knowledge essential — the more the better ; liberal wae to the 
right man; give full particulars and state salary desired. D 8 





Salesmen. 


WwW ANTED — One of the largest printing- plants in Indianapolis is in need of 

a printing salesman, one who can develop business successfully and close 
up catalogue contracts; plant has ample facilities for producing the highest 
grade of book and catalogue work; only a man of exceptional ability, 
having sound knowledge of the engraving and printing business, need apply. 
D 160. 








INFORMATION WANTED. 


WE WANT the present address of Alfred J. Bross, formerly in printing 
business in St. Louis; something to his advantage; will pay for correct 

address or information that will put us in touch with him CHATTANOOGA 

ADVERTISING CO., 701 James building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
i; WwW ILL TELL YOU how to make a fine ink reducer and dryer combined ; 
best embossing composition; excellent tablet glue; how to print two or 
more colors from one cut without mutilation; I am using all these in my 
business, and experimented long to find them out; you can get all ingre- 
dients cheap in your town. Full instructions sent for $1 money order. 
LEWIS C. KING, 421 N. 18th st., Richmond, Ind. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which will be furnished free of charge upon receipt of stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 120 Sherman st., 
Chicago. 








Bookbinders. 


ALL-AROUND BOOKBINDER, first class in all branches; 
rience; strictly sober; best of references from present employer. 





20 years’ expe- 
D 324 





AN ALL-AROUND a open for position April 15; can furnish 


best of references. D 328 











Electrotypers. 
FIRST-CLASS electrotype finisher; age 23; South preferred; union. D 432 
FOREMAN — Position wanted by first-class electrotype finisher; highest 


references; thoroughly competent; will go anywhere. D 135. 





Foremen, Managers and Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT — 17 years’ practical experience supervision and man- 

agement composing-room, pressroom, bindery; now in charge of large 
plant producing best grade of 3 and 4 color processwork, postal cards, view 
books, illustrated booklets, fine book and job work; best results guaranteed ; 
close buyer, accurate estimator, good organizer; can inaugurate and main- 
tain effective cost system; 34, married, abstainer, no tobacco, best refer- 
ences. D 133. 


WANTED —A position as manager of book “a i printing plant in the 
West by practical and competent man. D 9 








Operators and Machinists. 





POSITION WANTED — Linotype machinist-operator, 11 years’ actual expe- 

rience, now employed, desires permanent position; day work, newspaper, 
small city, Central States; union, married; age, 30 years; give full par- 
ticulars first letter. D 150. 





Pressmen. 


A FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN desires a change ; 
ences and any information desired; capable of taking charge. D 159. 


DUPLEX PRESSMAN wants position on 8 or 12 page machine; 7 years’ 
experience; married and reliable; no colorwork; can come at once. 
C. G. BAILEY, 234 W. First st., Oswego, N. Y. 


NEWSPAPER COLOR PRESSMAN, returning to United States, wants work 
by May 1; color or black work; economical handling of men and mate- 

rial; have been doing 40 editions per week (2 in colors); New York refer- 

ences. D 132. 

WANTED — Position by a first-class vignette cylinder and platen pressman. 
WALTER CAVELL, 8 State st., Waterbury, Conn. 


WANTED — Situation by cylinder pressman ; 
logue work; references furnished. D 137. 





can give refer- 














experienced on general cata- 





Salesmen. 





SITUATION WANTED by printing machinery salesman with high-class firm ; 
12 years’ experience in pressroom, 11 years as salesman; best refer- 
ences. D 141. 


WANTED — Position as traveling salesman for reliable blank-book house ; 
practical workman in all branches, and 1 year’s experience on the road. 
D 146. 








Stereotypers. 


A FIRST-CLASS RELIABLE STEREOTYPER with good references wants 
position either as foreman or journeyman. D 67. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — 15 by 18 Harris press, 1 or 2 colors; state condition and best 
price. D 451. 


WANTED — Good secondhand double-deck Linotype; send full particulars 
and price. THE BLADE PRINTING & PAPER CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY — One 10 by 15 one-color Harris automatic 
press, secondhand. Address Review Printing & Stationery Co., Decatur, Ill. 


WANTED — Two-color press taking sheet not less than 42 by 56. A. F. 
WANNER & CO., Printing Machinery, 342 Dearborn st., Chicago. 




















BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Novelties of Wood. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, N. W. Rulers and 
advt. thermometers. 1-10 











Bookbinders’ and Printers’ Machinery. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y. Folding machines, automatic 
feeders for presses, folders and ruling machines. 2-10 








Bookbinders’ Supplies. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
makers’ supplies. 





Chicago. Also paper-box 
1-10 





Brass Rule and Brass Galleys. 


WANNER, A. F., CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., 
of brass rule, printers’ specialties, galleys. 





Chicago. Makers of all styles 
6-9 





SITUATION WANTED as manager or superintendent; 12 years’ experience 

as successful salesman, estimator and manager in general printing and 
commercial lithography ; know what good work is and how to get it at low- 
est cost practicable; good executive, careful buyer and successful at meeting 
trade; good references. D 556. 





Brass-Type Founders. 


MISSOURI BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Howard and Twenty-second sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
8-9 








Hard as stone. 


DO YOU DO 
EMBOSSING? 








Ready for use in two minutes after 
making counter-die. Softens quickly by gas flame, 
hot water or torch. Remeltable—can be used over 
and over again. $1.00 PER PACKAGE, con- 
taining full instructions and hints on Embossing 
(over 2,000 words), and you do not have to buy a book 
on Embossing. Sold by All Supply Houses or by 
A.W. MICHENER, Mfr., 178 Monroe St., CHICAGO 


MICHENER’S 
EMBOSSING 
COMPOSITION 
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Bronzing Method. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





no dust, no spreading; big saving. GEO. W. 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


NEW BRONZING METHOD; 
ACKENBRACK, 38 Clifton i, 





Calendar Manufacturers. 





NEW LINE of bas-reliefs published by H. E. Smith Co., Indianapolis, ; 
11- 





Calendar Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS CO., 1062 Gilbert av., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 71 sizes and styles calendar pads for 1910. The best and cheap- 

est in the market. Now ready for delivery. Write for sample- ~— 

prices. 6 








Case-Making and Embossing. 
SHEPARD, THE H. 0O., CO., 120-180 Sherman st., Chicago. 





Write for esti- 
1-10 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC CO., 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
ments for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Paper Calculators. 


Electric equip- 
3-10 





11-9 








DYER’S PAPER CALCULATOR — Determines, without figuring, cost of 
given number of pieces of paper size of copy, any weight or price stock ; 
480 or 500 count; pays itself the first day in saving time and errors; price, 
$5, prepaid; FREE TRIAL. Write for agency. L. M. DYER & CO., 1233 
Elden av., Los Angeles, Cal. 11-8 





Paper Cutters. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO., Pearl River, N. Y., manufacturers of automatic 
clamp cutting machines that are powerful, durable and efficient. 2-10 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York; 
The Brown & Carver complete line. 








makers of the best in 
4-9 











mates. cutting machines. 
Chase Manufacturers. SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 7-9 
Electric-welded steel chases. Photoengravers. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago. 





Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., THE, 116 Nassau st., 
York; 358 Dearborn st., Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 6- 





New 
9 





Counters. 


DURANT, W. N., CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
for all presses. Alarm Counters of various types. 





The perfection of counting machines 
See advt. 6-9 





Cylinder Presses. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183- 187 ] Monroe st., Chicago. Babcock 
drums, two-revolution and fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 











Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


McCAFFERTY, H., 141 E 25th st., New York. 





3-10 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-9 








Embossers and Engravers—Copper and Steel. 








BLOMGREN BROS. & CO., 76-82 Sherman st., 
wood engraving and electrotyping. 


Chicago. Photo, half-tone, 
11-9 





INLAND-WALTON ENGRAVING CO., THE, illustrators, engravers and elec- 
trotypers; 3-color process plates. 120-130 Sherman st., Chicago. 12-9 











THE FRANKLIN CO., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chicago. Photoengravers and 
electrotypers. 1-10 
Photoengravers’ Proof Presses. 

SHNIEDEWEND, PAUL, & CO., Chicago. 7-9 





hint ad *¢ 
P 








LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
3-10 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 16th st. and Ashland av., Chicago. Manufac- 
turers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary printing machinery. 
1-10 








HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing-presses 
and materials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. Chicago office, 
143 Dearborn st. 11-9 











THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS CO., 253 ag ade New York; Fisher bldg., 
FREUND, WM., & SONS, est. 1865. Steel and copper plate engravers and Chicago ; factory, Long Island City, N. Y. 10-9 
printers, stecl- die makers and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 45-49 Randolph st., Chicago. (See advt.) 8-10 Printers’ Blocks. 
Emb ing Composition WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Iron blocks, Wilson 








STEW ART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 by 
9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 


Engraving Methods. 








ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 
process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs at any drug store about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOMAS M. DAY, Box 12, Windfall, Ind. 6-9 





Gummed Papers. 


7 Bridewell place, London, E. C., Eng. yr = 
Write for samples. 





JONES, SAMUEL, & CO., 
cialty is noncurling gummed paper. 





Ink Manufacturers. 





AMERICAN PRINTING INK CO., 891-899 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 3-10 


RAY, WILLIAM H., PRINTING INK MFG. CO., 735-7-9 E. 9th st., 
York. 9- 





New 
9 





ULLMAN-PHILPOTT CO., THE, office and works, 1592 Merwin st., N.-W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 9-9 





Instruction. 





GREAT DEMAND for Mergenthaler operators; best wages, shortest hours ; 
100 new situations every month; why not get one? The THALER 
KEYBOARD helps you; an exact facsimile of Mergenthaler Keyboard ; bell 
announces finish of line; detachable copyholder ; instruction book; price, 
$4. THALER KEYBOARD CO., 505 “P” st., , Washington, D. C.; 
also through agencies of Mergenthaler Co. and Parsons. Trading Co., London, 
England, Sydney, Australia, and Mexico City. tf 








Linotype Instruction. 





EMPIRE LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 419 First avenue, New York. Four Mergen- 
thaler Linotypes; get our remarkable offer before deciding on a school. 




















Machinery. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Chicago, New, rebuilt. 7-9 
Mats for Casters. 

WESTERN BRASS-TYPE FOUNDRY CO., 3740 Texas av., St. Louis. Mats 
for caster delivered 10 days from day of order; faultless work. 11-9 
Mercantile Agency. 

THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 116 Nassau st., New 


The Trade Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and 
Typo Credit Book is complete classified directory. 11-9 


York. 
Publishing Trade. 





patent blocks, register hooks, sectional and mahogany blocks. 





Printers’ Machinery and Materials. 


WANNER, A. F., & CO., 340-342 Dearborn st., Chicago. Tubbs wood goods, 
Hammer paper lifts,” high-speed presses, Gordons, National auto cutters, 
type, ete. 6-9 








Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; 
Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


BINGHAM, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 





also 413 
10- 





195-207 S. Canal st., Chicago; also 
514-516 Clark av., St. uis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 507- 
509 Broadway, Kansas City; 52-54 S. Forsythe st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex.; 185 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 8-10 
BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 396-398 S. Clark st., Chicago ; Detroit, 
Mich.; St. Paul, Minn. ; printers’ rollers and tablet compositions. 6-9 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO., 372 Milwaukee st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Printers’ rollers and tablet composition. 11-9 


Estab- 
2-10 











WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
lished 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., Chicago. 7-9 
Printing Machinery and Materials. 











EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS in new and rebuilt cylinder presses, job presses,. 
paper-cutters, folders, etc. DRISCOLL & FLETCHER MACHINE 
WORKS, 164 Ellicott st., Buffalo, N. Y. 4-9 


Purchasing Agent. 


DOAN, ISRAEL, Jersey City, N. J., acts as agent for printers in the purchase: 
of materials or machinery of all kinds. Correspondence invited. 6-9 


Rubber Stamps, Etc. 


SUPERIOR SEAL & STAMP CO., 52 Woodward av., Detroit, Mich. Seals,. 
stencils, rubber stamps, die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 1-10 

















Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the- 
finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being ruined 
by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and costs no 
more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 with 
materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings. 
made on cardboard; ‘ Ready-to-use’ cold matrix sheets, $1. HENRY 
KAHRS, 240 E. 33d ’st., New York city. 6-9 

















THE INLAND PRINTER 


Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS CO., original designs, greatest output, most 

complete selection. Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and print- 
ers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. 
Houses — Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, —, bat 
couver. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. 
type. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress st., 
Boston ; 43 Center st., and 15 Elm st., New York. 10-9 


Superior copper-mixed 
7-9 








INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Standard line type and printers’ supplies. St. 
Louis, New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 9-9 





PRINTERS’ TYPE FOUNDRY, Louisville, Ky. Write for catalogue of 
" cheapest and best type. Tubbs’ wood type and wood goods. Help bust 
the trust. 4-9 





Write on your business letter-head to 
R. CARLETON ENGRAVING 
COMPANY, Omaha, Neb., 


for the Latest CopyRIGHT— 


LODGE CUT CATALOGUE 


k, ‘* When Papa Rode the Goat.’’ Colored plates, 
* Many fearful things. 15 cents by mail, to printers only. 


& PRINTERS 


WY 














°° for the Trade 


Boo! 

too illustrations. 
™ R hi 

ou In we ej it in a ROUGHING 

NE, and should be 

pleased to fill orders from those desiring this pea vt w ve ‘Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this ’stipple effect. All wor 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street CHICAGO 
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PROMPT AND EXPERT 
=  KNIFE-GRINDING SERVICE = 
We make a specialty of Paper Cutter and Lithograph Stone Knife grinding. 
E. C. KEYSER, 300 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO _ (’Phone, Harrison 7594) 


CUTS for ADVERTISERS 


Our CUT CATALOGUE shows thousands of beautiful and appropriate half-tone 
and line cuts for booklets, catalogues, circulars, magazines, papers, etc. Over 
100 pPp., 934 x 1244, 50 cts. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY 

ge art pictures from original photographs of sixty-five of the most beautiful 
women in the world. Electros for sale. 36 cts. Both 76 cts. Stamps taken. 


SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
PRINTERS Get More Work at Better Prices 


We furnish cuts and suggestions for wording —send you a new, crisp, effective 
design, with a Calendar Plate, each month. THEY DO PAY. Only one printer 
in a town can get them. Write and find out why YOU should be that one in 


your town. Samplcsar: CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio 


ll particulars FREE. 




















For the Best RULING MACHINERY write to 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS 37e Ken Ye 


Why Best ? BECAUSE they rule three times as much paper, 
_—__ and do better work, than any other. 








IXON’S Special Graphite No.635 


should be used on Lino- 
type Space-Bands, Matrices, and wherever 
there is friction. Write for free sample 157. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














‘“We have tried several other kinds, but 
find R.R. B. Padding Glue is the best.”’ 

JAMES KEMPSTER PRINTING CoO., 
New York. 


Best for YOU, too 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 83 Gold Street, New York 

















Learn PHOTOGRAPHY, PHOTO-ENGRAVING or 
THREE-COLOR WORK. 


Engravers and Three-color Operators earn $20 to 850 per week. Only 
College in the world where these paying professions are taught successfully. 
Established sixteen years. Endorsed by Internationa! Association of Photo- 


Engravers and Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy; livin, 
Gr placed in good positions. Write for catalogue, an 

specify course in which you are interested. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY or t 881_ Wabash Avenue, 

BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING Effingham, Ill. 

L. H. Bisset, President. No Saloons in Effingham. 

















Metal Parts for 
Removable Covers 


for 
Telephone Directories, 
Magazines, etc. 


BINDING SCREWS 


or 
Loose Leaf Cost Books, 
Catalogues, etc. 









Special Work in Metal Stamping or Screw Machine Work to Order. 


ROBERT J. NICHOLSON © ¥#5y za120r2u stazer 














We are Manufacturers of the 


Highest Grade of 
“LINO” “AUTO” 
“STEREO” “MONO” 
“ELECTRO” “COMPOSO” 


TYPE METAL 





“Reg. U.S. 
Merchant & Evans | fiiladlphia 
¢C Chesenarte Mandastts Coston) ry coma 
Pat. off.” Smelters and Refiners a ay 

















Most printers know 
something about 


CARBON PAPER pistes 


know nothing, some think they know it all. There is only one way to be on 
the safe side. Tie up to the one firm that can be depended onto give you 
carbon paper that will manifold right. We havea very large assortment to 
select from. If you will ask for our catalogue, it will put you wise to a few 
inside facts concerning carbon paper; also the price and discounts. 

We carry pen, pencil, typewriter and stylus carbon, in full and semi; 
colors, black, blue, purple, green and red. 


Whitfield Carbon Paper Works 


123 Liberty Street, New York City 


DURANT 


MODEL B 
JOB PRESS 
Model B, iG Pinks temine COUNTERS 


Can be furnished with simple attachments for perfect operation 


i % Ask us or your dealer for 
on all sizes and makes of platen presses Fd ces 


The W. N. DURANT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















4 Added to printing-inks makes half- 

A d & re] tones, type and rule forms print 

one hundred per cent sharper and 

. entirely overcomes mottled and 

blurry printing of any sort, also warranted to make any printing-ink print upon 
highly glazed or varnished paper. 

It saves the pressman’s time of having to stop his press so often to wash out his 


half-tones, and his plates stay clean, printing as clean as a whistle for an 
astonishing long time. #1.40. Trial sample mailed for 25 cents. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HAMPTON AULD, 798 Mt. Prospect Avenue, NEWARK, N. J. 


Gro. W. LEwis, Selling Agent 628 E. 135th Street, NEw YoRK 
E. St. Joun, Sole Canadian Agent - 392 St. James St., MONTREAL, CAN, 
GEo. RUSSELL REED Co., Inc., Exclusive Western Agents, 

645 Battery Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
5332 Delancey Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








L. E. Davis 





ECONOMY QUADS 





Practical and 
Economical 


at reasonable prices. 


GLOBE 


TYPE FOUNDRY 
271 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
This Ad set in our Globe Condensed. 





Patent Applied For. 














A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 











HE PAPER DEALER 


DEALER gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and tosave 
money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be fim 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on enamel book 
paper. 

SPECIAL OFFER— Enclose a dollar bill, or stamps, 


or money-order, in your letter- 
head, and remit at our risk, and receive the paper for 
the year of 1909 and also a copy of our book, ‘Helps 
to Profitable Paper Selling.” 


Ghe PAPER | 














ED 











SY 





Ghee PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 






































Reduced Prices Spaces ==4 Quads 
Size | een then 5 lbs. & | 25 Ibs. & | 50 lbs. & 100 lbs. 
_Point | “5 bs. {than 26 lbs: than 50 lbs than 100 bs|_2nd over 
6| $0.43 | $0.36 | $0.34 | $0.32 | $0.30 

a« .36 30 .28 .26 .24 
by 10 .36 30 .28 .26 .24 
y 12 .33 27 25 .23 21 
< 14 33 27 25 .23 | 21 
18 .33 27 25 23 | 21 
mn 24 330027 25 23 | «21 
30 33 | .27 | 25 23 | 21 
36 .33 27 | 25 | 23! ~ 21 
6 $0.35 | $0.30 , $0.28 | $0.27 | $0.26 

8 25 | 22 21 | .20 .19 
“10 .23 20 20 | .20 18 
A 12 .23 .20 20 | 20 18 
414 .23 .20 20 | .20 .18 
5 18 23 | 20 20 | ~~ .20 .18 
oO 24 23 | .20 20 | .20 18 
30 .23 | .20 .20 .20 18 
36 .23 .20 .20 | .20 .18 

This Advertisement is set in Onondaga Bold. Send for ‘Catalogue _ 

LUKENS TYPE MFG. CO. 
238 North Fourth Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 

















$5 to $15 Daily Income! 































Universal 
Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for ° 
‘Stringing’? Catalogues, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 
Look Better and Won’t Break or Wear Out! 
Let us send sample and quote you 






prices. 
s% WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. ae 
BY (Successors to Universal Wire Loop Co.) This cut illustrates one 


of the various sizes of 
hangers for books % to 
2 inches in thickness, 


75 Shelby Street 
DETROIT = = = = MICHIGAN 










Easily made Printing No Knowledge 
B i Cards of Printing 
Calling Cards Necessary. 
Form Cards 

Programs A Practical Press 
Post Cards —Not a Toy. 


Tickets, etc. 








AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS 


A high-grade, self-feeding, self-inking little press that prints 120 cards 
per minute. Stands 12 x 21 x 24 inches high, prints any size card from 
1x2 inches up to 3% x5% inches (full postal size), any thickness of card 
from two toten ply. Registers perfectly for color printing. Uses standard 
type and cuts. Press operating in Duryee’s Drug Store, Schenectady, 
N. Y., took in $130 in ten days. Others doas well. We sell press and out- 
fit on easy payment terms. Write for Free Catalog and Full Particulars. 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., Room 418, 167 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 























Blotters, Booklets, Mail Cards 


and Folders, for which we sup- 
esu e ers ply monthly Two-Color Cuts 


and Sour to one printer in a 


town, are making good in twenty-five States. GET BUSY—W rite To-day. 
FRANK ARMSTRONG ADV. CO., DES MOINES. IOWA. 








A SURE WINNER 





THE GLOBE SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 
JOS. E. SMYTH, Pres. Manufacturers of 
PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
ELECTROTYPERS’ MACHINERY 
Machinery Rebuilt and Repaired. Day and night force. No delays. 
Expert mechanics. 
11-19 South Jefferson Street, CHICAGO. 


Telephone, 
Monroe 456. 


SUMMER ROLLERS 


Gr aVANIBIBBERERONE copa 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
THE BEST and make pa perfect rollers by the best 


formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD. 


Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 6 x g inches. $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago. 


S200 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY 


to some printer for a diagram showing the 
best possible arrangement of a printing 
plant. A large firm of printers is erecting 
a new building for its own use and desiring 
to arrange its equipment to the best advan- 
tage, offers a prize of $200 for the best 
suggestion. The plant is to occupy but 
one floor. 

The contest opens April 1 and closes 
April 30. To get full information send 
20c for the April number of The American 
Printer. None free. Particulars of the 
contest will appear in May and announce- 
ment of the award will be made in June 
number. The three will be sent for 50c. 


The American Printer is a_ beautifully 
illustrated monthly magazine for all those 
engaged in the printing and allied trades. 
None should be without it. 








Oswald Publishing Company 


25 City Hall Place, New York 
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H.B.ROUSE & CO. CHICAGO 


ix 








SETS TO PICAS 
Instantly and Accurately 





Costs fifty cents less 


than any similar stick, and but a trifle more than 
the old style set-by-guess, never-twice-alike sticks. 





3 ia-stic BY 
TheDica. H.B.ROUSE & CO.CHICAGO “Stick 


is the same as the well-known Rouse Job Stick, 


except that it sets to picas only. It can be used in 
setting at least 95 per cent of the usual run of work. 


SIZES AND PRICES 


| Width 
| 2-in. | 2'4-in. | 2%4-in. 
G-inch | $1.25 | $1.35 | $1.45 | 25cts. 








Length Plating 

















a Eee eee eT ae 
eo ** |. te). eS eS 
la." | 20 |.2e | 32 | @~ 
roe | | 2.60 |Notmade| 50 ~ 

















3.35 | Notmade| 50" 





You can’t afford to be without these sticks. You’re 
sure to get them some time; why not now—‘o-day ? 


Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 





SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & Co. 
61-63 Ward St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
The Composing- Stick People. 

















600 ADVERTISING CUTS 


In one and two colors to fit every line of business. 
Every one a real "order puller"— and they are 
what you want right now for your blotters, mail - 
ing cards, folders, etc. A suggestion with each 
cut to help you prepare your copy. THE 
HERRICK CUT BOOKS (FIVE numbers) 
show these cuts and will be sent only to business 
firms for 75 cents. 


















Money back tf you're not satisfied, or 
amount refunded on any future cut 
order of $5.00 or over., 


Send 75c. to-day 


THE HERRICK PRESS 
Makers of Drawings of all kinds 

















There's aDemand 


For Commercial Stationery of the 
Finest Character 


Steel Die Embossing 


Supplies a Tone of Refinement and Satisfies the 
Most Discriminating 














If you are not our Local 
Agent, we can supply you 
with samples and prices. The 
local printers throughout the 
country are sending in their 
orders. Let us handle your 
Steel Die Embossing and 
Copperplate Engraving 


Get Our Plans 


Wm. Freund & Sons 


(Established 1865) 


45-47-49 Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 




















Wasted Millions 


Gr Be, in the 


Our new 
beautiful 
pamphlet 
tells you. 
It’s free 


Universal 
| Automatic 
| Type- 

. Casting 

' Machine 
- Company 
CHICAGO 











More than thirty years’ 
experience in building 


Photo-Engraving 
Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping 
Machinery 


enables us to offer the most improved line 
of Printers’ Plate-making Machinery. 


ee Za = 
ANDARD soX* 


We also handle a full and complete line of 
Photo-Engravers’ Material and Supplies, including 
Chemicals. 


Our 1909 Catalogue for Photo-Engravers is 
now ready. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CoO. 
Headquarters for Photo- Engravers’ Supplies 
337 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


12 Spruce Street, NEw YORK 246 Summer Street, BosSTON 
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Shipping Tags 


Merchants and Manufacturers are more alive to-day than ever 
before regarding the importance of the quality of Shipping Tag used 
in their establishments. They realize that, apart from the dependence 
placed upon the Tags to deliver the goods safely, the Tags 
themselves have a distinctive advertising value. 


Dennison’s Shipping Tags have always been the standard by 
which other Tags are judged. Study the illustrations and note that 


the word “ 


Dennison’s”’ appears on every Tag of whatever quality. 


The different qualities are described below: 





All rope stock, reinforced brass eyelet, the strongest tag made. No money can 



































is ” 
— buy a better tag. Invaluable for shipping heavy merchandise and for hard wear. 
Li} 
Tough 3 A new grade in the Dennison line of shipping tags. Possesses great strength 
Tag and wearing quality. Moderate cost. Sure to give satisfaction. 
"Aas ” ia _ iil. Ria 
™ —* Heavy Manila stock, good strength, perfect writing surface, medium price. 
ag 
“qn ea ra a : x) nee 
“ Quality” The popular low-priced shipping tag, fair strength, good writing surface, a 
Tag satisfactory tag for local and light use. 
el Made of best imported cloth, reinforced brass eyelet, perfect writing surface. 
“Cloth” Indispensable for shipping articles exposed to prolonged use, moisture or the 
Tag elements. 
os 
*anm ” High grade cloth, reinforced eyelet, withstands wet and prolonged wear. 
Tag Waterproof and easily printed. 

See cern is en nee ee ee eee 
“Standard Made of same stock as our “Standard.” Reinforced eyelet. Seven colors— 
—" red, white, green, yellow, blue, salmon and lavender; are fast and will not run. 

ag 

a os E Cc ” aS ey a en ea aaa ati ae ———s 

“Manila Heavy Manila stock. Will stand ordinary demands for strength. Colors are 
= oa red, white, green, yellow, blue, salmon and lavender; are fast and will not run. 
ag 





Every printer will find it to his best interests to supply Dennison’s Tags to 


his patrons. 


Dennison’s Tags hold old customers and secure new ones. 


For samples, information and prices address the 


The Tag Makers 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO Uptown Store, Twenty-seventh St., ST. LOUIS 
25 Randolph St. Bet. 5th Ave. and Broadway 413 North 4th St. 


(A New Dennison Store) 













































































The Whitlock 


The Press whose Use means Profit 











Why? Because it is a T7me-Saver— 
in making ready; in getting the 
forms on and off the press; in set- 
ting color; in getting the work out 
because of its high speed and smooth 
operation; in being ever ready for 
work —no breakdowns—no delays. 


Let us tell you about it. 














a eee 








america anv Eorope| 12€ WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS 





american tyre FounpeRs O.| MT ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


nati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas. DERBY, CONN. 


Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & BRO.,] NEW YORK, 23d Street and Broadway 
44 West Mitchell Street, Atlanta, Ga. ° . . 

EE PSG pe we Fuller (Flatiron) Building 

Johnson's Court, FleetSt.,London,E.c.| BOSTON, 510 Weld Build ing, 176 Federal Street 
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Saw-lTrimmer 
N—,For Slug Cutting and Squaring 


g of Cuts 


DENTICAL in 
all features with 
the Miller Univer- 
sal Saw-Trimmer, 
except that it lacks 
the vertical table ele- 
vation and attachments 
— Cosine: wee - Vv. ane which are not needed 
2 : 
a belted, $25 and belted, $50 for linotype slug- 
extra. extra. cutting and squar- 
ing cuts. Has the 
same saw-and-trimmer, sliding table and point-set gauge, the same 
“single operation” principle, the same structure, appearance and 
accuracy, but is simply limited in purpose to accomplish your 
two most-needed and labor-saving operations. 
You see the price. It is what you have waited for. Get 


to us today with a request for the full story. Ee 

es 2 W- 
Miller Saw-Trimmer f Pie 
= J 

b 


Company, Milwaukee , 








§ 


+, © 
7 watts f 


>The Single-Operation Machine’, ~~ 














Printer and Publisher 


is the Canadian printer’s 
local paper. It is the only 
printing journal in Canada 
and is the organ of the 
Canadian Press Association. 
You know the value of a 
local paper to the advertiser; 
you realize its direct benefits 
to the reader in keeping him 
fully informed on what is 
going on in his own locality. 


Every month 
7Qnihe 


|Prinfer 
3 vibltabor 
2 > 


goes to all parts of 
Canada from coast to 
coast, covering the en- 
tire field. With its 
news of the month in gos- 
sipy form and various useful 
features, which make it a 
practical aid to the printer, 
its advantages to the adver- 
tiser who wants to cover 
the Canadian field and do 
it thoroughly can not be 
questioned. 
















Send for rate card and 
further information 


Published every month in 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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SIM 


Standard PointSys tem 
Labor-saving Furniture 


A big money-saver for up-to-date 
printers—saves on first cost; saves 
in time in composing-room; saves 
weight on press beds; saves money 
in long run, as it is an investment, 
not an expense; having the same 
tensile strength as cast iron it will 
last a lifetime. 








IBRITELITEE | URNITURE is made of 
meee an aluminum alloy, making it light, 
rigid, strong and hard. It will not rust or corrode, 
It weighs forty per cent less than cast iron and one- 
third the weight of the old-fashioned metal furniture. 
Because of our splendid equipment for its manu- 
facture the cost per square inch is practically the same 
as ordinary metal furniture and twenty per cent less 
than cast iron, at the same time insuring absolute 
accuracy, with less than 1-1000 inch variation. 
Printers will lose money by not equipping with 
it at once. For register work, headings, tabular 
work and anything demanding accuracy Brite-Lite 
Furniture will be found unexcelled, and its ex- 
tremely reasonable cost makes it the only furniture 
for even the cheapest work. 


Every piece bears the name Brite-Lite and we 
guarantee every piece to be as represented. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE TO-DAY 





Sold by all Responsible Dealers 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. F. WANNER & CO. 


340-342 DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Simplest and Most Durable 


IS THE 


Crawley Bundling Press 











This Press will prove to you that it 1s the Best 


In use in twenty-seven States of the United States 
District of Columbia 
Canada 
England 
Australia 
Philippine Islands 
India 


Descriptive Circular for the asking 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


The Crawley Book Machinery Company 
NEWPORT, KENTUCKY, U.S.A. 
































IF YOU KNEW 


Jfrom actual 
Ze erience that 









TRY ONCE AND BE CONVINCED 


THE INLAND:WALTON ENGRAVING Co. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


WALTONES 


13O SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 













































































Uncle Sam says 
We Can't 


On account of a decision of the postofice department 
affecting our advertising plans, we are obliged to postpone 
the publication of the first business building suggestion 
which we promised to put before the printing trade in this 
number. 








It will appear just as soon as we can rearrange our adver- 
tising in a manner that will be satisfactory to Uncle Sam. 


In the meantime, we are busy keeping up the quality of 


Buckeye Cover 


and that quality is so high in comparison with the price at 
which Buckeye Cover is sold, that you are /osing money 
every day you continue in the printing business without 
taking steps to become “ Buckeye Wise.” 








Buckeye is made in every popular tint and shade from 
pure white to jet black; every color is made in three 
- finishes; every finish is made in three weights. 


Buckeye bulks thick, folds easily, takes ink perfectly, has 
an afhnity for paste, embosses as a well-made cover should. 


Buckeye is better cover than any other mill makes at 
anywhere near the price. 


Buckeye is better for more purposes than any other paper on 
the market regardless of price. 


Some jobbers sell Buckeye Cover under other names. 
Sample book and address of the nearest for your name on 
a postal. 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in 
Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
































Fastest Presses in the World! 


HIGH-SPEED (5 () 5 STRAIGHTLINE 


Go and see them at the Times-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Cutting and folding at marvelous speed accomplished by entirely new 
folding devices lately patented and solely owned by 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


These valuable improvements Press can be plated without removing rollers. 
Patented Ink Fountain, adjusting screws all at end of fountain. 


in addition to speed: All Roller Sockets automatically locked. 
Positively can not cut ribbons upon collecting. 
Design and Construction positively prevent breaking of webs. 








HIGH-SPEED ‘‘GOSS’’ SEXTUPLE STRAIGHTLINE 








Not merely an advertisement, but demonstrated daily by presses in actual 
operation at the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


THE ONLY SEXTUPLE PRESSES IN THE WORLD PRINTING A 
DAILY NEWSPAPER AT THE FOLLOWING MARVELOUS SPEED 


72,000 papers per hour of four, six, eight, ten or twelve pages. 

54,000 papers per hour of sixteen pages. 

36,000 papers per hour of fourteen, eighteen, twenty, twenty-two 
or twenty-four pages. 

18,000 papers per hour of twenty-eight or thirty-two pages. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 


Main Office and Factory, 16th St. and Ashland Ave. Metropolitan Building, No. 1 Madison Avenue 
LONDON — go Fleet Street 
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Tue Fucus & Lane Merc. Co. 
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29 Warren Street NEW YORK 
328 Dearborn Street : : : CHICAGO 
150 N. ‘Fourth Street, PHILADELPHIA 
44 High Street : : : : : BOSTON 
Factory : RUTHERFORD, N. J. 





Machinery 


and 


Supplies for Lithographers 





OWNERS OF 


Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
Machinery 





and Printers 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


The McKinley Perfection 
Distributing Roller 


Improves 
Your Work 


Saves Ink 


Simple but 
Effective 


IF YOU HAVE NOT TRIED ONE, LET US SEND YOU ONE ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 





A FEW TESTIMONIALS 


Messrs. Jos. S. McKinley & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN,— We write to inform you that we have just ordered 
another printing-press, which should be delivered here in the course 
of another three weeks. When it is installed we will give you an 
order for your “ Perfection Distributing Roller.” 

We are now using this roller on five printing-presses and have 
tested them: during the last three or four months. It is a pleasure 
for us to say to you that this roller has proven to be just what you 
call it, namely, ‘‘ Perfection.’’ As Colonel Sellers used to say, ** It 
is the lacking ingredient,” and now that we have it we are not 
having any of the troubles that we previously had in the direction 
of thoroughly distributing the ink on our presses. The mechanism 
on this roller is simplicity itself, and yet the result is absolute. 
When the press is working. the roller must vibrate, thus the ink is 
bound to be perfectly distributed, and therefore all streaks and spots 
in the printing are done away with. 

We cheerfully recommend this roller to all printers, believing 
that if they purchase one, that in two weeks after it is installed 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


they will find it absolutely necessary to have all their presses fitted 
up with this ‘ Perfection Roller.” 
Yours truly, 
Cuas. W. SHonk Co. 


Messrs. Jos. S. McKinley & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN,— After a thorough practical test of some months, 
we wish to say that your rollers, which we have attached to all of 
our presses, have proved a source of great satisfaction and delight 
to us. 

The uniform result in the work produced by their action in the 
distribution of the ink and the saving of time on work on which the 
colors run more or less solid has been such that we would under no 
circumstances be without them. 

Yours very truly, 
ACHERT & HENCKEL, 
Wm. K. ACHERT. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH-GRADE 


PRINTING 
INKS 











Gives Perfect 
Distribution 
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CARTWRIGHT 


Automatic Job Press 


Prints 4,000 to 10,000 Impressions per Hour 


Quality of work guaranteed the Best 





Flat Bed : Flat Platen 


Automatic Sheet Feed 
Automatic Roll Feed 
and Hand Feed 


Interchangeable in a Few Minutes 





Instantaneous Impression 
Adjustment 


Saves Over Half the Cost of Make - Ready 


Perfect Ink Distribution 
QUALITY OF PRODUCT at high speed guaranteed 


to be absolutely second to none. 


ACCURATE REGISTER of the press is assured by 
the square and rigid impression of the bed and 
platen, which are always parallel while the press is 
in operation. 


SIMPLE IN MECHANISM— Ary intelligent pressman 


can operate it after a few hours instruction. 


SUBSTANTIAL CONSTRUCTION— Well adapted 
for embossing or any work requiring a heavy 
impression. 


And Other Advantages Never Before Possible in a Platen Press. 





THE CARTWRIGHT PRESS 





is a complete revolution in Printing-Press 
construction and has been spoken of by 
experts as the only platen press built on 
absolutely accurate mechanical principles. 
It has no “scissor,” “hinge” or “clam- 
shell” movement. 


@ The bed and platen are always parallel 
while the press is in operation, except 
when the hand-feed is in use, and then 
the platen is lifted to receive the sheet. 
The impression is absolutely ngid and 
there is no chance for slur. 


@ Speed is obtained by reducing all 
reciprocating movements to a minimum 
and using rotary movements wherever 
possible. Practically the only reciproca- 
ting movement is in the impression. The 
highest quality of work can be produced 
at a speed of 4,000 to 10,000 impres- 


sions per hour, according to size of press. 


@ The rollers pass over the form and 
around on an ink drum descnbing a 
rotary movement. 


@ Throughout, the construction is very 
simple, in fact the “Cartwright” is as 
simple as a “Gordon.” 








The Cartwright Automatic Press Company 


SALES OFFICES 


WORLD BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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Of course you want Impressive Stationery, and you 
want it at a usable price 


C 0 x ST Re U CTl 5 a Every successful man knows the busi- 
ness building value of impressive station- 
ery. The problem is to get the impressive 
quality at a price that permits its unlim- 

: ited use. 
the Price Construction Bond solves the problem. 
It has the qualities that get business. It 
is sold in case lots only, direct to respon- 
sible printers and lithographers, never 
through jobbers. Because of its quality 
: and this economical method of distribu- 
B 0 hy D tion, it has become the Standard of Value 
in Business Correspondence Paper. It 


Makes Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 


You need it and you can afford it in your business. 
Ask any high grade printer or lithographer for 
Construction Bond and if you have any difficulty 
write us on your business letterhead for samples of all 








Best at 





W. E. WROE & Co. weights, colors and — bn will tell a 
pars ’ printer and lithographer who will supply you. Write 
306 Michigan Boulevard Chicago now if you want to. No postals, please. 





To Printers and Lithographers ~ 


The above advertisement is appearing in April issues of System, World’s Work, 
Outlook, Review of Reviews, Business Philosopher, Profitable Advertising, Literary Digest 
_and Life. Read the advertisement yourself. 

Every month we tell this story of ‘‘ Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price’’ 
to over a million important business men who read these publications. And month 
by month the sales of Construction Bond continue to increase. The reason is evident: 
the paper has the qualities, and we prove to the consumer that the method of distribu- 
tion znsures his money’s worth. 


If you are interested in getting your money’s worth in Bond and Writing Papers 
send for the April issue of 


Wroe's Writings 


Wroe’s Writings is a monthly house organ sent free to all the printers and lithographers we know about 
who are able to buy writing papers in case lots. It aims to show the advantages to the printer and lithog- 
rapher of buying direct from the mill agent in case lots and keeping in stock Bond and Writing Papers 
which irresponsible competitors can not obtain in single ream lots from a jobber. 


You see the point. There are ten other Bond and Writing Papers, each one the best at its price, ready 
for immediate shipment from Chicago in case lots only, direct from us to you. Continually up-to-date price- 
list of them in every issue of Wroe’s Writings, giving all sizes, weights, colors and finishes. Write now for 
a copy of the April issue which is itself a sample of Construction Bond. 


W. E. WROE & CoO. 
Paper Mill Agents Warehouse Stocks 


313 Michigan Boulevard Chicago 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 











PRINT-SIDE-UP DELIVERY IN OPERATION 


is built for the first-class trade. With our splendid equipment 

we are prepared to furnish you a high-grade machine at a cost 
not to exceed the cheaper build. Won’t you give us an opportunity to 
show you the fine features in this press? The press will deliver the goods. 
It is the most rigid, lightest running, most durable and all-round satis- 
factory press built. Our new Pony is truly the press de /uxe. No shoes 
or rack hangers; noiseless, four rollers, four tracks. The movement 
is unique. Powerful, durable and rigid, and with all the speed that can 
be used. Suitable for any class of work that can be done on any size 
press. If you will examine it you will be compelled to admit it is the 
best built. Let us have an interview. All we ask is a chance to show it. 


\ RE you going to buy a new press soon? The Huber-Hodgman 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


17 to 23 Rose St. and 135 William St., New York. 


FACTORY —TAUNTON, MAss. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, PACIFIC STATES TYPE FOUNDRY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 


645 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


A , E , P. LAWRENCE PTG. MACHINERY CO., Ltd. ‘ 
sila ’ , Telephone, Harrison 801. CHICAGO 
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57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 























THE PUNCH BOWL 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
OREGON SHORT LINE RAILROAD 





CASTLE AND BEEHIVE*GEYSERS 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
OREGON SHORT LINE RAILROAD 


Color Plates and Printing by Printed with Photo Chromic Colors 
The Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co. Manufactured by 
United States Colortype Press The Ault & Wiborg Company, 
Denver, Colorado Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 


St. Louis, Toronto, London. 


























LABOR- 
SAVING 


Kidder Machinery “is 











Inventors’ 
Attention 


Designers’ 











WE build to order some of the best machines 
in use by the printing and allied trades to-day. 


WE want more of this class: of work. 


WE can do it, we believe (because of our unex- 
celled facilities) with every satisfaction for you. 


Get in touch with us. 





We Design and Build 
ROTARY PRINTING PRESSES PAPER-SLITTING MACHINES 





For One, Two, Three, Four, Five and Six Color 
work, on one or both sides, delivering the work 
flat or folded as required. 


BED anp PLATEN WEB FEED PRESSES 


For Ticket, Transfer, Check and all kinds of 
special or long-run printing. 


LABOR-SAVING AUTOMATIC 


Feeding Machines for Platen Presses. 





PRINTERS’ ROUTING, SAW anp TRIMMING MACHINES 


For Paper Mills, Paper Box Makers, Paper 
Dealers, for the cutting and rewinding of paper in 
the roll for every class of work. 


PAPER CUTTERS, all sizes. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


built to order for all classes of printing. 


STEEL DIE POWER PRINTING 


and Embossing Presses. 




















Kidder Press Co. 


“nese Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Canada: Great Britain: 
The J. L. Morrison Co. 261 BROADWAY John Haddon & Co. 
Toronto London 


GIBBS-BROWER CO., AGENTs 























AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESSES or'steciatries 


Mail us samples or advise principal class of work—sizes and outfit desired and we will submit descriptive data of suitable style and size presses and quote prices. 










The illustration represents one of our Bed and Platen Presses with 
special attachments for numbering both sides in another color, per- 
forating, with interchangeable flat or folder delivery and for printing 
one or two webs for two-color paper interleaved products, suitable 
for cash salesbooks, order, shipping and loose-leaf forms and other 
specialties. 
Prints tissue to tag stock from roll. 
Prints both sides of web. 
Prints from type— both forms lie type-face up. 
Speed, 5,000 impressions per hour. 

WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
Rotary Color Presses for wrappers, labels, etc. 
Ticket Presses —Transfers, roll or strip tickets, etc. 
Wrapping-paper Presses — Roll or sheets. 
Slitters and Rewinders — for roll products. 





ADJUSTABLE PRESSES for duplicating, tripli- 
cating and loose-leaf forms, interleaving 1, 2, 3 or 

f, 4 webs of colored paper, numbering consecutively or 
© | a Le in sets, perforating, etc., all automatically in one 


operation. 


MEISEL Press & Mfg. Co. 2642242 Dorchester Avene 





The American Steel & Copper Plate Co 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


HEADQUARTERS FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES 
LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER SATIN FINISH BRAND 


NyeiteE tae! Le Pages 
Dragons Blood mS Clarified Glue 
Pink Fy aa ck: Extra Quality 
Topping Powder jvJ-_ ENGRAVERS * Ay Proving Inks 
Russell ie ! Hy Louis De Jongs 
Etching Powder Proving Papers 
Perfection \\ SU te, Rubber Bound 

Etching and Film Inks : ; Bristle and Camels Hair 
Superior Charcoal protry Brushes 


REQUISITE AND IDEAL PRINTING FRAMES 
BRANCHES 
97 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E, C. 358 DEARBORN STREET 
LONDON, ENG. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Quality 


Quantity 


9 Ou 


Without effort or strain; results 


OU ) assured; profits inevitable and 


perfect satisfaction universally 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY RELIABLE DEALER 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
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Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 
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FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














CHAUNCEY WING, Manufacturer . . Greenfield, Mass. 


NEW 
Wing-Horton 
Mailer 


Some of the largest and 
most progressive publishers 
in this and foreign countries 


are adopting the WING- 
HORTON MAILER. 
There is a Reason! 


Would it not pay you to investigate > 
Full particulars supplied on request. 














Our Rag Washer 










cuts your rag bill in 
half, and then cuts 
the half in half again. 
Saves 75% or more. 


Washes dirty, inky wiping rags 
over and over and over. 

Pays for itself before it’s paid for. 
Particulars from 





STEEL ROLL MACHINE Co. 
Madison St., near Market, CHICAGO 


————— 
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Per Pound 
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BLACK 
Ssye" 


AMBITION 








40¢. 

















Per Pound 





THERE’S AN ELEMENT OF LIFE IN IT 





disclose th 
looks just 


GET ST 


AMBITION BLACK is a good ink. We make it good and we intend to keep 
it good. It does good work—work that will make your competitor hustle to beat it. 


There are many reasons why you should use AMBITION BLACK. A trial will 


em. Made originally for S. & S.C. paper, but works just as well and 


as good on any kind of paper. It’s 
ARTED. 


a winner—it will help you to prosper. 


ORDER IT TO-DAY. 40 CENTS PER POUND. 





Main Office and Works— NEWARK, N. J. 





Newyork «6©6C6U THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO. Chostanadl 
CHICAGO Office—351 Dearborn Street 
































“How Much Did the Job Cost, 
and What Was Your Profit?” 








houses of the United States and Canada, the Inland 
Printer Technical School announces the addition to 
its courses of study of a department of 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR PRINTERS 


The department is in charge of thoroughly experienced cost accountants, who 
have made a close study of this, the most important branch of the printing business. 

The Cost-Accounting Course is designed not only for employing printers, who 
desire to place their business on a sound commercial basis, but it is of the greatest 
benefit to the ambitious worker, because it shows him how to successfully handle costs. 
It shows him how to go into business for himself and make a success of it if he is 
properly prepared—and, inversely, it will show him clearly the dangers in the path, 
and deter him from engaging in business for himself on a cut-price basis. 

The whole subject of Cost Accounting, so far as it relates to the printing busi- 
ness, is covered by the Course. Among the subjects taught are: 


A T the solicitation of numerous representative printing 


Bookkeeping for the Printer Average Costs by Totals 
Order Entry System Average Costs by Departments 
Cost Accumulating Stock Keeping 
Calculating and Recording Costs Perpetual Inventory 
Filing for Handy Reference Overhead Expenses 
Costs by Departments Department Expenses 
Costs of Completed Work Office and Selling Expenses 
Costs of Stock Work 

Proper Application of the Percentage Principle 

Inventory and How to Take It for Cost Purposes 


The Course of Cost Accounting for Printers may be taken personally or by 
correspondence. The value of the instruction is the same in either case, the Corre- 
spondence Course occupying a longer time. 

The fee includes individual instruction by expert accountants who are highly 
specialized in the printing business; copy for all books, blank forms, time tickets, etc., 
so that the student-printer can establish the system himself at once, and work it 
successfully. 

The system is very simple. It has been perfected after years of experiment. It 
has been tested and re-tested and has met with the approval of the best authorities in 
the printing business. The system we teach will enable any printer to tell instantly 
and definitely just where he stands without any guesswork. 

Method digests the matter that industry collects. Without it no business can 
be carried on successfully. Great success in life only comes to the very few—and 
they are invariably Men of Method. 

The Department of Cost Accounting provides a means whereby every printer 
can tell the condition of his business, and Where and How to give it New Life. 








COST DEPARTMENT, INLAND PRINTER 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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patrons on the world- 
famous trains of 
Inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb 
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the Automatic Block Signal 
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Highest Award 


AMERICAN LEAD AND RULE CUTTERS 


FORM A CLASS BY THEMSELVES 





PaRIS - - - - 1900 
BUFFALO - - 1901 


















Gauges adjust instantly and lock automatically to non- 


pareils— No. 30 also gauges to points. 


Permanently accurate. No slipping. No guessing. Quick, 


Sure and Accurate Results — that’s all. 


If you want the Best, you must get an AMERICAN. 
Made to both American and European (Didot) Systems. 


Sold by reputable Dealers throughout the World. 
MADE ONLY BY 











There are none ‘‘ Just as Good’’— None NEAR as Good. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 Ward Street 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch- wd 
Strindrurker MONTHLY 


PUBLICATION 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 
with many artistic supplements. Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.‘9d.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Beutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 


The American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


802-805 Lyric Theater Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Ah raise mah voice ter sing 


cuts and electrotypes can’t 
e Best show good results without 
the use of really good 






























1 et, 
Ze  Getthe 
Chalk- 





It’s a money-making 
habit. It’s within your 
reach. The cheapest, 
best and quickest method 
of producing Chalk-Plate 
Cuts; astraight and sim- 
ple system, easy to learn, 
without any lengthy and 
troublesome processes. 

In every State, news- 
papers use the Chalk- 
Plate system and find 
it inexpensive and 
satisfactory. Every printer and 
>! publisher should know about our 

~ Chalk-Plate outfits. 


A full line of Tools and Machinery for Engraving and Stereotyping. 
Complete outfits for Rubber-Stamp making. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 
304 N. Third Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ESS 








Printers’ Inks 


which fasten the cuts to the paper and are 
more important than the harness which 
connects horse and wagon. 


HUBER S 


are the best, best working and best looking 
printing inks. Made from HUBER'’S cele- 
brated colors and HUBER’S own best 
varnishes, scientifically and harmoniously 
combined, they will permit the printer to turn 
out the most and the best work that the press 
is capable of doing. Ask for catalogue. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
J a M. Huber Dry Colors, Pulp Colors 
Varnishes and Printing Inks 


350 Dearborn Street - - CHICAGO 
JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Manager 











BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
133 Pearl Street 206 South Fifth Street 113-115 Vine Street 


150 Worth Street and 3, 4, 5, 6 Mission Place, NEW YORK 
HUBER’S Colors in use since 1780 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


eines eee 


ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








A MODERN OUTFIT FOR LARGE PRINTERS 


JAMES ROWE 


241-247 South Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND 











THE PSYCHOLOGY 


OF ADVERTISING 
peieiiaiaentits: > osmanenen 
WALTER DILL SCOTT 






The Secret of Successful Advertising 
Lies in the Carefully Planned 
Campaign of Publicity 


Can you afford to spend money for advertising without 
knowing that the money is being well and profitably spen 
when the knowledge might be yours for practically nothing 


“THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING” 


By Professor Walter Dill Scott 

Director of the Psychological Lab y, North n 

uthor of ‘The Theory of Advertising,” etc. 

If you wish to study the advertising business, this book will tell 
you how you may make every dollar produce results. 

Advertising is rapidly being reduced to a science by men who are 
making a lifetime study of its every phase. No man has done more 
for advertising science—discovered more of its vital secrets and laws— 
than Professor Scott. He has delved deep into the underlying princi- 
ples. discovered the cause of every effect and learned how to produce 
certain effects at will. Hehas dissected and analyzed a thousand suc- 
cesses and as many failures, and he has classified, grouped and crys- 
talized a!l the mass of data he has secured. 


AND THE PRICE IS ONLY $2.00 
Here is a text-book on the science of advertising — packed with 
information and data that are of money value to every advertiser and 
every man interested in any way in advertising. pages richly 
illustrated—handsomely bound—merely as a book, it is well worth the 
price asked, while the value of the information given in any single 
page is worth more than the cost of the entire book. 


YOUR MONEY BACKIF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 


If you are not satisfied, after a perusal, that the book is worth more 
than the price asked, return the book any time within five days and we 
will refund the money. If you are not pleased with your purchase, 
simply return it. 

Order to-day. Send your check for $2.15 or enclose a two dollar 
bill and fifteen cents in stamps, and mail to us, and the book will come 
to you by first mail. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
130 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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HE: deep, searching, brilliant rendering of 
detail is one of the characteristics of the 


Bausch & Lomb- Zeiss 
Apochromat Tessar 


@ This lens is the result of long years of experi- 
ence, in the production of lenses for Photo- 
Engraver’s use, and it is used by all leading 
three-color workers. 


@ Send for Catalog K. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field 
Glass, Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering or any other 
Scientific Instrument is our Guarantee. 


Bausch 3 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER.NY. FRANKFORT 






















SPECIAL 


TO CARDBOARD 
BOX MAKERS 


A revelation in Box Wire 
Stitchers. None but them- 
selves can be their parallel. 
A full line of these won- 
derful stitchers now ready 
for delivery. All paper box 
makers specially invited to 
inspect them. @ We are 
headquarters for all 
sizes of stitching wire 
of the best quality by 
the case or ton. 


% 
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Printed matter on application 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


143 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO LONDON TORONTO LEIPZIG, GERMANY 
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‘Common 


or 


"Preferred 
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“Common” or “Preferred” applies to 
Electrotypes and Nickeltypes as well as 
Stocks. You have had experience with the 
common kind. No use to talk about them. 


The results from our ELECTROTYPES 
and NICKELTYPES are equal in printing 
qualities to the pattems from which they 
were made, without inflicing injury upon 
the originals. 








Acme Electrotype Company 
341 Dearborn Street, Chicago 





Single Adjustment 


Boston 
Wire Stitcher 


Turning the hand wheel, 

to gauge the thickness of 

‘a, the work, automatically 
‘A adjusts all parts of the 
machine, instantly. This 


feature is possible only in 
the Boston Wire Stitcher 


American Type 
Founders Company 





























Ghe L TU. COURSE IN PRINTING 


ected & e dire the infargl hibe Fa ter Tes nical School 
irec ommission on 

le Education 
120-130 crperee roo e So 2 SS Qian 









































THOROUGHNESS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Is the chief feature of the Course. The lessons of themselves are valu- 
able, but the principal merit of this trade educational effort lies in the 
quality and clearness of the advice given by the instruction department. 

he exercises of each student are gone over minutely and carefully 
by an instructor, who marks the faults, showing the right way, meantime 
dictating into a phonograph recorder—telling the student orally why the 
changes are made or suggested. The spoken words are transcribed and 
typewritten and returned to the student with the lesson. By this means 
students have practically what is equivalent to black-board demonstra- 
tions and oral instruction from the department. 

Students are requested to keep pads beside them, jot down any hap- 
penings that may interfere with their work, and send the slips to the 
Commission, which will give them the best advice at its command. 

hese incidental comments of a few students show the quality and 
value of the work done by the instruction department: 

“The criticisms are quite an education in themselves, and | shall 
keep all of them for future reference, as I realize their value. There have 
been several points already which | had thought little of throughout all 
my career as a printer.” 

“| like your way of imparting information in your criticisms, and 

think a man who can’t profit by them has only himself to blame.” 
; “You are very thorough in your criticisms.” 
“T am very much obliged to you for your useful criticism.” 

A Chicago student writes: “I find the Course very interesting. Your 
instruction is so thorough, I don’t see how you can do it for the money 
you charge.” 

An excellent authority Says: “The compositor who does not take 
the Course is guilty of criminal negligence.” 

The price—$20 (5 per cent off for cash), $5 down and $5 a month 
till paid, with a rebate of $5 from the Union to each student who finishes 
the Course with ordinary diligence. For information, send a postal to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


120 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 












































Web or Roll Disc Ruling Machine, with Cutting-Off Attachment 





| We manufacture all types of Disc Machines | 





HICKOK 
Paper- Ruling Machines 
“» Ruling Pens 
Bookbinders’ Machinery 








The W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U.S. A. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 INCORPORATED 1886 











PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


Photo Scale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 









No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate, 
SIMPLE — ACCURATE, 


Being transparent, may be prone upon proofs 

of cuts, etc.,and number of square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


130 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street. . . . NEW YORK ~ 











Drawing for Printers 


By ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of The Art Student, and Director of the 
Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 





PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF DESIGNING 
and illustrating in connection with typo sos ee containin 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, for the beginner as we 

as the more advanced student, which will enable any one who has a 
desire to learn drawing, whether connected with the printing craft or 
not, to become as proficient in the art as it is possible to be through 
the study of books. Full cloth; 240 pages; over 100 illustrations. 


PNECES sc wee $2.00 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
116 Nassau STREET, 0 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
New York CHICAGO 














HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


29-33 Prospect Street 111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


“HOOLE” 
Check 
End - Name 
Printing 
Machine 











A Job of 500 End Names can be set up and run off on 
the ‘‘HOOLE’’ Check End-Name Printing Machine at a 
cost of nine cents, and the work will equal that of the print- 
ing-press. Let us refer you to concerns who are getting the 
above results. 





End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 








“Inks with a World-wide Reputation” 


Kast & Ehinger 


Germany 





Manufacturing Agents for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 














Printing 
The IN KS Bi-Tones 
World OF EVERY DESCRIPTION that 
Stender’ | DRYCOLORS | | 0 
ree anc’! VARNISHES, Etc. || “°*" _ 
Four start 
Color NEW YORK to 
Process er = Street finish 
Inks CHICAGO 
355-7-9 S. Clark Street 
Poole Bros. Building 
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The Reli 
"4 4 

OU can’t always pick the best 
paper cutter by putting all com- 
petitors ona scale. It depends 
where the weight is and what it is. 
You don’t get the maximum of 
pounds when you buy a «*Reliance’’ 
Lever Paper Cutter, but you do get 
the maximum of paper cutting abil. 
ity. It’s the only cutter we make; 
the best cutter anyone makes. 


Paul Shniedewend & Co.., Chicago 





Lever Paper Cutter 


vay 





HE «‘Reliance’’ Lever Paper Cut- 

ter has the same shear cut, the 

same careful adjustments, the 
same rigidity, as the best power 
cutters. It is inferior to them only 
in COST and in SPEED. For more 
money you can buy a FASTER, but 
not a BETTER cutter. Write to-day 
for circular and price list; you'll 
find them interesting. 


SOLD BY 
All Progressive Dealers 

















Bind your Inland Printers 
at Home ~ith 2» ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER 


NO TOOLS, PUNCHING OR STITCHING——YOUR HANDS THE ONLY TOOLS 


HE ‘‘ ARNOLD SECURITY BINDER”? is the modern method of keeping your magazines 
It has the finished appearance of a bound book and is the ideal 

magazine cabinet, keeping the magazines fresh and in consecutive order. It can be used as a 
permanent binding or emptied and refilled as the magazines become out of date. A magazine can be 
inserted or removed at any time without disturbing the others. 


together and in good condition. 


Binder for One Volume, six issues, $1.00 Two Binders, covering full year, $1.80 


Artistic :: Simple :: Durable 








Address, THE INLAND PRINTER 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 








To Know How 
You Stand 


is of importance to every printer. A cost system, 
simple, with no red tape, can be easily established in 
your print shop. Its workings will tell you every 
hour of the day your cost of operation and net 
profits, enabling you to figure on jobs intelligently. 
Once installed, this system need never be changed, 
no matter how your business grows. 


There Is No Use in 


Guesswork 


about your business. By arrangement with the Cost Depart- 
ment of the Inland Printer Technical School I am prepared 
to install personally in a limited number of printing offices 
this modern safeguard method. 

Full particulars on application to 


M. J. BECKETT 


Inland Printer Technical School 
120-130 Sherman St., CHicaco 











Dinse, Page 
Company 








Electrotypes 
Nickeltypes 








Stereotypes 




















429-437 LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 
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A Sheet-Setting Side Gauge 
Price, 


$4.80 


Megill’s Patent 
AUTOMATIC REGISTER GAUGE. 


WHEN YOU HAVE THESE GAUGES 
YOU ARE AT THE TOP NOTCH. 
THIS IS WHAT COMES FROM A 
LEADING PRINTER: 


‘The Megill Automatic Register Gauge arrived 
all right, and to-day we tried it and are pleased to 
advise you that this is one of the best devices we have 
ever seen for a printing office. So well do we think 
of it that we ask you to send us by express or regis- 
tered mail, whichever is the cheaper, three more of 
them. We might also add that we have had on 
trial a gauge known as the and found it 
absolutely unsatisfactory.’’ 


Sold by all Typefounders. FREE BOOKLET. ENCLOSE PRICE. 
Ld —— MANUFACTURER —— 
Edward L. Megill 60 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 














Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE. 
A giant gauge (not a pin—no gluing). Beats 
quads. Holds forany weight stock. Changes 
up or down any distance by easing nuts. Key 
for heavy stock. Vertical slit only in top 
sheet and no mutilation anywhere. $1.25 
set of three. With key and extra tongues. 





Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PIN. 
Best gauge pin in the world. Specially 


handy in feeding paper. $1.20 per doz., 
40c. set of three. With extra tongues. 














Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 


Makers of Papers of Strength 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


James White Paper Co. 





Cordage Document Manila 


Unusual strength and folding qualities. In stock. 
Basis: 24 x 36—100, 125, 165 and 200 lbs. 


Platine Tympan 


Stock sizes, in rolls, from 36 inches up. 
Basis: 24 x 36 — 8o lbs. 





TRADE-MarK 


COVER AND BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 MONROE STREET - - 


Saves time in 
make-ready. 


- CHICAGO 








Send for Samples. 














THE NEW CARVER 


Automatic Stamping and 
Embossing Press @ 


WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING SIZES 
44x9, 34x8, 24x8, 2'%x4 Inches 















Users of our presses, who are in a position 
to know by comparison, say that our ma- 
chines are less likely to get out of order; 
require the least repairing; yield more in 
a given time at a less cost, and produce a 
class and variety of work excelled by none. 


An investigation will prove it. 





C. R. Carver Company 


N. E. Cor. 15th and Lehigh Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Agents: 
Mituer & RICHARD, . . < « « « Toronto and Winnipeg. 
Australian and Mexican Agents: 
PARSONS TRADING Co., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 








Size, 44%x9 
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ELECTRIC DRIVE in the PRINTSHOP 


FOR 

PRINTING 
BINDING 
ELECTROTYPING 
STEREOTYPING 





























IS ALWAYS READY, 
UNDER SURE 
CONTROL, 

QUIET, CLEAN and 
EFFICIENT 


Write for a copy of Bulletin No. 2294 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices: 527 W. 34th St., City of New York Branch Offices: In Principal Cities 











IF YOU HAVE A JOB PRESS | | Peter Cooper’s Glues 


It’s all you need with which to use our 


PERFECT IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 


There’s a splendid chance in your locality to handle this Y ou 
work at a profit, with little or no extra expense. 


Our process is simple, no special apparatus required and 
no royalties to pay. 


the standard by which all others are judged. 


can get absolute reliability and uniformity backed 
by ninety years of leadership in our business. 


Letters printed in purple, blue, black, green or red with our Ribbon Let us tell you how. 


Process are ready for use on any Typewriter, so that a perfect letter is be 
produced when name and address are filled in. Investigate. rite Ow ? 


PETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY 


goes with each outfit. 
THE TYPERIBBON MFG. CO., 113-115 Sherman St., Chicago daiacanes NEW YORK 





























THE QUALITY OF PAPER 


used by the printer, as a general rule, indicates the character of 
. his standing in his community. The printer can make or un- 
make his reputation by the use of poor or good quality of paper. 


The Danish Bond Quality 


is pre-eminently a fixed standard and the printer can use and 
recommend it for high-grade work for many commercial purposes. 








DANISH BOND is a leader among all bond papers—very strong and durable, carried in nine dis- 
tinctive colors and white. Sample sheet will be supplied by your nearest agent, or write to us direct. 


List of Danish Parchment Agents 
MILLER & WRIGHT PAPER CO., New York city. 
TILESTON & LIVERMORE CO., Boston, Mass. 
WILKINSON BROS. & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. F BOND PAPER CO., Baltimore, Md. 

DWIGHT BROS. PAPER CO., Chicago, IIl., and 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

CENTRAL OHIO PAPER CO., Columbus, Ohio. 

BARBER & ELLIS CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and 


B. D. RISING 
PAPER COMPANY 








Winnipeg, Man. 
al S w. beg rg PAPER CO., St. Louis, Mo. = HOUSATONIC, = 
IUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y. 
R. M. MEYERS & CO., Rochester, N. Y BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
CARPENTER PAPER CO., Omaha, Neb MASS. 


CARTER, RICE & CARPENTER PAPER CO., Denver,Colo. 
KANSAS CITY PAPER HOUSE, Kansas City, Mo. 

E.C. PALMER & CO. New Orleans, La. 

McCLELLAN PAPER CO.. Minneapolis, Minn. 

BLAKE, MOFFIT & TOWNE, Los Angeles, Cal. 
PACIFIC PAPER CO. Portland. Ore. 

CRESCENT PAPER CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

R. H. THOMPSON CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Makers of the well-known Housatonic, 
Barrington and Danish Bond, 
Linen and Ledger Papers. 
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Ann 
A Tool of Quality for the Particular Printer. 


THE MAN at the TYPE CASE 


should provide himself with a composing stick of accuracy, 
comfort and durability. These requirements are met satis- 
factorily only by the 


Star Composing Stick. 


It is the one absolutely accurate and reliable stick. It is so 
far ahead of all others that competitors have not even attempted 
to imitate it. 

Glance at the many important features — but you should have 
our pamphlet containing numerous unsolicited testimonials 
from the foremost printers of the country. 
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“Tt works on the point system. The milled serrations on the 
underside and the projections on the knee which engage them 
are tapered to a point. Always sets true, even after long wear. 
Easily and quickly set; can not slip or be wedged out of place 
by tight spacing ; its accuracy is not affected by jarring.’’ 

Drop a card to-day. We want you to know more about it. 
FOR SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 


The Star Tool Mfg. Co. 


17 West Washington Street, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
CANADIAN AGENT: E, ST. JOHN, 392 St. James Street, MONTREAL 


6 $.$,8,9.0.0.0.0.9.0.0.0.9.0.0.0.0.0 9.0.00 000000000 0 6 88 oY 
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The Tucker AUTOMATIC 
REGISTER GAGE Presses 






































It will automatically pu// each sheet to a perfect alignment, 
whether it is fed to it or not. 


The worst feeder in your pressroom can not help feeding to a 
perfect register independent of the speed of the press. 


Greatly increases the output. 


Is put on or taken off instantly; works with or without the 
gripper; is almost indestructible. Made in two sizes. 


PRICE = = = = = $5.00 
FOR. SATIRE BY ALL. SDE ACER S__ACNUD 


TUCKER FEEDER COMPANY 


Successors to Tucker Bros. Co. 


1 Madison Avenue = = = = = = NEW YORK 











THE BEUSTER 
ELECTROTYPES 


Bear the ear-mark of 


‘{A Little Better than Expected 
—In Unexcelled Service.”’ 





If you require high-grade reproductions, for high- 
grade printing, and are one of those ‘‘hard-to-suit”’ 
buyers of Electrotypes, we can satisfy the most 
exacting requirement. 


GOOD ELECTROTYPES 
AND QUICK SERVICE 
COST you NO MORE than the ordinary kind. 


_ It’s worth your while to investigate our facilities, and a 
visit by YOU to our plant will set aside any question. 


Special Automobile Service at your command. 


THE BEUSTER sneer" 


371-375 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Phone, Harrison 2657. 














THE NEW STATIONERS’ 


MAGAZINE 


NOT A NEWSPAPER 








Devoted exclusively to promoting 
the selling end of the retail 
stationery business 


Iuland Stationer 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





Edited and managed by the same efficient corps of men 
who control 7he Jnland Printer, aided by some of the best 
and most practical stationers in the country. 











DEPARTMENTS: 


Window Dressing 

Shelf and Counter Display 
Salesmanship 

Lettering for Stationers 
Stationers’ Advertising 
Stationery Store Management 


EIGHTY PAGES. FULLY ILLUSTRATED 





Subscription Rate . : . « $1.50 per year 
Send for sample copy, 15 cents 
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Printers’ Patent Form Truck 


A new and practical utility. Makes the handling of forms safe and 
keeps chases true. 

Adjustable. Easy sailing through narrow aisles. 

No men called from their work to help lift forms. 

You need an imposing stone in the pressroom for underlaying. This 
truck is what you want. 

The saving of time in a month is the price of a truck. 














Ask us to send you Circulars 





Deen con Taaiing Company. 1 MASHEK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


592 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Agents —F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO., 70-80 Cranberry Street, Boro. of Brooklyn, NEW YORK 














AMSTUTZ HAND-BOOK OF PHOTOENGRAVING 


Being an enlargement of and revision of JENKINS’ MANUAL OF PHOTOENGRAVING 
By N. S. AMSTUTZ 


With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Colorwork by 
FREDERICK E. Ives and STEPHEN H. HoRGAN 


This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever published, and 
has received the endorsement of leading men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 prepaid 
rogo sheman St. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY "Nisa 











Four-roller Century Press driven by 
Frame No. 5 Motor placed 
inside press frame 





Onand after.May 1% 
Juergens Bros. Co. 
will be located at 


Line Shaft Leaks Hl 167 Adaras St.Chicago 


Shafting and belts under ideal conditions occupying 2 entire 
























. hn oors. 
waste fully 35% of the power. Direct-con- ith larger quarters 
nected motors eliminate this loss. Our policy and better equipment 
of specialization has made the : and the installation of 


all raodern improve- 


Robbins & Myers (3) ents andmachinery 


with facilities increased 


"STANDARD Motors aC wewill give our patrons 


better service than ever 
(Direct Current — All Purposes Yo to 15 H. P.) before. 





far superior to any other small motor on the market. We have a suppl 

of motors of all types tor printing shops, on hand all the time pete on J ay = ARTI STS,ENGRAVERS 

and at the branches’ offices, ready for immediate shipment. We havea \F AND ELECTROTYPERS 

consulting department for your power problems. Service free. Writeus. Cm 167 ADAMS ST CHICAGO. 
THE ROBBINS 4 MYERS CO., 1325-1425 Lagonda Ave., Springtield, Ohio § F : 

Branches in NEW YORK, 145 Chambers Street; PHILA- Ny TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 640. 


DELPHIA, 1109 Arch St.; CHICAGO, 48 W. Jackson 4 : PRIVATE EXCHANGE TO 


Blvd.; BOSTON, 176 Federal Street. Ayents in F > ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
CLEVELAND, The W. R. Horning Co., 337 “ a * 
Frankfort Ave. N. W.; NEW ORLEANS, S. J. ; TH ae eee ae 


Stewart, 31a Carondelet Street; ST. LOUIS, 


E. C. Van Nort Electric Co., Locust Y , 
and 11th Sts.; KANSAS CITY, ; \ RS > 2S = = = = S & & 2 Ee 


Heath Electric Co., 120 <i co a, 0) 
W. agth Street. > "3 ry, ZK CMe 
s sees BE) 























Pin out of tympan showing 
flush end adjustment flush side adjustment 

















maximum end adjustment 














of the printing department referred to.” 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y., February 1, 1909. 


The Morse Adjustable Gage Pin 
= BETTER | 8. GET SS" | BUSY 


A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Convenience 


for PRESSMEN! 








FEED UNE 


Pin in tympan showing 
maximum side adjustment 








MR. PLATEN PRESSMAN, and learn to use our FEED GAGE. Read what former United States Public Printer Benedict says about it : 

“T have had an opportunity to examine the practical application of the Morse Gage Pin in the office of the Saratoga Daily Sun,a paper in which I 
hold an interest, and I have no hesitation in stating that it is the best gage pin that has ever come under my observation. It has, to my personal knowl- 
edge, met the requirements of a practical daily test for several months, with entire satisfaction to the pressman using it and to the economical advantage 


TH. E. BENEDICT 


Price, $2.00 per dozen; one-half dozen, $1.00. Mailed postage paid upon receipt of price. 


THE MORSE GAGE PIN COMPANY new'sont ursvaree" So moee Sen 















Combines the three great 


THE ROBERT DICK) | Detroit Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 
; MAILER Makers - Papers P , 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





essentials to the publisher: 










8,556 papers in one hour. 


practice will enable ANY 








SPEED — SIMPLICITY — m 
DURABILITY. q Experts Cordovan Bristols 
r machines 
ee en ae 13 colors. 2234 x 28% — 120 lbs. 


@ SO SIMPLE a month’s In sealed packages of 100 sheets. 


pag cone Feros Cordova Super Cover 


in inch and half inch sizes 

mnie iain. 8 colors. 22% x 28% — 80 lbs. 
——$————— For further information, address ——=—=—=——————= Send for In sealed packages, 250 sheets. 
Rev. ROBERT DICK ESTATE = 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. Samples. 





























BREHMER AUTOMATIC 


: TIPPING 
ee? MACHINE 





increasing pile. 


fly-leaf. 
workers. 


2 Zr Z a nominal amount of power. 
Z ZA ZZ Gj Write for further details. 








Brings the folded section and end sheet together accu- 
rately to register; gums and presses them, delivering 
on a table which drops automatically to receive the 


The uniformity and neatness of the work is pleasing 
and can not be approached by hand work. No finger- 
marks or surplus paste appear where not wanted. 


Can be used to face plates and illustrations with a tissue 


With a low-priced girl feeder does more and neater 
work than a number of higher paid experienced hand- 


Is extremely simple, noiseless and compact, occupying 
little more floor space than one bench-worker, using 








LZ 





CHAS.BECK PAPER CO., Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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5 Wheels 


Ne 





d45 


Impression of Figures. 
STEEL CASES 
TOOL STEEL DROP CIPHERS 





ACCURACY 
SIMPLICITY 
DURABILITY 


BEST CONSTRUCTED MACHINE on THE MARKET 


Price (five wheels), $14, less 5 per cent 


AMERICAN 


NUMBERING MACHINE Co. 
291-295 Essex St., Brooklyn, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 








We make high-grade machines exclusively and main- 
tain only the highest standards. We design and construct 
Numbering Machines to suit any condition, and make a 
specialty of designing Numbering Heads for *‘high-speed”’ 
presses of any make. No proposition too difficult and 
complicated problems are solicited. 





Model “A” 





Parts released for cleaning and oiling. 


POSITIVE SLIDE LOCK 

LOCKED SIDE PLATES (No Screws) 
PRICES AS LOW AS ANY 

HIGH-GRADE STANDARD WILL PERMIT 


LOW PLUNGERS | 











Read by British and Colonial Printers the World over. 


Che British Printer 


Every issue contains information on trade matters by specialists. 
Reproductions in colors and monochrome showing modern 
methods of illustrating. All about New Machinery and Appli- 
ances. ‘Trade notes form reliable guides to printers and allied 
traders. Specimens of jobwork form original designs for 
*‘lifting.”” 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 

$2 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 35 Cents. 








PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 


American Representative, A.O’ DONOGHUE, 535 W. 125th St., New York 





Founded and Edited by H. SNOWDEN Warp, F. R. P. S. 
Established January, 1894. 


> 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVER'S 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 


Dawsarn & Warp, Ltp., 6 Farringdon Ave., Lonpon, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: ; 
Messrs. Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 123 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 














Uniform and High Speed 





WESTERN ELECTRIC MOTORS OPERATING A PRINTING PRESS 








for your presses is assured by 
using electric motor drive. 








Western Electric Motors 


can be brought up to speed quickly and 
are always under complete control. 


They will carry their full loads at a 


uniform speed and that speed may be 
made greater than that obtainable by any 
other form of drive. 


Our special Bulletin No. 2214 on ‘‘Power 
Equipment for Printing Offices’? shows many 
applications. Write for it. 


A RIRAZ 

EASTERN CENTRAL SORA I ee WESTERN PACIFIC 

eel Chicago Saint Louis San Francisco 
ae Indianapolis Bene Gy L 

Boston ree P ‘ Writ Denver os Angeles 

Fons Claclnuaed rite Our Nearest House. Delies Seattle 

Atlanta . Minneapolis Omaha Salt Lake City 


Northern Electric and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 
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Book Form Business 


have so many advantages over the common 
Cards package or loose cards. The local printer 

will find our system a quick seller with 
good profits. Don’t marvel how we can detach the cards and 
yet have perfectly smooth edges, but send for a sample tab 
and detach them one by one and see for yourself. When 
you want to 
present your 
card, you 
don’t have to 
huntthrough 
every pocket 
and separate 
a lot of pa- 
pers, and 
then hand 
out a soiled, 
rumpled or 
marred card. 


> 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are manufactured solely by us under our patented process. 
Bound in books of twenty-five cards carried in genuine seal 
leather case specially made for the purpose. ‘Tissue sheets 
are bound between the cards. Every card goes out of your 
hand absolutely perfect. Handsomely engraved, they represent 
all the skill and elegance of the engraver’s art. Our dealers’ 
proposition will interest you. Write now for samples. 







OUR SMART 
CARD IN CASE 






‘OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. P~A. 


£.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AcENT CHICAGO 












The John B. Wiggins Company 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
ENGRAVERS, PLATE PRINTERS, DIE EMBOSSERS 
7-9 EAST ADAMS STREET - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 














Let Us Mail You Samples 


and prove to you with our f.o.b. prices that we 
can supply your print-shop with a thoroughly sanitary 
wiping rag at prices that will show you a saving. 


Washed and Y Fumigated 
WIPING RAGS 


are of value to the printer because he does not run the risk of 
irregular fabrics, coarse strips, buttons, etc., but gets the 
clear, clean rag that can be used with satisfaction. The 
requirements of the printing plant, the engraver and the 
electrotyper demand Sanitary Wiping Rags. 


We can prove a saving if favored with a trial order. 


I.L. SCHEINMAN & CoO. 
38-40 Sherman St., DETROIT, MICH. 





It Prints “Typewritten Letters 


The Multi-Copy Typewriter is a “Press” using ribbons instead of ink. 


It is specially adapted to printing offices as it uses standard type and accessories, and any compositor or feeder can do the work. 
Ten days trial allowed. SPECIAL OFFER to first buyer in each city. Circulars and samples of work mailed on request. 


cK THE MULTI-COPY TYPEWRITER COMPANY Wwasmneron. b-c. 
Qa 4 OUIUIN 6 

















Reducol Compound 








Prevents offsetting and eliminates slip- 
sheeting. Prevents pulling and picking 
on coated paper. Keeps your rollers 
from heating. Can be used with Press 
or Litho Inks. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
J. E. LINDE PAPER CO. .. 
CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. 
ALLING & CORY a 
LOUISVILLE PAPER CO. 
H. & W. B. DREW CO. me oy 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
A. F. WANNER & CO. ee m, 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY CoO. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO. i v ae CINCINNATI, OHIO 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY Kansas City AND OMAHA 
C. R. GETHER CO. i aa ry f MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER CO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
C.I. JOHNSON MFG. CO. St. PAuL, MINN. 
ZENITH PAPER CO. .. 4 =P DuLuTH, MINN. 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION DEs MoIngEs, Iowa 
H. N. RICHMOND PAPER CO. . SEATTLE AND TACOMA 
IN , TORONTO, MONTREAL, 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO. Ltd. .. | Uuniamigaes 
JOHNSTON PAPER CO. ae HARRISBURG, PA, 
GEO. RUSSELL REED CO... SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. LONDON, ENG. 














‘ .. ALL BRANCHES 
New York City, NEWARK 
ny ae PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, PITTSBURG 
.. LOovursvILLeE, Ky. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

CuHIcAGo, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Will You Try This Machine 
for One Month? 


If.you'll agree to give it a thorough trial in your shop, we'll send you 
one of the improved Bates Typographic Numbering Machines. Use it for one 
month as much—as hard as you can. Then, if you are not satisfied that 
the Bates is the best press numbering machine made—that it will readily 
save enough to pay for itself—return it to us at our expense. 

You get this opportunity to test a Bates because we want you to know 
how much better it is than any other typographic numbering machine on 
the market. And the only way to do that is to have you test it in your 


day’s work. 
“Made Like a Watch” 


The Bates is positively the best press numbering machine you can buy. 
It is ‘‘made like a watch’’—by expert watchmakers, in fact. 

The Bates is type-high, and designed to be locked in the chase with or 
without type matter. It is simply constructed, nothing to get out of gear, 
yet strong enough to stand the hardest usage. The working parts are 
made of a highly tempered carbon steel--the aes of a tough bronze com- 
position metal that possesses extraordinary durability. The figures, 
engraved on best quality steel wheels, are practically indestructible. 

The Bates is automatic, numbers from 1 to 99,999 consecutively, and 
can be set so as to skip any numbers desired, when more than one form is 
used toa page. Itcan’t slip. Every Bates is tested at our factory up to 
15,000 impressions per hour. There is hardly any numbering job that can’t 
be handled with a Bates. 

Write us at once, saying you'll testa Bates Typographic Numbering Machine in your 
shop for one month. Enclose $8—the price of the machine—and we'll send you one of our 
machines immediately. Use it a month. “Then, if you are dissatisfied, return it at our 
expense, We'll refund your $8. But don’t hesitate—write—now. 


The Bates Numbering Machine Company 
704 Jamaica Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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3% x 8% inches. 












































Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. 


By placing the square over the impression of the 
job on the tympan in the proper position, and 
marking with a pencil along the left and lower 
edges, the gauges can be placed correctly at once. 


Will save its cost in one day’s use. 
Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
130 Sherman St., Chicago 








Commercial 
Advertising 








can be made attractive by the use of high-grade 
blotting papers— not the cheap, soft or common- 
appearing grade, but the quality that responds to 
artistic color and printing. The local printer can 
use our line of blotters in a thousand ways, as 
an examination of our complete line of samples 
will convince you. We give special attention to 
ABSORPTIVE PAPERS for manufacturing 
purposes. Let us send you a full line of the 
following samples : 


VIENNA MOIRE Blotting (in colors), and Plate 
Finish WORLD, HOLLYWOOD and RELIANCE. 


Have you seen the latest absorbing novelty ? The 
most exquisite pattern, ‘‘Directoire’’ Blotting. 








THE ALBEMARLE PAPER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Blotting :: RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Epwarops, Duntop & Co., Ltd. Sydney and Brisbane 
Sole Agents for Australia. 




















OPENS WITH THE FOOT 


The Justrite Oily Waste Can 


For Printers, Engineers and Machine Shops 
EXAMINED and TESTED by the NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS, and Listed by their C iting Engi s. 
ADVANTAGES of the JUSTRITE 

The Patented Foot Lever opening device is so convenient 
that it obviates all desire to block the cover open, thereby 
greatly increasing the efficiency of the JUSTRITE can over 
all others. This feature appeals to all users of oily waste or 
refuse cans. 

FOR SALE by leading printers’ supply houses and hardware 

















218 Lake Street 


dealers, or write us direct for circulars and prices. 


THE JUSTRITE COMPANY 





Patented. 





CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








The Oldest and Best Technical German Trade 
Journal for the Printing Trades of the World! 


Frew Kinast 
YR AUiteIP 
—SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION — 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers 
and all Kindred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, 
$3.00, post free ; sample copy free. 
SPECIAL WORKS FOR LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 
Aim, Litho — 26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 
each part. 
American Commercial Specimens—three series, 24 plates in color, 
$3.50 each series. 
Treasure of Graphic Arts — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
Treasure of Labels—the newest of labels—15 plates in color, $3.00. 
**Figure Studies’’—by Ferd Wiist—second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOSEF HEIM - - Vienna VI./i Austria 


IF YOU WANT TO BUILD A TRADE WITH THE 
FRENCH PRINTERS 


SEND YOUR CATALOGUES AND TERMS TO THE 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(PARIS BRANCH) 
THE LEADING IMPORTERS OF 


AMERICAN MACHINERY 


FOR THE FRENCH PRINTING TRADE, 


(Shipping Agents: The American Express Company.) 


FONDERIE CASLON, 13, Rue Sainte Cecile, PARIS 








Thinkofthe Waste 


through the continued use of the old Power Methods, as com- 
pared with the convenient and economical Electric Motor 
Power of to-day, & 





Get Our Complete Catalogue 








The Peerless System of Motor Power 


will prove a large saving, and is made for every known type 
of Printing Machine, and is designed to supply adequate power 
for any Press or group of Presses. 

THE PROGRESSIVE PRINTER can install, at a nominal 
expense, our Peerless Generator System—a special type for 
use with Gas Engines—that will produce perfect light free 
from flicker. 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Factory and General Office, WARREN, OHIO 








Photo- Engraver 
Blue-Printer 
Photographer 


QUALITY | VE 
TIME my 
PROFIT 


QUALITY means more 
business. 

TIME-SAVING means a 
larger output. 

QUALITY and TIME- 
SAVING at lower cost 
of production mean 
PROFIT. 


These may be attained by adding to your equipment 
one or more A-B lamps according to your needs ; 
the lamp especially designed to meet the require- 
ments of your art. 






Controller 


Write for BULLETINS and further information. 


The Adams- Bagnall Electric Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FOR PRINTERS 
SSK 


| MONEY 

| NON-EXPLOS\vE 

/ got a 

st’ TARCOLIN BookleT 
GUN TTA ay 
726 WILLIAM STREET N Nie 





Best Detergent for cleaning and preserving rollers. 


Your Packages 
Advertise You! 


The impression they convey is good or bad, 
according to the way they are put up. Neat, sub- 
stantial boxes cost hardly more than unsightly 
paper wrappings — and give your patrons the right 
idea about your work, 

Your letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, etc., can be 
made to work in the same direction. 

We are specialists in the manufacture of Sta- 
tionery and Calling-card BOXES, from the most 
inexpensive to the highest grade. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. 


THE STUDIO PRINTING & BOX CO. 
640 Jackson Avenue . . . TOLEDO, OHIO 





PEN AND PENCIL 


CARBONS 


For the printing trade. Adapted for all 
Manifold Forms, Order Books, Cash Sales 
Checks, Pen Manifold Books, etc., etc. 


Also all supplies for printing form letters, 
and typewriter ribbons to match. 


Mittag €>Volger, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 





WHITMORE Mc. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 


and ee-color Work. 

















Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE—5 Beekman St., New York 











The B.& A. 


Machine Works 


Successors to L. MARTENSON 





Repairing of Printers’ 
& Binders’ Machinery 
a specialty 





140-146 East Monroe St., Sth Floor 
Phone, Central 302 CHICAGO 





send your forms 


If ina hurry, “2 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


OUR NEW IMPROVED 


Shading Films 


Are Guaranteed to Remain Transparent, 
are Deep and Do Not Smudge. 


Write for Catalogue === 


Che American Shading Machine Co. 
164-168 Rano ST., BuFFALo, N.Y., U.S.A. 

















Don’t work like 
a Horse 








and don’t work 
your stock-men 
that way either. 


Buy them an 
Economy 


Steel 
Tiering 





— 
ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 


58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foreign Agents: Parsons Trading Co., New York 











| Teyere! Envelopes 


Where they are made 





MANUFACTURERS axe PRINTERS 


ENVELOPES axe PAPER COODS 
66 -74 SHERMAN ST. 


CHICAGO 
SS 


coer aS 








TELEPHONES — MAIN 2541; AUTOMATIC 6541. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY 
139 Lake Street, CHICAGO *~ 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES anp FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 
‘*Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 


Imported and Domestic GLAZED PAPERS 


CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


940-941 OLD SOUTH BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. DIAMOND. 
LF. 8. ACME 














Eg VANE 
CHEMICALS 
SU a4 BYES 


Mid GRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 
 KINTERS 


NATIONAL| 
SEND FOR 


NATIONAL JC LEEL & 
00) 4409.0 4 eee) 


MANUFACTURERS ANDUOBBERS METALS 

CHEMICALS AND®SUPPLIES FOR 

ENGRAVERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS 


102-110 WEST JACKSON 8LV0. CHJGAGO 
220-224 TAAFFE Pt. BROOKLYN NX 
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INSURE your 
plant 


against loss by fire 
with a SULLIVAN 
HAND BALER. 
pagagee x good packed 
in a solid, tight bale 
with one of these 
presses is safe. 
Loose paper in bags 
or crates is not. 
Circular 59-F. 


SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY CO. 
9 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








We acknowledge it the best at every test —the 
leading printers of the United States. 


Acme Ink Reducer 


A Reducer and Dryer Combined. 
Acme Ink Reducer will readily mix with any kind 
of ink, becoming a part of it, without injuring the 
quality or affecting the most delicate color. 
On all jobs of colorwork — posters, lithos, tablets 
and showcards (all kinds), etc., requiring heavy, 
solid cuts, or large type, Acme Ink Reducer is un- 
excelled, because it prevents pulling or peeling of 
paper and distributes the ink freely and uniform, 
producing the required amount of color at every 
impression. 
Nothing does the business like Acme Ink Reducer 
—The World’s Best. Used and endorsed by all 
leading printers everywhere. 
Send us a description of your requirements for a 
sample, sufficient for a trial, free postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND CO.. Elkhart, Ind., U.S.A. 





Send for 
circular. 





The INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago and New York. 

















FULTON ST., 
New YorK GITY. 


U.S.A. 





— PRESSMEN’S = 
OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 





PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET :: CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET :: New York CITY 
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New Ideas on an - Subject . 


The Principles of Design 


A book for designers, teachers and students. By Ernest 
A. Batchelder, Instructor in the Manual Arts, Throop Polytech- 
nic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book has been designated 
as “the most helpful work yet published on elementary design.” 
It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design, and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract 
lines and areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more 
complex subject of nature in design, with helpful suggestions for 

e use of the naturalistic motif. There are over one 


hundred plates. The price is three dollars net 





Published by The Inland Printer Company 
120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago, Iil. 
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The Miehle Press 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work. 





& 

h High-Speed, Two-Color Press. This press is built to do a fine 
G class of Label, Catalogue, Railroad, Folding Box, and all classes of work where 
colors are desired. It is nearly as fast as a single press, and has all of the 

Miehle improvements. ; 
h © High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
6 tribution Book and Job Press. Madc in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 
(Mie ( to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 
adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 
press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 


work than any other press on the market. 
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High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and job work 
than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number: of form rollers, having two 
instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features,-and is faster. 
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High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ‘‘Rack and 
Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in five 
sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is “‘rack and pinion 
cylindrical ’’ instead of ‘‘table.”” The class of work to which it is more especially 

adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 
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High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
**“Rack and Pinion’’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution. 
Size, 26 x 34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 
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. : Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
: Our Sheet D elivery be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception. of the “‘ Job 


and News.’’ This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. 












For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


‘The Miehle Printing Press G Mfg. Co. 
Factory, COR. FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS. 3 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Fark Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 
Berlin, Friedrichstrasse 16 179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 
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